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THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS. 


By JouN A. 


FEW years ago certain influ- 
ential business and profes- 


sional men of Honolulu began to 
take note of the growing racial ten- 
sion in the countries bordering on 
the Pacific Ocean. In the event of 
actual conflict they would be in a 
peculiarly perilous situation. After 
considerable discussion, they de- 
termined to organize a conference 
representing the principal inter- 
ested countries. Their first thought 
was to make it an assembly of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Next came the project of a more 
general meeting under the auspices 
of that organization, to consider a 
wide range of Pacific problems, 
seeking their solution in “the Chris- 
tian spirit.” The final decision 
brought into existence the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, “as a self-gov- 
erning body, concerned with pro- 
moting the best relations between 
the Pacific peoples, avoiding misun- 
derstandings and conflicts and 


Ryan, D.D. 


promoting friendships and coépera- 
tion.” 

The first meeting of the Institute 
was held in Honolulu in July, 1925. 
It comprised one hundred and 
forty-seven persons from nine coun- 
tries, namely, the United States, 
Japan, China, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Korea, the Philip- 
pines and Hawaii. The principal 
topics of discussion were: immigra- 
tion and non-immigration, foreign 
missions, international and indus- 
trial relations, and the effects of eth- 
ical and cultural contacts upon the 
various peoples of the Pacific Basin. 

The second meeting took place in 
Honolulu, July 15-28, 1927. There 
were one hundred and thirty-six 
delegates, representing the same nine 
countries and in addition Great Brit- 
ain. Observe that the words “dele- 
gates,” “delegation,” “representa- 
tives,” and “represented,” when 
used in relation to the Institute, 
have no political or official signifi- 
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cance. The men and women at the 
two meetings of the Institute were 
not chosen by their respective gov- 
ernments. They had no authority 
beyond that which attaches to their 
activities and achievements in their 
respective professions and occupa- 
tions. They were all selected by the 
governing body of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 

By far the largest group in the 
1927 conference came from the 
United States. It consisted of 44 
persons. The next largest delega- 
tion numbered 18 persons, from 
Japan. Canada and Hawaii sent 15 
each while Great Britain and China 
were each represented by 14 dele- 
gates. The occupational character 
of the conference may be of inter- 
est. About forty per cent were col- 


lege or university professors. There 
were 19 business men, 4 labor lead- 
ers, 12 public officials, 7 journalists, 
8 clergymen, 8 officers of the Young 


Men’s Christian Association and 1 
of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. Twenty-two of the 
delegates were women. One of the 
labor men remarked that the 1925 
conference contained too many 
preachers and other “religious” per- 
sons, but that the present gathering 
was “top heavy with professors.” 
Both parts of the criticism are un- 
doubtedly valid. 

The clergymen in the 1927 con- 
ference came from Canada, China, 
Hawaii, the Philippines and the 
United States, while the Y. M. C. A. 
officers are residents of Canada, 
China and Japan. The lone repre- 
sentative of the Y. W. C. A. is at 
home in the United States. The 
only clergymen from the mainland 
of our own country were Arch- 
bishop Hanna and myself, and we 
were the only Catholics in the whole 
conference. Even the three dele- 


gates from the Philippines were not 
of our faith. 

Among the more prominent per- 
sons in the conference were the fol- 
lowing: General Sir Arthur Currie, 
President of McGill University; Dr. 
Joshua Bau, of the Normal Univer- 
sity, Peking; Sir Frederick Whyte, 
President of the first National In- 
dian Legislative Assembly; Malcolm 
Macdonald, son of Ramsay Mac- 
donald; James D. Dole, President of 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company; 
Kenzo Takayanagi, Professor of 
Law at the Imperial University, 
Tokyo; Walter Nash, Secretary of 
the New Zealand Labor Party; 
Grace Abbott, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, United States De- 
partment of Labor; Herbert Croly, 
Editor of the New Republic; Con- 
gressman Frederick M. Davenport, 
of Utica, N. Y.; Archbishop Hanna; 
Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, President of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Learning; several 
well-known university professors, 
such as Jeremiah Jenks, of New 
York University; James T. Shotwell, 
of Columbia; George Grafton Wil- 
son, of Harvard; Quincy Wright, of 
the University of Chicago, and Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, President of Stan- 
ford University and likewise the 
very efficient President of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. 

The conference carried on its pro- 
ceedings in the form of round table 
meetings in the forenoon and open 
forum meetings in the evening. The 
whole body of delegates and each 
national delegation, so far as pos- 
sible, were distributed among four 
round tables, sitting at the same 
time and discussing sometimes the 
same subject and sometimes differ- 
ent subjects. Three whole days 
were allotted to the political prob- 
lems of China. For the first day 
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the topic was “Tariff Autonomy,” 
for the second, “Extraterritoriality,” 
and for the third, “Concessions.” 
At present China’s tariff rates are 
fixed and their collection controlled 
by certain foreign powers. Obvi- 
ously this is a grave limitation upon 
national freedom and sovereignty. 
While the foreign powers have 
agreed to put an end to this anoma- 
lous situation as soon as China ob- 
tains a stable government, they have 
interposed various important quali- 
fications. Great Britain and the 
United States demand “the most 
favored nation” treatment in any 
tariff set up by a Chinese govern- 
ment, while the Japanese insist 
upon tariff arrangements specially 
favorable to their country. Of 
course, these two positions are mu- 
tually irreconcilable and restrictive 
of Chinese sovereignty. They do 
not concede complete tariff au- 
tonomy. Nevertheless the Chinese 
delegates declared that when the 
time came to establish a national 
tariff system, their country would 
go more than half way toward meet- 
ing the wishes of the foreign 
powers. It should be noted that all 
the delegates from China are ad- 
herents of the nationalist movement 
and are unanimous in the belief that 
the army of the South will be com- 
pletely successful within a few 
months. 

“Extraterritoriality” describes the 
arrangement by which the citizens 
and subjects of certain foreign 
powers residing in China are ex- 
empt from the jurisdiction of the 
Chinese courts. They enjoy the 
right to have their cases, both civil 
and criminal, tried before tribunals 
which are maintained by their re- 
spective governments. Two facts 
seem to have been responsible for 
this situation: lack of adequate ju- 








dicial codes and lack of competent 
native tribunals. In as much as the 
foreign powers have committed 
themselves to the abolition of this 
arrangement, the only difficult 
questions are those which concern 
the manner and the duration of the 
process. Here again, the Chinese 
representatives at the conference 
were moderate and _ reasonable. 
They admitted that adequate native 
codes and courts could not be pro- 
vided in a day, but they insisted 
that a maximum time period should 
be set for completing the transition. 

The third form of restriction 
upon the sovereignty of China is 
seen in the so-called “concessions.” 
The most important of these are 
the International Settlement and 
the French Settlement, both in the 
city or district of Shanghai. They 
constitute practically foreign terri- 
tory. In the International Settle- 
ment the British exercise the con- 
trolling interest, while the French 
Settlement is under the exclusive 
domination of Frenchmen. So far 
as municipal government is con- 
cerned, the Chinese inhabitants of 
these areas are strangers and exiles. 
In the round table and forum dis- 
cussions of this subject, it was made 
clear that the interested foreign 
governments are not as ready to re- 
store Chinese sovereignty over these 
settlements as they are to do so in 
relation to the tariff and the courts. 
This attitude is mainly due to the 
greater complexity of the formter 
situation. However, the sentiment 
of the conference seemed to be 
definitely favorable to the ultimate 
restoration to China of all such con- 
cessions. 

One unpleasant inference emerges 
from the consideration of these 
three forms of foreign encroach- 
ment upon Chinese sovereignty. 
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However reasonable they may seem 
in some respects, they would never 
have occurred if the Chinese people 
had, from the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, possessed an army 
and navy commensurate with their 
vast numbers. The foreign powers 
were able to establish their control 
because the Chinese government 
was too weak to resist. Might has 
in great measure taken the place of 
right in this restriction of Chinese 
sovereignty. On the other hand, the 
principal offenders seem to be at 
present disposed to yield back the 
greater part, if not all, of their 
usurped power, as soon as the 
Chinese have set up a unified and 
competent government. 

The last three days of the first 
week were devoted to Population 
and Food Supply, Mandates, Inter- 
national Education, Communica- 
tions, Foreign Missions and Foreign 
Investments. It is greatly to be 
regretted that the conference con- 
tained no representative of the Cath- 
olic missions or of Catholic mis- 
sionary practice and theory. Several 
of the Protestant spokesmen offered 
rather remarkable suggestions; for 
example, that the missionary should 
preach “undogmatic” Christianity, 
that he has no more right to spread 
Christian doctrines in a foreign 
country than the champions of Bol- 
shevism and Communism have to 
propagate their destructive theories, 
and that the missionary should ex- 
hibit complete obedience to the laws 
of the foreign state in which he re- 
sides. 

In a similar situation St. Peter 
and the other Apostles gave a ty- 
rannical government a very differ- 
ent answer: “We ought to obey God 
rather than men.” 

Of the other subjects enumerated 
in the last paragraph, Population 


and the Food Supply seemed to 
arouse the greatest interest. While 
no sound solution was suggested for 
any of the baffling problems falling 
under this head, certain general 
facts were brought out with con- 
siderable definiteness. In other 
words, the problems themselves ob- 
tained clearer statement. It was 
shown that the world’s population, 
despite its extraordinary increase in 
the last century, is not likely to 
press upon the world’s food supply 
for another century, possibly not 
for two centuries. This proposition 
was laid down by authorities who, 
quite evidently, were not prejudiced 
in favor of either large families or 
a rapidly increasing population. In 
view of the capacity of the earth to 
produce more than sufficient food 
for all its inhabitants, “over-popu- 
lated” countries, like China and 
Japan, cannot with any show of 
decency, be told that the world does 
not owe them the means of sub- 
sistence. Although they do not, 
probably cannot, at present provide 
sufficient food for their own people, 
they are ready, or will soon be 
ready, to produce other goods which 
they would like to exchange for the 
required addition to their native 
food supply. In this respect their 
condition does not differ from that 
of Great Britain. The unsolved 
problem is to find markets for their 
manufactured goods. 

This is the great riddle of our 
modern’ industrial organization. 
Compared with it, the Riddle of the 
Sphinx was simple and easy. As 
pointed out by one of the Japanese 
delegates, his country produces tex- 
tile goods in competition with Eng- 
land and the United States. In all 
three countries that industry is 
over-developed and in a chronic 
condition of partial operation. The 
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inability to find adequate foreign 
markets is indeed considerably in- 
creased by the stupid tariff barriers 
erected by many national govern- 
ments. If they were demolished, or 
even lowered, Japan could undoubt- 
edly find markets for a larger quan- 
tity of her textile products. To that 
extent, however, her goods would 
displace some of those which are 
now produced by other countries. 
The former’s gain would be the lat- 
ter’s loss. In its larger aspect the 
problem would remain unsolved. 
The world’s capacity to produce 
textiles would still exceed the de- 
mands of the world market. 

To the suggestion that Japan 
should divert some of her produc- 
tive power from the textile to other 
industries the obvious reply is that 
every other important industry 
shows the same condition of exces- 
sive development, unprofitable com- 
petition and insufficient markets. 
In none of them would she be able 
to find remunerative employment 
for her “surplus” population. Nor 
is Japan the only country in this 
predicament. Certain essential 
British industries have a productive 
capacity in excess of the available 
world market, and it is very doubt- 
ful that adequate markets could be 
found for the products of any other 
important industry that might be 
set up in that country. This condi- 
tion seems to be world-wide. Most 
of the important industries of the 
United States are capable of pro- 
ducing more goods than can be sold 
at profitable prices. There is con- 
stant danger of over-production, in- 
dustrial depression and unemploy- 
ment. Although the modern in- 
dustrial system is able to produce 
more than sufficient goods to enable 
all the inhabitants of the world to 
live in reasonable comfort, a way 
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has not yet been found to an ef- 
fective method of distribution. No 
fruitful suggestion to this end was 
made by any of the economists at 
the conference. 

One of the questions put on the 
agenda under the head of “Popula- 
tion and Food Supply” was: “May 
a nation close its undeveloped terri- 
tory to the other nations, with a 
view to maintaining a high standard 
of living?” The question received 
no definite answer, nor even sys- 
fematic discussion. All the “sur- 
plus” inhabitants of Japan (like- 
wise of China and India) could 
produce sufficient food and other 
necessaries of life for themselves if 
they were enabled to migrate to 
other parts of the world, for ex- 
ample, to the United States, Canada 
and South America. Are _ these 
countries morally justified in ex- 
cluding these Oriental peoples, so 
long as their entrance would not re- 
duce living conditions to nearly as 
low a level as that on which they 
are now compelled to subsist? In 
other words, does charity require 
the peoples of the United States, 
Canada and South America to help 
those Oriental nations at the cost 
of this relatively small inconven- 
ience to themselves? After all, God 
created the earth and its resources 
for all the children of men. The 
American and Canadian peoples 
have no title deeds signed by the 
Creator which confer upon them ex- 
clusive national territories and re- 
sources. While I do not undertake 
to answer these baffling and dis- 
couraging questions, I would point 
out the moral obligation of all na- 
tions which exclude Orientals to 
make some arrangement whereby 
the latter can exchange their manu- 
factured goods for the food that 
they must have if they are to be 
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permitted to find nourishment on 
our common earth. This proposi- 
tion implies two actions by the 
more fortunate nations: tariff re- 
duction and some form of inter- 
national economic organization. 
Very naturally this topic called 
for some discussion of the proposal 
to solve the population problem by 
methods of deliberate restriction. 
On the agenda of the conference the 
question was phrased thus: “Is it 
moral for a State to encourage birth 
control?” Like the ethical question 
about excluding needy peoples from 
less crowded territories, this one 
failed to receive adequate discus- 
sion. Indeed, it was not even men- 
tioned by the chairman. One of the 
Japanese delegates noted that birth 
control is sometimes suggested as a 
remedy for the over-population of 
his country, but observed that it 
was impractical, because a large 


proportion of the people regard it 


as morally wrong. In any case he 
said, birth control could not become 
effective to any notable degree for 
many years, whereas the problem 
of over-population is immediate, 
pressing, urgent. 

Another representative from Ja- 
pan, Professor Takayanagi, ob- 
served that the Catholic Church for- 
bids birth control practices and 
suggested that the chairman call 
upon me for a statement on the sub- 
ject. In passing, it is interesting 
to note that this gentleman has a 
Catholic wife who was also a dele- 
gate to the conference. She was 
converted to the faith while attend- 
ing the Academy of the Sacred 
Heart in Tokyo. One of the Chris- 
tian names which she took was 
Teresa of the Infant Jesus. It is pe- 
culiarly appropriate, for a sweeter, 
not to say more angelic face than 
hers could scarcely be found among 


any people. Returning to her hus- 
band’s suggestion, I have to report 
that the chairman manifested no 
enthusiasm for a formal discussion 
of birth control. With evident re- 
luctance he invited me to speak if 
I cared to do so. Before the session 
closed I did take occasion to point 
out that the Catholic prohibition of 
mechanical and chemical devices 
for birth prevention could never be 
repealed, since it is based upon the 
principle that these are intrinsically 
immoral, being perversions of na- 
ture. I then tried to show that the 
Catholic position was in ha: aony 
with human welfare for two rea- 
sons: First, birth control inevitably 
leads to an increase of selfishness 
and soft living, a decrease in the ca- 
pacity for endurance and a general 
weakening of mopal fiber; second, 
no group that practices birth con- 
trol produces an average of 3 3/5 
children per married couple, which 
is the number necessary to prevent 
a decline in population. 

The latter proposition had a par- 
ticular bearing upon a statement 
previously made by one of the 
American representatives. In his 
opinion the ideal condition in every 
country would be that of stationary 
population. Apparently he would 
attain this end through deliberate 
birth control. He overlooks the 
fact that once this practice is 
adopted by all elements of a com- 
munity the population will continu- 
ally decline. It will not become 
stationary. Another American econ- 
omist inquired whether I had any 
statistical data to prove the propo- 
sition that no birth controlling 
group produces as high an average 
as 3 3/5 children per couple. I re- 
plied that the only supporting evi- 
dence is to be found in common ob- 
servation and common knowledge. 

















No delegate disputed this inference, 
nor the assumption that birth con- 
trolling couples in the future and 
everywhere will fail, as they have 
always notoriously failed, to repro- 
duce themselves. 

During the discussion on Popula- 
tion a diverting incident occurred 
which involved Grace Abbott, the 
Chief of the United States Children’s 
Bureau. Evidently under the im- 
pression that Miss Abbott favors 
birth control as a remedy for the 
ills of over-population, an Ameri- 
can delegate asked her whether she 
did not think it would be a good 
thing to delegate Margaret Sanger 
to preach that “gospel” to the peo- 
ple of Japan. Very promptly and 
emphatically came the answer: “I 
certainly do not think so.” 

So far as they could be ascer- 
tained, the dominant opinions of 
the round table on Population and 
Food Supply might be thus sum- 
marized: Birth control is not an ac- 
tual solution for over-population in 
the Orient; a considerable rise in 
the standard of living of the masses 
would probably lower the rate of 
population increase, owing to de- 
ferment of the age of marriage, 
lessened fecundity and deliberate 
restriction of births; the only reme- 
dies that could have immediate 
value are wholesale migration to 
less developed regions, or such a di- 
vision of labor throughout the in- 
dustries of the world as would allot 
to countries like China, India and 
Japan, the task of producing and 
the opportunity of sending abroad, 
certain classes of manufactured 
goods in exchange for food. 

These conclusions are extremely 
discouraging. How can the stand- 
ard of living be increased in those 
Oriental regions so long as their 
products will not be taken by for- 
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eign countries in sufficient quanti- 
ties to keep the native workers em- 


ployed? Emigration by wholesale 
would meet the physical obstacle 
of inadequate transportation, even 
though it were permitted by the 
other nations. Rearrangement of 
the productive forces of the world 
enabling countries in the position 
of Japan to exchange their manu- 
factures for agricultural products 
would not be beyond the com- 
petence of world statesmanship if 
only men took seriously the precept 
of international charity. No mem- 
ber of the conference who heard the 
plea of the Japanese representatives 
could avoid being profoundly 
moved: “You refuse to receive our 
people in your countries and you 
put up tariff barriers against our 
goods. What are we to do?” 

The remaining topics discussed 
by the Institute were: Diplomatic 
Relations; Culture and Education; 
Foreign Investments; Industrializa- 
tion, and Immigration and Emigra- 
tion. The last two commanded the 
greatest amount of interest. By In- 
dustrialization is meant the change 
from agriculture and handicrafts to 
factory industry. The process is al- 
ready far advanced in Japan and to 
a considerable extent in China and 
India. Apparently it is attended by 
substantially all the evils that char- 
acterized the Industrial Revolution 
in England a century or more ago. 
Children, youths and women are 
cruelly exploited in the factories 
and mines, family life has under- 
gone a large measure of disintegra- 
tion, and the net effect upon public 
and private morality seems to be 
evil. On the other hand, millions 
of the inhabitants are probably in a 
better economic position than they 
would have been in the absence of 
the factory system. 














The discussion on Immigration 
and Emigration brought out certain 
important facts and seemed to jus- 
tify certain important conclusions. 
It was made clear that large scale 
emigration of Orientals to countries 
inhabited by the Caucasian race 
would face the tremendous diffi- 
culty of assimilation. This could 
not be effected without the possi- 
bility and the facility of racial inter- 
marriage, a condition which most 
white peoples will not permit, with- 
in the next two generations. 

The Japanese delegates assured 
the conference that their country 
neither expects nor asks for any 
such opportunity, nor regards emi- 
gration as a feasible remedy for 
their present condition of “over- 
population.” They professed to be 
satisfied with the Australian meth- 
od of restriction, by which the ad- 
ministrators of the law are em- 
powered to exclude anyone whom 
they regard as undesirable. Japa- 
nese, Chinese and Hindus are in- 
variably put in that category, usu- 
ally by the simple device of being 
required to read in a language 
which they do not understand! On 
the other hand, the representatives 
from Japan strongly and feelingly 
asserted that their people resent the 
law of 1924 which totally excludes 
them from the United States. The 
Japanese look upon this provision 
as cruel discrimination and a gross 
affront to their country and people. 
They would make no complaint if 
their nationals were admitted on 
the quota basis, in the same way as 
Europeans. 

Had the law of 1924 been thus 
framed, the number of Japanese an- 
nually admissible into the United 
States would have been less than 
two hundred! What a pity that 
Congress thus offended a 


our 
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friendly nation, simply because it 
got angry at an indiscreet diplo- 
matic phrase used by the Japanese 
foreign office! The total exclusion 
of the Chinese is equally unneces- 
sary and inexcusable. If they were 
admitted on the quota basis fixed 
in the law of 1924, their possible ad- 
missions to the United States in any 
year could not have exceeded a few 
thousand. If the most recent cen- 
sus had been taken as the quota 
basis for all immigrants, which is 
the only fair method, the number of 
Japanese eligible for entrance would 
be considerably increased while the 
number of Chinese would be con- 
siderably decreased. Two per cent 
of the Chinese in the country in 
1920 constituted a much smaller 
number than two per cent of those 
who were here in 1890, while the 
contrary was true of the Japanese. 
On either basis the total number of 
both peoples eligible for admission 
would be too small to cause more 
than an infinitesimal amount of in- 
convenience to any group, person, 
or interest in the United States. 
International good will, national de- 
cency and magnanimity and Chris- 
tian charity all demand that Con- 
gress put an end to this offensive 
discrimination against two great 
peoples and apply to them the same 
immigration law that it applies to 
the nations of Europe. 

Space is wanting for even a brief 
account of the discussions of those 
conference topics which have re- 
ceived bare mention in these pages. 
Topics of an economic character 
have been presented at some length 
because participation in the eco- 
nomic discussions prevented me 
from attending the round tables 
that were engaged with the other 
subjects and because the economic 
problems are undoubtedly the most 

































pressing and the most important, 
both for international good will and 
for human welfare in general. The 
friction and trouble latent, for ex- 
ample, in foreign missions, diplo- 
matic relations, culture and educa- 
tion, constitute much less serious 
and less immediate problems than 
those which inhere in the distress- 
ful economic conditions. 

No session, or meeting, or round 
table of the Institute takes a vote 
or passes resolutions on any of the 
questions that it considers. What, 
then, does the Institute accomplish? 
This question is no more relevant 
than would be a similar inquiry 
concerning the National Conference 
of Social Work, the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities or any 
other organization which is funda- 
mentally a forum and an instru- 
ment of general education. 

As defined in the second article 
of its constitution, the object of the 
Institute is “to study the conditions 
of the Pacific peoples with a view to 
the improvement of their mutual 
relations.” One of the ways of pur- 
suing this end is conferences such 
as those held at Honolulu in 1925 
and 1927. The facts ascertained, 
the opinions expressed, and the con- 
clusions reached by the individual 
delegates, can all be utilized for the 
education of the general public on 
the problems of the Pacific, through 
the press, through addresses, and 
through all the other organized 
methods of publicity. Since the 
delegates to the conference do not 
represent the governments of the 
countries from which they comie, 
their influence and activities must 
remain unofficial and educational. 

The other method used by the In- 
stitute is that which may be de- 
scribed as research. A secretariat 
is maintained at Honolulu, with a 
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director of research whose duty it 
is to carry out the particular studies 
determined upon by the governing 
body of the Institute. It is hoped 
that a considerable amount of such 
work will be undertaken and com- 
pleted before the next conference. 
One has only to reflect upon such 
questions as those raised by over- 
population, industrialization, inter- 
national competition, international 
migration, etc., in order to get some 
idea of the vast and general igno- 
rance surrounding the great prob- 
lems of the Pacific and the neces- 
sity of wider and more fundamental 
knowledge before even a start can 
be made toward their solution. The 
results of research studies in these 
and other subjects will of course be- 
come available for all who are inter- 
ested. 

This inadequate sketch of its na- 
ture, methods and progress shows, 
I think, that the Institute of Pacific 
Relations has immense possibilities 
of service to the peace and mutual 
welfare of the countries in the Pa- 
cific Basin. And it must be remem- 
bered that they comprise a con- 
siderable majority of the earth’s in- 
habitants. 

Whatever may be the ultimate 
effects of the Institute conferences 
upon the Pacific peoples, their edu- 
cative benefit to the delegates can 
scarcely be exaggerated. During the 
weeks immediately preceding the 
recent conference we all received 
from the secretariat a considerable 
number of “data papers” on topics 
related to the work of the confer- 
ence. Most of them I was able to 
read on the voyage between San 
Francisco and Honolulu, meanwhile 
congratulating myself that the task 
of “reading up” was about finished. 
When I reached Punahou School, 
where the conference was held. I 
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found an additional quantity of 
“data papers.” Thereafter, no day 
passed without its voluminous con- 
tribution. Upwards of one hundred 
pieces of literature, either printed 
or mimeographed, had come into 
my possession before the end of 
the conference. All of it is help- 
ful, most of it exceptionally so, in as 
much as it was specially prepared 
by experts. A considerable part 
of the material is not available 
anywhere else in such convenient 
form. 

The most concrete and satisfying 
enlightenment, however, was ob- 
tained at the round table discus- 
sions and the evening forum meet- 
ings, and from daily association 
with specialists in many subjects 
from many countries. No amount 
or variety of reading could give the 
live and colorful impressions of 
China, Japan and Korea that one 
received from listening to the repre- 
sentatives of those lands. An 
American delegate to the 1925 con- 
ference said afterward: “I will 
never think of the Japanese or 
Chinese in terms of race groups 
again but in terms of Mr. Zumoto 
and Mr. T. K. Koo.” This ability 
to visualize alien races and peoples 
in the light of their best instead of 
their worst specimens is probably 
the most enduring benefit that one 
derives from attendance at the con- 
ference. During three days’ dis- 
cussion of China, my place at the 
round table was between two 
Chinese women. Judged by the 
tests of native ability, culture and 
manifest reasonableness, they were 
not inferior to any women that I 
have ever met in the United States 
or in Europe. I heard an able and 


witty address by a woman from 
Korea. 
China and Japan, 


I listened to men from 
who, though 


speaking in a strange tongue, were 
able to express their thoughts as 
clearly and effectively as any of the 
delegates who claim English as 
their native speech. I heard econ- 
omists from Australia and New 
Zealand use the same “professional 
patois” that for more than thirty 
years has been familiar to me in my 
own country. I heard more than 
one able and beautifully phrased ad- 
dress by Sir Frederick Whyte, the 
brilliant young Scot who has al- 
ready rendered distinguished serv- 
ice to both Britain and India as 
President of the First Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly and who seems 
destined for a great diplomatic ca- 
reer. Probably he was the best 
equipped, most useful and most in- 
fluential person at the conference. 
More significant than the com- 
petence which these and many other 
foreign delegates exhibited was the 
authentic note of common hu- 
manity which they invariably and 
unanimously struck. They verified 
the saying “all the world’s akin.” 
No matter how free a delegate may 
have striven to keep himself from 
racial prejudice and assumptions of 
racial superiority, he must have ob- 
tained in the conference a clearer 
and more impressive grasp of the 
great truth that God made all men 
in His own image and likeness. 
On the first evening of the con- 
ference and on the following Sun- 
day afternoon, the respective view- 
points of the various national 
groups were set forth by their 
chosen representatives. These care- 
fully prepared statements exhibited 
a far greater degree of mutual agree- 
ment than of disagreement. Each 
speaker seemed to be moved by a 
spirit of genuine fairness and the 
desire to face all problems frankly 
and to go at least half way in meet- 

















ing the positions and needs of the 
other nations. No one who heard 
those addresses or the discussions 
at the round tables and the evening 
forums could avoid the conclusion 
that this gathering possessed the 
spirit and likewise the ability to 
propose and carry through solutions 
of the Pacific problems which would 
be at least as effective as those that 
have been attempted by the various 
foreign offices. It might, indeed, 
be plausibly objected that the na- 
tional groups attending the confer- 
ence were not fairly representative 
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of their respective nations. Per- 
haps so: nevertheless I like to be- 
lieve that the delegates express the 
mind and heart of the average men 
and women in their respective coun- 
tries. At any rate, it can be con- 
fidently asserted that the great ma- 
jority of the people in every country 
interested in the problems of the 
Pacific Basin are capable of taking 
quite as reasonable a position as 
that occupied by the members of the 
conference. Herein lies the great 
task of education which faces the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 





THE SONG. 


By Amy PoweERs. 


SAINT FRANCIS paused within the wood 
To hear the brown bird’s note— 

Oh, cool and sweet the silver fire 
Within its slender throat. 


It sang the joy of sunlit hours 
Of blue and golden days, 

The wistful beauty of the dusk 
In still, green forest ways— 

Of Him Who gives the earth to bloom 
And sends the gentle rain, 

Of shining fields beyond the dawn. 
And white peace after pain, 

Of tired souls who yet fare on 
Beneath a high star led... 


“My brother,” . 


. » good 
Saint Francis said. 











ATHER MURPHY found her in 


the sleepy grayness of an 
early October morn. 
Hurrying homeward, heavy- 


eyed, from an urgent sick call, the 
young pastor of St. Anthony’s al- 
most tripped over the small bundle 
on the rectory doorstep. The 
bundle let out a faint cry. Father 
Murphy clucked pityingly. 

Now a pastor among the tene- 
ments of New York is never really 
surprised at anything. He stum- 
bles over many strange things, 
from drunks to babies, in the 
course of his pastoral wanderings. 
This was a slightly different case, 
however, for within the hour he 
had blessed the souls of a poor 
dying mother and a little baby 
whose stay on earth had been as 
brief as his own fervent prayer. 

The memory made him pause, a 
strange tugging at his heartstrings, 
and into his momentary reverie 
came Patrolman Finnegan leisurely 
strolling his lonely watch before the 
dawn. 

“Good mornin’, Father. I see ye 
have another wan. Sure that makes 
the fifth this summer, if I remember 


right. Ye attract them like honey, 
Father.” He bent to examine the 
infant. “Alike as peas in a pod; not 


a thing to identify it except this lit- 
tle locket. Every one of them’s the 
same. Nary a thing but a locket 
with a picture in it of some one that 
nobody ever saw before. Shall I be 


takin’ it along with me to the sta- 
tion house?” 

Father Murphy pondered a mo- 
ment. 
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“Jim,” he said at last, “do me a 
favor. Don’t take this one. Let me 
have it. No one will be any the 
wiser. For two hours past, my boy, 
I prayed to the good God for the 
soul of a little one like this. Then 
God called that small soul to Him- 
self. Tony Silva’s wife died an 
hour ago and the new baby with 
her. This little tyke is enough like 
that new baby to be its ghost. The 
poor woman’s last request was for 
me to take care of the baby. I said 
I would but God took it instead.” 
His voice sank lower. “It may be 
only coincidence, Jim, but it looks 
as if He wanted to hold me to my 
promise. Anyway I'll try my hand 
at it. Since I preach so much about 
Faith, Hope and Charity I might as 
well be learning to practice what 
I preach.” 

“Sure as far as I’m concerned it’s 
Mrs. Silva’s own baby that ye have, 
Father,” smiled Finnegan. The 
bundle squawked. “Hear that now? 
As an old married man, let me give 
ye,some good advice. A good start 
is half the battle. Ill give ye a good 
lift on it.” The patrolman turned 
to a milk wagon rumbling loudly 
along the deserted street, “Billy, me 
boy, come down off that wagon with 
two bottles of grade ‘A’; give me 
no argument, ye good-for-nothing, 
or I'll pinch ye for making so much 
noise so early in the mornin’.” The 
baby squawked again as the three 
men beamed solemnly upon it. 

That’s how Father Murphy found 
her, and in a gray dawn twenty 
years later, with the milk bottles 
rattling and the wagon wheels 
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scraping on the same street, he 
found her again whom he thought 
was lost. 

But that’s getting ahead of the 
story. 


The lovely melody of the Lieb- 
straum faded slowly away. A slip 
of a girl, shy and trembling, but 
with a voice from heaven, breathed 
the last golden note into the heavy 
atmosphere of the ultra-dilettant 
New York night club. After a mo- 
mentary stillness of rapt attention 
there suddenly broke the hum of 
marveling voices and the thunder 
of sincere applause. 

Unheralded, a new star had risen. 
Slowly, subtly the realization came 
to everyone in the gorgeous room. 
The eyes of the men admired, the 
glances of the woman appraised, but 
in every face flickered the appre- 
ciation of a new sensation. 

“Where did Dugan get her?” 
“What's her name?” “Wonderful.” 
“Gorgeous voice.” “Too good for a 
place like this.” 

The hum became a very babel. 
Again and again they called her out 
for an encore until, exhausted, she 
could sing no more. A slim, exotic- 
looking woman turned to her com- 
panion. 

“The kid’s a riot, Jerry.” There 
was sincere admiration in her eyes, 
for none are so quick to give talent 
its due as the members of the half 
world. “She’s got everything. Du- 
gan will never be able to hold her. 
That child’s name will be in electric 
lights soon.” 

The man barely nodded, but the 
gleam in his eyes showed that he, 
too, had been warmed by the divine 
spark that had suddenly burst into 
glorious flame before his eyes. Ad- 
miration was in his eyes and some- 
thing else; puzzled, reflective, as of 


a mind searching vainly to identify 
an elusive remembrance; eyes look- 
ing beyond the moment into the 
shadowy past. 

The orchestra broke into a wild 
jazz refrain and the floor became 
packed with swaying, pushing danc- 
ers. The momentary tribute to 
genius had been paid. The adora- 
tion of the tin gods began again. 
Savage hearts in cultured civilized 
bodies pulsed to the beat of 
the metropolitan tom-toms. Dim 
shadowy lights; husky whispering, 
broken now and then by hard, sharp 
laughter; slanting, cynical glances; 
tinkling ice in amber liquid; the 
shuffling of hundreds of restless feet 
to the moaning of the saxophones 
and the tingling tapping of the 
drums. Merry-go-round, ceaseless, 
deliberate, lost in the spell of the 
rhythm; lulled by the heavy exotic 
atmosphere. The spirit of Rome 
and Ninive reincarnated. 

The man looked on, unseeing, ab- 
sorbed in something far away. The 
woman, on the contrary, was very 
wide awake, very much in the pres- 
ent. Something suddenly dawning 
upon her she exclaimed in a hushed 
and excited whisper. 

“Jerry, I was trying to place that 
kid. She’s a ringer for... Laurette. 
Gosh, she’s so like her I feel 
creepy.” 

The man started. The dullness 
fled from his eyes. What his 
memory had been searching had 
been found for him. The kid was 
like Laurette, the living breathing 
image of her, only far younger than 
the Laurette of years ago. Dear, 
dead Laurette, she of the tender 
heart, and spirit of fire. Like a 
wraith she had drifted off into the 
darkness, and his heart had died 
with her going. The thing he really 
loved the best had been lost, because 
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of his broken promise, leaving 
through the sorrowful years but 
a fragrant memory. Now her spir- 
it was reincarnated in the person 
of this innocent child flaunting 
her youth and freshness before his 
eyes. 

“Laurette,” he breathed, so low 
that only a spirit could hear. He 
laughed harshly. What a chump he 
was, mooning over memories be- 
cause of a sweet-faced kid. Pulling 
himself together with an obvious ef- 
fort, he rose. 

“Well, what do you say? Shall 
we try some place else? The best 
part of this show is over.” He 
wanted to get away. The ghost of 
the past was too strong for him. 
He might do something silly if he 
stayed. 

His companion seemed to sense 
his mood and sympathized with this 
sudden Wesire to leave, where a half- 
hour before he had seemed so 
utterly content to stay. She, too, 
had known Laurette and the whole 
sad story of her passing. Without 
a word she gathered her wrap 
around her and led the way from 
the night club. 


Although, theoretically, an in- 
finity of space stretches between 
Heaven and Hell—at least the wise 
men tell us so—there is actually but 
the length of a short city block be- 
tween St. Anthony’s chapel and the 
Club Ultimo. West 47th Street in 
New York City nestles proudly in 
the comforting shadow of one of 
these institutions and puts its 
tongue in its cheek at the mere 
mention of the other. 

Yet the vagaries of human nature 
are so remarkable that the guardian 
spirits of both these places were 
very old friends. Father Murphy 
does not approve of the activities of 
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Jim Dugan, yet because of the in- 
consistency of the true Celt his dis- 
approval fostered friendship rather 
than animosity. 

“Jim makes his living by encour- 
aging the frailties of human na- 
ture,” said Father Tom, “and I 
make mine by discouraging them. 
Always within bounds, of course, I 
like my good time as well as the 
next one. My job is when they kick 
over the traces, and when all is said 
and done I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they all come to me in 
the end. For all the evil Jim Dugan 
has been responsible for in this 
world I am more sure of him com- 
ing to me before he passes on to 
the next than I am of any one of the 
scatterbrains that fritter away all 
their good money and even more 
valuable time drinking and carous- 
ing in his place.” 

One fine sunny day Father Mur- 
phy met Jim Dugan on the corner 
of Broadway and 47th Street. 

“Jim, I’ve been worrying about 
you although you don’t deserve it. 
The papers are full of cabaret rob- 
beries lately and it’s a wonder to me 
that they have passed up that place 
of yours so long. Are you alive to 
the situation, man?” 

Dugan nodded sagely. 
Father Murphy.” 

“Have you noticed any shady 
characters around your place?” 
went on the priest. “By this time 
you should know them all by their 
first names.” 

“IT have not, Father Tom, but you 
can’t tell them nowadays. Most are 
kids that the cops haven’t been able 
to get a line on. The only old timer 
that I’ve seen around is Jerry the 
Duke. He’s been in almost every 
night for the past month acting 
moonstruck over a new girl I have, 
but she won’t have anything to do 


“I am, 
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with him. To give the devil his due, 
he hasn’t bothered her any. Not 
even asked her name.” Dugan’s 
voice softened. “Sure you ought to 
know her, Father. She’s the sweet- 
est little kid I ever saw and as 
straight as a string. Came into the 
place last July and asked for a job. 
Told her I didn’t have any. And 
right away she began to sing in my 
face. She took me right off my pins 
but she got the job. She has the 
best voice I’ve heard in years and is 
packing them in every night. They 
come from Times Square and Fifth 
Avenue to hear her and they can’t 
get enough. But it hasn’t gone to 
her head yet. And the joke of it is 
she’s got me hypnotized too, hard 
boiled as I am. I’m even thinking 
of sending her to a singing teacher. 
I feel like a boy scout who has to do 
his one good deed. She’s a witch, 
Father.” 

“I'd like to meet her, Jim,” an- 
swered Father Murphy, “although 
it’s not much interest I have in 
youngsters since little Alice left the 
good sisters to make her own way 
in the world, as she put it. I have 
no relatives of my own and that lit- 
tle girl that I found on my doorstep 
twenty years ago was like a daugh- 
ter and little sister all in one. But 
she had her own mind and I was not 
the one to interfere with her free- 
dom. I told her I'd be ready to help 
her any time she needed it. I am, 
although I haven’t laid eyes on her 
in the last two years. However...” 
his eyes clouded, “Ili not be boring 
you with my personal troubles. You 
know the-story by now as well as 
I do myself. Send the girl along, 
Jim, any time she wants to come. 
In the meantime mark what I’ve 
told you and be careful.” 

“T will, Father, but I’m not worry- 
ing. I’m no slower with a gun now 


” 


than I was with my fists in the old 
days. The crook that tries to hold 
up the Ultimo is going to have a 
man-size job on his hands and I’m 
the one who’s thinking that he 
won’t do it in the end. Just the 
same,” there was a twinkle in the 
big man’s eye, “it would do no harm 
to hold yourself ready, Father. I 
might need you to help the other 
fella through the Golden Gate.” 

“Cocksure of yourself as ever, 
Jim. Well, I'll be ready, although 
there’s no doubt as to whether it 
would be a blessing or a misfortune 
if that place of yours was wiped 
out.” 

“Good-bye, Father. You’re right 
and I’m the one who knows it. But 
it’s my business and I'll go out of it 
in my own sweet way and as much 
as possible without harm to myself. 
That’s always been my way, Father 
Tom.” 


So we come to the night when 
Father Murphy was called to Du- 
gan’s place for the final chapter in 
the story of a certain street and the 
three men whose destinies were so 
strangely intertwined with it. 

That night prayers rose to 
Heaven from the sainted fastnesses 
of old St. Anthony’s and the tempt- 
ing moan of the saxophone filtered 
through the heavy curtains of the 
Club Ultimo. Then all was still and 
in the quiet reaches of the early 
morning hours an angel crept down 
the gray dawn and cleansed a red 
soul through sacrifice. 

The office of the Club Ultimo was 
a little cubbyhole near the kitchen. 
Every night when the last visitor 
had come and most of them gone, 
except the incorrigible burners of 
daylight, Jim Dugan retired to his 
cave to balance the night’s receipts. 
The furnishings of this famous 
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sanctum were plain; just a little 
oak table, a sturdy safe and a couple 
of ancient chairs. It was a treasure 
house and business office combined 
in which the master was wont to 
haggle with the cook, the waiters, 
the musicians and the performers. 

Everyone had easy access to it. 
Jim Dugan was very sure of him- 
self as Father Murphy had said. So 
it didn’t surprise him to have the 
door open when he was busy and to 
have almost anyone come in with- 
out knocking, especially when the 
newcomer was such an exception- 
ally pretty girl as Norma O’Brien. 

“What is it now, kid?” asked Jim 
without stopping his count of the 
huge pile of yellow backed bills on 
the table. “Another raise?” 

The girl hesitated long and nerv- 
ously before answering. Not really 
beautiful but with a shy haunting 
wistfulness and a voice like a tin- 
kling bell she had won for herself a 
very special niche in the old Irish- 
man’s heart. To him she was the 
clean spirit of exultant youth un- 
sullied by the crude harshness of 
his daily life. Somewhere in the 
shadowy past he had known one 
like her but for the life of him he 
could not remember who or when 
or where. Little he bothered about 
dreams however. Here before him 
stood the one living being who could 
really bring him peace. Her every 
word he kept and treasured in his 
heart. But none but Jim Dugan 
knew it. 

“Now, Uncle Jim, I don’t come 
asking for a raise every week when 
you’ve helped me so much already.” 
There was a gentle chiding note in 
her voice as she stood looking every 
place except in his eyes. Dugan 


had stopped his count and was re- 
garding her quizzically. 
She went on with an obvious ef- 
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fort. “Please don’t laugh and say it 
sounds just like a woman, but I’m 
awfully nervous. It’s because of 
that tall gray-haired man that you 
said used to be such a famous 
crook.” ‘ 

“Jerry the Duke?” prompted Du- 
gan. “Sure he reformed years ago, 
child. He’s so good now a mouse 
wouldn’t be afraid of him.” 

“I’m not afraid of him but he 
gives me the creepiest feeling by the 
way he stares at me and follows me 
with his eyes. He comes every 
night now and is always the last one 
to go. There used to be a lady with 
him but lately he’s been all alone. 
He’s never been fresh like some of 
the others. He hasn’t even spoken 
to me once, but the way he looks 
and looks and looks. It makes me 
want to scream sometimes, being 
stared at like that. What do you 
think is the matter with him, Uncle 
Jim? Shouldn’t you say something 
to him about it?” 

Dugan leaned forward and taking 
her hand patted it soothingly as he 
would if she had been his own child. 

“Sure I don’t know what’s the 
matter with him, girl. Maybe you 
look like some one he used to know. 
But if all he does is stare at you 
there’s nothing to worry about. As 
long as he doesn’t get gay don’t you 
lose any sleep. If he does, though, 
just you let me know and I'll know 
how to deal with him. Now run 
along and sing your last song and 
leave the door a little on a crack so 
I can hear you. It helps me to 
count better. Go on now,” as the 
girl still lingered, “forget Jerry the 
Duke and get your mind on singing 
for Jim Dugan.” 

The object of this conversation 
sat at his little table, mingled 
thoughts racing through his active 
brain. The ghosts of the past were 




















tumbling over each other as they 
rioted about in his memory. Al- 
though he had quit the game long 
ago he still knew all the signs of a 
good stick-up when he saw them 
and unconsciously he had often ap- 
praised the possibility of the Club 
Ultimo. It was made to order for 
a robbery; a regular yeggman’s 
paradise. Other restaurants had 
the same little rooms where the cash 
was counted every night. The prac- 
tice was universal, but never in his 
life had he seen a place where the 
man in charge so openly disre- 
garded the ordinary rules of caution 
as Jim Dugan did. Gossip had it 
that he relied entirely on his repu- 
tation as a man who was handy 
with a gun. 

The Duke smiled the thin crook’s 
smile that all the years of reform 
had not mellowed nor worn away. 

Many a man had gone west who 
thought the way Dugan did. A few 
gentlemen of that turn of mind he 
had himself enlightened in the days 
long gone by. 

The smile faded. The cocksure 
old mick sitting there with the door 
open counting his money and if the 
Duke’s eyes and training did not de- 
ceive him there was a fine little job 
being planned right now against the 
man who laughed at danger. 

Several weeks ago, certain gentle- 
men of rather elastic reputation, 
well known to the Duke, had de- 
veloped a sudden taste for music 
and bright lights and become 
nightly patrons of the Club Ultimo. 
Amused, he had looked on as they 
familiarized themselves with every 
detail of the layout of the place and 
carefully noted the comings and go- 
ings of the various members of the 
staff and the patrons. How often he 
had done that very thing himself in 
the halcyon days of his prime. 
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To his practiced eye it looked 
very much as though the time for 
action was fast approaching. Norma 
O’Brien had sung her last song and 
returned to Dugan’s cubbyhole. 
The lilting notes of the orchestra’s 
last fox-trot had died away. A 
couple of straggling waiters were 
still busy over their deserted tables 
when two men opposite the Duke 
got up, ostensibly to leave. Almost 
at once they separated and as one 
approached the door whence the 
obsequious head-waiter had already 
departed, the other made for the lit- 
tle office in the rear. 

Just as quietly and as swiftly 
Jerry also got up and crossed the 
floor. The light of joyful battle was 
in his eyes. As he saw his quarry 
enter the little office he galvanized 
into decisive action. With a bound 
he reached the door, a practiced foot 
jamming it open, a familiar hand 
whipping the automatic from his 
pocket. 

His quarry whirled. 

Two guns spoke as one and the 
other man crumpled back against 
the safe. The Duke stood, un- 
steadily, holding the smoking weap- 
on in his hand. Then it slipped to 
the floor and he reeled a bit. 

“What a blasted fool you are, Jim 
Dugan, to give them a wide open 
crib like this to shoot at,” he mut- 
tered. Then he, too, sagged forward 
on his face. 

A woman’s scream and Dugan’s 
voice crying, “One of you dumb- 
bells get a doctor and Father Mur- 
phy quick,” were the last sounds he 
remembered before darkness came. 

Through the dull haze a little spot 
of light appeared which grew 
swiftly brighter and brighter until 
suddenly his eyes opened and he 
found himself looking up into the 
lovely face of Norma O’Brien. 
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Tears were in those eyes and 
an anxious look which suddenly 
cleared when he smiled faintly. She 
shifted his head until it rested more 
comfortably in her lap. “I’m so 
glad he isn’t killed,” he heard her 
murmur, “it was such a brave thing 
to do.” 

“Forget it, kid,” whispered the 
Duke. “Saw you go in; then that 
yegg. I knew what he was after and 
it didn’t seem like a safe place for 
you. Just thinking of you, kid. 
Liked you the first time I saw you.” 

Norma turned her head away. 

“Oh, not that way, kid. I’m not 
mushy. You just reminded me a 
lot of some one I used to know 
and... care for a great deal. You 
never heard of anyone called 
Laurette Brown, did you?” 

The girl shook her head without 
looking at him. A smothered oath 
burst from Dugan. “... I thought 
she reminded me of some one. So 
that’s why you hung around and 
mooned over her, Jerry.” 

Old Jim turned to the girl and 
said softly, “Laurette Brown was 
his girl years ago, Norma.” 

“My wife, Jim, but she wouldn’t 
stand for a crook.” 

“Well I'll be 
gan again. 

Through the crowd at the door 
burst Father Murphy. Long experi- 
ence had taught him that in times 
like these there was usually no time 
to be lost, so without a glance at 
any of the others he hurried for- 
ward and knelt beside the man on 
the floor. 

“It’s not serious, Father,” began 


swore Du- 
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Jerry, but a spasm of coughing cut 
his words short. 

The girl bent forward to lift him 
a little higher and as she did so a 
locket on a silver chain around her 
neck fell out of the fold of her dress 
and hung down right before the eyes 
of the kneeling priest and the pros- 
trate man. 

They couldn’t help but see it and 
the eyes of both widened with awed 
surprise. Father Murphy stretched 
out his hand almost reverently. 
With trembling fingers he un- 
fastened the lock of the little 
trinket. Like a silver flower it 
opened and from within bloomed 
the pure and youthful face of a 
glorious golden-haired woman. 

“You told me once it was my 
mother, Father Murphy,” whispered 
the girl shyly. “I’m sorry that you 
found me here. I wanted to be a 
big success before I let you know.” 

The old priest looked up at her 
for the first time. 

“Alice,” he breathed, “Alice. Sure 
I’m finding you again,” pausing, the 
happy light grew in his eyes. “For 
all I know, girl, it is your mother. 
It was on your neck twenty years 
ago when you were left on my door- 
step.” 

A feeble hand reached up and 
grasped the locket. 

“It’s Laurette,” sighed Jerry the 
Duke and his smile was mirrored in 
the wonder of his daughter’s eyes. 


Outside the wheels of the milk 
wagons rasped noisily down West 
47th Street in the gray of the early 
October morning. 
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By CuHar_es E. Hopson. 


FRIEND writes: “Why do you 

never give us any reminis- 
cences of your youth in the Old 
England that seems to be passing 
away?” 

He also says: “Egotism in talk 
and conversation is offensive.” 
True ... yet sometimes... 

When I was a lad I met a garru- 
lous old boy who had been on 
duty as a midshipman at Nelson’s 
funeral; that was in 1805. Then 
there was another whom I met at 
a country club in Devonshire, who 
had been a privateer captain in the 
Channel in the French wars, and 
later a naval lieutenant in the War 
of 1812 with the United States—and 
their revelations are _ treasured 
memories. 

The first memories are clear cut, 
permanent; one recalls better the 
happenings of seventy than those of 
seven years ago. Naturally; it was 
all new then, and therefore en- 
thralling. Whereas, as Walt Mason 
makes Mathusala say: “I’ve seen all 
things that I desired, and e’en the 
circus makes me tired.” 

The first precise well-defined 
vignettes were seen from the nurs- 
ery window at Harrogate in York- 
shire, looking out upon the Stray, 
a great grassy expanse. The review 
of a regiment of hussars; ah, what 
a sight! They have not worn such 
gorgeous uniforms since the close 
of the Crimean War in 1856. There 
was a black hairy busby on the 
head, with a flaming scarlet sack 
hanging from it; a dark blue coat, 
the whole breast being covered 





with cloth of gold. Presumably 
this finery attracted recruits—and 
housemaids. But pity the luckless 
wights, campaigning it in all weath- 
ers in that drawing-room get-up, for 
khaki was for the remote future. 
One morning the nurse, pointing 
out of the window, said: “Look, 
children, there goes your father to 
the bishop to be ordained.” What 
that signified we had naturally not 
the remotest idea; it was clearly 
something weighty and of moment; 
something to ponder; it had the 
allure of mystery. The good man 
had done the unusual, had married 
in his first year at the University, 
so the first two of us saw the light 
first at good old Cambridge. We 
were taken to the church on Sun- 
day morning where our father was 
curate, and were mightily im- 
pressed, beholding him in a wide 
dignified linen surplice, reaching to 
his feet, with white bands, like the 
black ones the French abbés wear, 
a black stole, and his B.A. hood, 
with its rabbit’s fur, hanging down 
his back. The church itself was 
filled with square loose boxes, or 
little chambers, about ten feet 
square, the bulkhead rising to four 
or five feet from the ground. These 
apartments were called pews, and 
on the doors of a number of them 
were the names of the various hotels 
on great brass plates: The George 
Hotel, The Royal Oak, and so on, 
for it was a great inland watering 
place; we had 60,000 visitors a year. 
In one field there were sixteen 
springs, each one casting up a dif- 
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ferent water, and all equally dis- 
gusting. We children would make 
ourselves a nauseous draft of salt 
and water, wishing to be in the 
fashion. 

But the most enticing sight of all 
were the huntsmen in their “pink” 
coats—actually bright scarlet—and 
the fox hounds; for Yorkshire is 
preéminently the sporting county. 
In friends’ houses the things that 
stand out in my memory are the 
foxes’ brushes, hunting crops, 
and spurs, flanking the sporting 
chromos suspended from the walls. 

“Well, young gentleman,” said a 
genial Nimrod, tossing me into the 
air, “what would you like to be 
when you grow up?” “I don’t know 
what they call it, sir,” was the reply, 
“but something to do with horses 
and dogs.” “Right you are, young 
man; you couldn’t do better;” for 
the cave man still lives in us all. 
We are actually little removed from 
the Cromagnon men, or so said an 
authority at Columbia University in 
the New York Times not long ago. 

The next experience of note was 
the great Exhibition of 1851 in Hyde 
Park. The inextricable tangle of 
vehicles and pedestrians in front of 
the main entrance might well have 
impressed the fancy of more than a 
child . . . and the mystery of how 
we gained through it all in safety. 
Then the dubious welcome given to 
the first ice cream within the great 
show; it called for suspended judg- 
ment; one spoonful was ample as 
an initial experiment. 

This, the first of the great exhibi- 
tions, the conception of the humane 
and public-spirited Prince Albert, or 
Prince Consort as we later styled 
him in the prayer for the Royal 
Family, was to bring men of all na- 
tions together, to introduce them to 
each other, and so to make them 
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friends, and to avoid war. It might 
possibly have worked out so, but 
that the people who had to fight and 
pay the bill had little option in the 
matter; it rested with emperors and 
chancelleries. Two years later the 
long peace which had held since 
Waterloo was broken by Czar Nich- 
olas’s attack on Turkey—and the 
merry game has gone on ever since. 

My father was appointed vicar of a 
village of 500 inhabitants in Somer- 
setshire, and curate of another of 
300 souls at a mile’s distance from 
the other, about where Somerset, 
Devon and Dorset run into a corner, 
so we went south and west to the 
county of Lorna Doone and “Zower 
zider.” This local beverage we 
tested when the coach halted at a 
wayside inn. It was as mystifying 
as the ice cream; but this apple 
vinegar was to be our daily portion 
for years to come. 

There was no parsonage in either 
village, so we occupied at different 
times three different houses, two in 
Seavington, the smaller of the 
places, and one in Lopen, to which 
we will confine our remarks, for it 
was a most desirable residence, 
though it brought the swinging big 
rental of £30 a year. The house 
was in the form of an L, and had 
what we call two stories, that is, the 
ground floor, and two upper stories. 
On entering the front door, we 
stepped into a spacious paved hall, 
a broad staircase facing us, the 
drawing-room being to the left, and 
the dining-room to the right, with 
a passage by the stairs to the kitch- 
en, larder, and wine-cellar to the 
rear. Above were a number of bed- 
rooms, and the schoolroom, where 
we children lived, at first with a 
nursemaid, and later with a govern- 
ess. Up above were a lot of empty 
chambers where we kept apples 
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from the orchard, and played on 
wet days. 

Then there were several stables, 
though one was enough for our 
pony; a coach-house, and a lot of 
outhouses in the gardens for storing 
potatoes, and the rakes and spades. 

The three gardens were in mag- 
nificent order, for the former vicar 
had been an affluent bachelor, tak- 
ing a wholesome pride in his place, 
and the gardener was accustomed 
to gather in most of the prizes at 
the local horticultural shows. Oh, 
those luscious strawberries, white 
and red, those currants, white, 
black, and red, those raspberries and 
gooseberries in the fruit garden, to 
say nothing of the cherries and 
pears and plums trained to the wall 
facing the south. Then we had an 
orchard of sour apples, as had all 
the considerable houses, from 
whence came our cider, and the hay 
for the horse. 

None of us had any money in 
those days; we got on very com- 
fortably without it. The plowmen 
were paid seven shi lings a week, 
and our garden boy, who blacked 
the boots, cleaned the knives and 
forks, groomed the pony, and cul- 
tivated the garden, received the 
magnificent salary of half-a-crown 
a week—sixty cents! 

But the laborers had their allot- 
ment gardens, in which to cultivate 
their potatoes and cabbages after 
hours; they probably had some pigs 
and chickens around their premises; 
and their cider was free. The farm 
houses, three or four of them, stood 
on the edge of the village, and the 
people all lived together in the vil- 
lage streets, so they enjoyed mu- 
tual help and society. They had 
their church, school, and little fac- 
tory; they were not scattered all 
over the country in lighthouse-like 
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isolation as are the hermit-farmers 
in Texas. Still, these latter now 
have telephones and Fords, which 
is something. 

One’s delight as a child was to 
stay for a day or two at that home 
of all the luxuries, a farm house. 

The day began by the workmen 
gathering about a cider hogshead at 
the front door, and filling their 
firkins, or little barrels therefrom, to 
take to the fields with them. They 
did not drink much beer in that 
county, though one used to hear, at 
social gatherings, the old folk song 
rendered with general enthusiasm, 
the refrain being: 


“I likes a drop o’ good beer, I do, 
I likes a drop o’ gcod bee-e-er; 
An’ dam’ his eyes whoever tries 
To rob a poor man of his beer.” 


Then the breakfast! We would 
sit on the settle before the great 
open kitchen fireplace, hams hang- 
ing at its sooty sides, and smoking 
wholesomely. The great lofty 
chamber was decorated with shot 
guns, whips, and other such tackle, 
strings of onions hung from aloft, 
and the heavy-footed maid would 
move mechanically between kitchen 
and scullery, the capable, buxom 
farmer’s wife admonishing her from 
time to time. 

The settle is a curved bulkhead 
about five feet high ranged about 
the fire to fend off the drafts. A 
bench backs against it within, op- 
posite which is a convenient round 
table. It is praised in song: 


“O guv me if I wur a squire a zettle 
an’ a gurt ood vire!” 


Think of the fried potatoes, and 
the fried eggs, and the bacon that 
were served up hot and sizzling 
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from the frying pan direct to your 
plate! 

Most of the farmers and their 
sons worked with the men of the 
parsonage; the wife and daughters 
cooked and washed and milked, 
made butter, tended the chickens, 
and pottered in the garden if they 
found any spare time. 

The farmers were all tenants, 
holding long leases. To farm 
needed a capital of ten pounds an 
acre, the rent averaging about two 
pounds an acre. The farmer ex- 
pected to live free on the place, and 
make a profit of two pounds an 
acre. They were small farmers as 
a rule in that county, with farms of, 
say, two hundred acres. They were 
not wealthy people like our neigh- 
bors in Yorkshire. There the young 
clergyman had next to no butcher’s 
bill in the winter, he was thought 
worthy of encouragement, and the 
sportsmen saw to it that his larder 
did not lack for hares and grouse 
and partridges. The North Country 
laborers got higher wages than they 
did in the South, their speech was 
harsher than the soft Wessex 
speech, and their manner was more 
independent; they were the Yankees 
of England. 

Ah, but what a lovely country 
Somerset was! I recall the utter 
joy I felt as a child at the wealth 
of flowers in the hayfields and along 
the hedgerows as I went with the 
garden boy to gather milk thistles 
for the rabbits. 

Talking of rabbits, there was a 
belted earl in the neighborhood 
whose woods were infested by these 
prolific little rodents. We used to 
send the garden boy to his keeper 
once a week with a couple of shil- 
lings, and he would return with 
four fat little animals; ideal meat 
for pies or curries. 
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Of course agriculture was the 
leading industry; all over the dis- 
trict were villages at intervals of 
one or two miles. But we had our 
sailcloth factories, with their bleach- 
ing grounds, and a vacant cottage 
or two, filled with hand looms. 
Some of the people had looms in the 
back room of their houses, where 
they could work in the long winter 
evenings; but these naturally filled 
the house with fluff. 

Then the girls made kid gloves. 
They had a little stand headed by a 
brass contrivance which clamped 
the kid. This was perforated with 
little holes through which to pass 
the needle. They would sit at the 
cottage door in the sunshine, sing- 
ing gaily at their task, and gossip- 
ing with passing neighbors. Once 
a fortnight they would don their 
sandal-shoes, put on a_e well- 
starched print dress, and go to the 
nearby town to dispose of their 
work, and return with a fresh sup- 
ply of material. 

We had a school, though that was 
long before the day of compulsory 
education, which did not come un- 
til 1870. Naturally the prime mov- 
ers in the work of education were 
the clergy, for there was one of 
these, presumably an Oxford or 
Cambridge man, in every village. 
He was the parson—the person—of 
the parish, generally but poorly 
paid, yet as a rule, true to his trust. 
The children would pay their pence, 
the Government made a grant if the 
Inspector’s report justified it, and 
the farmers, and squires, if there 
were any, had to supply the rest. 

The pub was the village club, the 
hospitable well-heated room where 
Hodge could foregather with his 
kind after the work of the day, 
smoke his long clay, quaff his pint, 
and chat over the weather. Then 
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some one would drawl out a song, 
which always had a chorus, “Cu- 
pid’s Bower” being the good old 
stand-by. How did it go? 


“‘Be you engaged to arry young 
man?’ I unter she did zaay. 
‘I bean’t engaged to narry young 
man,’ she unter me did zaay, 
zaay, zaay, she unter me did 
zaay.” 


Nothing very intellectual you see, 
but perfectly harmless. 

But those people had no idea of 
allowing a tune to be spoiled. Dr. 
Temple, the well-known Archbishop 
of Canterbury, a great powerful 
whole-hearted man cruised into a 
parish church one Sunday evening, 
and joined lustily in the hymn then 
in progress, making what he would 
have described as “a joyful noise.” 
His neighbors endured his Grace’s 
perverse rendition of the air though 
it set their nerves a-tingle, till at 
last a plumber, exasperated beyond 
endurance, remonstrated: “Chuck 
it, guv’nor; you’re spoilin’ the ’ole 
bloomin’ show!” 

The cottages were whitewashed, 
thatched dwellings, spacious enough, 
but with either earth or stone floors, 
mostly damp in that humid climate, 
so “rheumatics” were rife. The 
rentals were about eighteen pence 
a week, thirty-six cents, though the 
Nestor of the parish, one Tummas 
Cabble, only paid nine pence, and at 
this he grumbled, saying: “I’ve a- 
paid the valley o’ the ’ouse over an’ 
over again. Yet thiky,” meaning 


the landlord, “meakes we paay him 
all the seaime.” 

Thomas was a relic of an older 
day, a little old fellow with a claw- 
hammer coat, gray woolen stock- 
ings, knee breeches, and shoes with 
steel buckles. 


He must have been 
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well over ninety when he finally re- 
solved to surrender. A sympathetic 
gentleman visited the old man and 
asked him how he did. 

“I dew bide here zur,” he replied, 
“atop o’thease ’ere ole bed, an’ I dew 
zaiy: ‘Gloory be to the Vayther, an’ 
ter the Zun, an’ to the ’oly Gooast. 
Prize ye the Lord; the Lord’s naime 
be prizéd.’ An’ I dew zaay all the re- 
ligion that I knaws. Then ’annah 
dew zaay: ‘shut up yew ole vool; 
thet wunt zaiaive ’ee.’” 

The great day of the year was the 
Club celebration. They got a band 
from somewhere, flourished sundry 
great banners, the club members 
brandished each his staff, tipped 
with a little streamer, and the pro- 
cession moved to the church where 
morning service was rendered, and 
a sermon preached, extolling human 
brotherhood. Then a modest ban- 
quet was served in a barn, the par- 
son and farmers later putting down 
their names and quotas in the sub- 
scription book. 

Then there was the fair which 
lasted two or three days: candy 
stalls, shooting galleries, even a 
miniature theater. The show peo- 
ple cannot have gathered much 
money—for it wasn’t there. How- 
ever... 

We mostly lived in peace and har- 
mony, yet once there was a family 
ruction which disturbed the rest of 
the bucolic cottagers. It was before 
the days of the rural police, but the 
tribe of Dogberry has continued 
since Shakespeare. I who was then 
a small lad, entered my father’s 
study next morning, and caught a 
fragment of the village constable’s 
report to the parson: “I zorter spied 
aroun’ the corner zur; an’ w’en I 
heard thiky noise, it meade ma blud 
run cold!” 

Then the village publican came 
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and asked the parson’s permission 
to get a license to sell gin; but this 
was emphatically refused. “Let the 
people drink cider as they’re accus- 
tomed to; that can’t hurt them; 
what do they want of gin?” 

Sensible young pastor. Why do 
the people in the United States fuss 
so over this Prohibition? We were 
over the river in Texas the other 
day and, it being hot, we got a bot- 
tle of iced beer which was most re- 
freshing, as much so as what we pay 
more for here in Mexico. “It had 
no kick in it,” you say? All the bet- 
ter; who wants any kick? It is re- 
freshing, invigorating, and within 
the law. 

The people lived a wholesome 
simple life, but they had their own 
code of rules. They detested im- 
morality. Their standard certainly 
was not as high as the Catholic, but 
when a man promised marriage, he 
kept his promise; and there was no 
gross licentiousness. 

Probably not half a dozen people 
in the village had ever seen a Cath- 
olic, still less did they know any- 
thing about the old religion—and 
yet they did. Let an impartial per- 
son examine the Church of England 
Prayer Book—not, of course, the 
Articles, which nobody looks at— 
and he will find it Catholic in the 
main, especially the Catechism, 
which our village children were 
taught on Sundays. Why shouldn’t 
it be? The majority of the people 
were Catholic, even after all the 
changes in religion, when Elizabeth 
ascended the throne. The proof of 
this is all the rebellions to retain 
the old religion during the reign of 
her father: the Pilgrimage of Grace; 
the Norfolk rebellion; the Cornish 
rebellion. Now Elizabeth despised 
the State Church which she set up; 
but her political position drove her 
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to it. So, whatever they may be 
now, the people at the time we are 
considering were virtually Cath- 
olics. I lately read the Anglican 
Catechism to a gentleman. When 
I came to: “What is the inward 
part or thing signified [in the 
Lord’s Supper]? Answer: The Body 
and Blood of Christ, which are 
verily and indeed taken and re- 
ceived by the faithful in the Lord’s 
Supper,” he exclaimed: “Why, that 
is Transubstantiation!” 

If not, why not? 

You can hardly go into one of 
those old churches without finding 
some distinctive mark of the Faith, 
in spite of all the Puritans could do. 
For instance, in our village church, 
we had a splendid large decorated 
holy water stoup in the entrance 
porch. The bell-ringers set their 
hats in it—Still ... 

It was before the days of the 
ritualistic movement; our church 
services jogged along the beaten 
path. The clergyman entered the 
middle one of three rostrums which 
rose one above the other, and read 
the prayers and litany; also, a chap- 
ter from the Old and a chapter from 
the New Testament. The clerk—he 
was the village carpenter—in the 
desk beneath, repeated the re- 
sponses. In the west gallery was 
the band: a couple of flutes and the 
bass viol, played by the cobbler. 
They were supported by a more or 
less trained choir, who led the con- 
gregation in singing the Gospel can- 
ticles and the metrical hymns. If 
not an artistic success, it was at 
least hearty, and gave general satis- 
faction. 

Then, alas! the vicar could not 
leave well alone. I chanced into 
his study when the final dispute 
took place between him and the 
cobbler aforesaid. 


























“Mr. Brice,” began the vicar, “I’ve 
sent for you to tell you that we shall 
not need the services of yourself 
and the flute-players any more; we 
have bought a harmonium, and Miss 
Edmonds will play it.” 

“Look a-ere, passun; I wuz 
pladin’ thiky viddle bevore ever yew 
wuz born; i’ve a-lived ’ere all ma 
life, an’ us never ’ad no argins. Wy 
can’t ’ee leave we aluan?” 

“Mr. Brice, we thank you for your 
past services; but we don’t need 
them any more.” 

Naturally the ejected musicians 
never entered their parish church 
again; they adjourned of a Sunday 
to the next village. 

Talking of sacred disputes and 
quarrels, the lady of the earl afore- 
said was a strong-minded old per- 
son; her will was law. Now, in face 
of her protest, the clergyman of her 
parish changed the time of the Sun- 
day morning service from eleven to 
half-past ten. The countess entered 
her pew, a great high chamber, by 
a private door. She continued to 
come at eleven, and loudly pro- 
claimed her advent, and defiance, by 
thoroughly poking her private stove. 

I was once taken to a meeting of 
the clergy and their wives at a 
neighboring rectory, and saw, for 
the first time, a clergyman in a long 
priestly coat. 

In reply to the very natural ques- 
tion: “Father, why has that gentle- 
man a coat half way to his heels?” 
the ambiguous reply came, “the 
man is half way over to Rome.” 

He was the first of the ritualists 
in those parts, and we studied on 
the geographical conundrum, how 
a man in Somerset could be nearly 
in Italy. Then came this further 
poser: “They say his churchyard is 
a regular rosary.” A churchyard 
a string of beads? It was perplex- 
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ing. He had beautified God’s acre 
with flowers; the worthy man. 

At the same celebration was Dr. 
Wolff, a converted German Jew, 
once a missionary in Syria, now 
rector of a neighboring parish, and 
married to a lady of title. His was 
the first beard we ever beheld, a 
frightful tangle of hair. We were 
dismayed to see the man, in the 
drawing-room, take our _ girlish- 
looking mother on his knee, and 
kiss her. 

At dinner, one of the Doctor’s 
hands rested on the immaculate 
damask cloth, and he overheard the 
remark of some one opposite: 
“Goodness gracious, what a dirty 
hand!” The uncleanly cleric of- 
fered to bet five pounds that a 
dirtier could be produced at the 
board and, the wager promptly 
taken up, he, producing his other 
hand, was generally allowed to have 
earned his bet. Such was our Dr. 
Wolff. 

Leaving his parish later for an- 
other cure, he preached his flock a 
farewell sermon from the text: “I 
know that after I have left you, 
grievous wolves shall enter in.” 
Unseemly levity. 

In the New York Public Library I 
once found on the shelves a very 
complete guide to the various Eng- 
lish counties, and discovered that 
the tessellated pavement of a Roman 
villa had been plowed up within a 
mile of our old home. By the side 
of those seventeen centuries the 
bones and skulls we used to see 
turned up in the churchyard at 
funerals are but of yesterday! The 


book says that on the Somerset hills 
can yet be traced the roads made by 
the immigrants from France, who 
walked over the dry bed of the pres- 
ent English Channel which it is now 
There are the 


proposed to tunnel. 
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roads, and the stone corrals for the 
cattle. Also, in some of those 
villages, still persist the descendants 
of that ancient small black-haired 
race, clearly cut off from the domi- 
nant Saxonry. 

At eleven years of age, I was sent 
to a grammar school in the neigh- 
boring county of Wiltshire, touch- 
ing on Salisbury Plain, and but 
twenty-one miles from Salisbury 
with its marvelous cathedral, and 
with Stonehenge hard-by. Our 
headmaster was a cousin and Cam- 
bridge friend of my father. Ah, 
what a splendid guide for youth! 
Praise the powers, I was there four 
years, and never once did he use a 
cane or other physical discipline. 
And a delightful high moral tone 
did he beget in his disciples. 

For instance, when one of the big 
boys had seduced an ignorant coun- 
try girl, the niece of our faithful old 
washerwoman, giving her a brass 
ring, our Head said to some of his 
older pupils: “Boys, this is a nasty, 
ungentlemanly thing. I won’t mix 
up in it; do you try the case; settle 
it yourselves.” 

They resolved that the delinquent 
should be asked to leave the school. 

We went twice of a Sunday to the 
long regulation services at the par- 
ish church, but the vicar of the 
parish instituted an early com- 
munion in a beautiful little chapel 
which stood in the center of the 
town. 

We were grouped together, some 
of us seniors, one Saturday eve- 
ning, when Thompson began: “Who 
of you are going to the communion 
to-morrow morning at St. Law- 
rence’s?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; we go to 
church twice in the day anyhow.” 

“I know ... but if a man has got 
up a good feast for us, isn’t it a 


dirty sort of trick to turn the cold 
shoulder on him? What do you 
say?” 

All of them were at the com- 
munion next day. 

Thompson was later a clergyman 
in London, with a wife and three 
children. He became a Catholic— 
and his income dropped from four 
hundred a year to fifty in conse- 
quence. An act of blind faith. 
Then one of our old gang, not yet a 
Catholic, came to the rescue, and set 
him on his feet. And, after his 
wife’s death, Thompson was or- 
dained, and became an apostle in 
the London slums. 

I haven’t kept track of them all, 
but I fancy most of our old crowd 
became Catholics. 

The vicar of the parish, Sir James 
Phillips, a gaunt giant of 6 ft. 4 in., 
taught and acted a modified Ca- 
tholicism. He founded an Anglican 
nunnery and orphanage in the 
place; also a small house for train- 
ing missionaries. A very sincere 
young clergyman—Winchester and 
Oxford—was head of this house. 
He became a missionary, but a Cath- 
olic one. I last saw him, many 
years ago, in the house of the 
Bishop of Portland in Maine; then 
he wrote me from the then wild 
plains of Dakota. 

I have never heard whether Sir 
James ever entered the Church. 
Some years ago, three of his sons, 
averaging 6 ft. 6 in., were all at the 
same time in the House of Com- 
mons, and one of them was en- 
nobled. 

I cannot say whether Warmin- 
ster, of which we have been treat- 
ing, is a fair sample of English re- 
ligious life, that is, of what it was 
in the past. But certainly the grace 
of God seems to have been operative 
there. 

















WHAT THE IRISH HAVE DONE FOR LATIN AMERICA. 





By Joun G. Rowe. 


HEREVER an Irishman has 

set foot, and that is in every 
quarter of the globe, he has been a 
missionary of the Catholic Faith, 
and, moreover, a missionary of 
Freedom. There is not a republic 
on American soil, north or south, 
for whose independence Irishmen 
have not fought and suffered, and 
in the building and modern pros- 
perity of which they have not 
played a prominent part. 

Take Mexico first—that country 
whose present Government is acting 
so tyrannically towards the Cath- 
olic Church, forgetting that it owes 
its independence mainly to the two 
great priests, Father Miguel Hi- 
dalgo, who first struck for freedom 
in 1810, and his successor, “the il- 
lustrious” Father José Maria More- 
los. After their deaths—they were 
both shot as rebels and traitors by 
the Spaniards—an Irishman, Gen- 
eral Don John O’Donoju was sent 
out by the Spanish King as Viceroy. 
O’Donoju had been Spanish Minis- 
ter of War during the better part 
of the Peninsular War, when Spain 
was trying to throw off the yoke of 
Napoleon. On landing et Vera Cruz, 
O’Donoju found that Don Augustin 
de Iturbide, a former Mexican royal- 
ist, had turned completely round 
and joined sides with General 
Guerrero, the insurgent leader, with 
a view to establishing Mexican in- 
dependence. 

With all an Irishman’s repugnance 
to fighting against a people strug- 
gling to be free, O’Donoju gener- 
ously refused to go to war with 





Iturbide and Guerrero and crush 
them by force. He proposed a con- 
ference, met Iturbide in a friendly 
manner, and discussed the situation 
with him. The result was that the 
terrible internecine war which had 
seemed inevitable was averted and 
a compromise was struck. By the 
Treaty of Cordoba in 1821, drawn 
up between O’Donoju, Iturbide, and 
Guerrero, the autonomy of Mexico 
was declared, with the Spanish King 
for its independent sovereign, and a 
native Junta or Government was 
appointed and established. This 
Junta took the form of a regency, 
composed of Iturbide as Presi- 
dent, O’Donoju, and four others. 
The noble-hearted and unselfish 
Irish Viceroy actually resigned his 
high office, the highest in the land, 
with all its power, rank and emolu- 
ments, to take a subordinate place 
in the regency. Unhappily he died 
the very next month after this great 
act of self-abnegation, and his place 
in the regency was taken by the 
Bishop of Puebla. The foolish 
Spanish monarch repudiated the 
treaty and the regency in the fol- 
lowing year, but, thanks to O’Dono- 
ju’s nobility of character and self- 
sacrifice, Mexico had obtained her 
independence and a constitution. 
And here also let it be chronicled 
that the very first term of the agree- 
ment come to between Iturbide and 
Guerrero—the agreement known as 
“the Plan of Iguala”—was “the 


preservation of the Catholic Church 
with the exclusion of other forms of 
religion.” 


Furthermore, the battle- 
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cry, or “grito,” of Father Miguel 
Hidalgo, the priest who first raised 
the standard of Mexican inde- 
pendence, was “Up with true reli- 
gion and down with false Govern- 
ment!” and his first banner was a 
picture of Our Lady of Guadalupe, 
Mexico’s patron saint. The por- 
traits of Fathers Hidalgo and More- 
los are to be found to-day on Mexi- 
can postage stamps, and the Mexi- 
cans reverence their memory. 


The noblest and greatest of all the 
Spanish viceroys who ever set foot 
in South America was Ambrose 
Bernard O’Higgins, who was born— 
a poor Irish Catholic peasant boy— 
at Ballinary, County Sligo, Ireland, 
in 1720. He is known to-day in his- 
tory as “The Great Viceroy” of 
Peru, and both Peru and Chile owe 
much to him. His uncle, a Jesuit 
priest and a chaplain at the Madrid 
court, sent him to college at Cadiz. 
Thence he migrated to Buenos Aires 
and subsequently to Chile. He 
showed such wonderful talent at 
civil engineering that he was com- 
missioned to construct rest-houses 
on the road over the Andes, and in 
1769 to refortify the port of Valdi- 
via. Next, he was put in command 
of the Indian frontier, where he built 
more forts and gained the good will 
of the redmen by his justice and hu- 
manity. Made a colonel in 1777, 
with the title of “Commander-in- 
Chief of the Border,” he encouraged 
the Indians to adopt agriculture and 
cattle-breeding, “providing them 
with seeds and cattle and imple- 
ments, as well as soldiers’ pay, on 
condition they assist him in keeping 
order.” 

The Spanish King “recognized the 
wisdom of his policy in a letter con- 
veying to him the grade of briga- 
dier-general, with patent of nobility 


as Count of whatever place he 
pleased.” He chose the name of Bal- 
linary, his native village in Ireland, 
for his title, changing it to suit 
Spanish pronunciation to Count of 
Ballenar, or Vallenar, as it is also 
spelt. 

He now founded an Indian Par- 
liament, presiding over it. It con- 
sisted of 180 curacas or chiefs, and 
347 minor Indian representatives, 
as well as the Bishop of Concepcion, 
and the heads of all the Catholic 
missions. For this service he was 
made Governor of Concepcion, and 
in that capacity entertained the 
famous French navigator, Jean 
Galaup de la Pérouse, who landed 
at Concepcion on a voyage of dis- 
covery in the Pacific. In honor of 
his patron saint, O’Higgins founded 
the city of San Ambrosio de Bal- 
lenar, and he also built a road from 
Santiago to Valparaiso. 

In 1788, the retiring Governor of 
Chile, Don Tomas de Acevedo, con- 
stituted him Governor in his stead, 
with the rank of Major-General and 
the patent of Marquis of Osorno, 
under the seal of the Spanish King. 
“No better Governor ever came to 
Chile than this clever taciturn Irish- 
man,” declares Mr. G. F. Scott 
Elliott, M.A., F.R.G.S., in a work on 
Chile. He at once set himself to re- 
form all abuses and make the coun- 
try happy and prosperous. He 
dyked the Mapocho River to pre- 
vent its frequent inundations; re- 
formed the law court and public 
services; abolished the system of 
forced slavery of the Indians, with 
its torture and imprisonment of 
runaway peons, and inaugurated 
paid labor. He instituted irrigation 
everywhere, encouraged and aided 
with Government money the work- 
ing of the silver mines, and built 
handsome boulevards and improved 
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the sanitary arrangements in San- 
tiago and the other chief towns. He 
encouraged the wider cultivation of 
the sugar cane, of cotton, and other 
valuable plants; established fish- 
eries; constructed more roads; 
founded or rebuilt cities, and 
erected stronger fortifications at 
Valparaiso, relieving all unemploy- 
ment. He reduced the taxes by 
putting an import duty on Paraguay 
tea and Peruvian tobacco, in spite 
of the open hostility of the Viceroy; 
and so well did he keep the Indian 
frontier that there were no dis- 
turbances of any importance with 
the wild tribes. But it would be im- 
possible to detail all the benefits he 
conferred upon Chile while he was 
its Governor. 

In April, 1796, the King of Spain 
created him Viceroy of Peru, thus 
conferring on him “an honor re- 
served until then only for notables 
of the purest and highest Spanish 
blood.” He was doing as much good 
in his new dignity, and becoming as 
popular in Peru as he had been in 
Chile, when he died in his eighty- 
first year on March 18, 1801. “Had 
all the Spanish Viceroys been as en- 
lightened and fair-minded as he 
was, the mother country might 
never have had to mourn the loss of 
her American colonies.” 


His only son, Bernard O’Higgins, 
is even more celebrated to-day 
than his father, for Bernard drew 
the sword for independence and 
promptly displayed the greatest 
genius for war, although he had no 
military training whatsoever. Dis- 


tinguishing himself in numerous 
battles, he was appointed in No- 
vember, 1813, by the Chilean Patriot 
Junta, or Provisional Government, 
to supersede General José Miguel de 
Commander-in-Chief. 


Carrera as 
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Carrera played him a treacherous 
trick, and left him in the lurch at 
Rancagua, a little town at the foot 
of the Andes. There in November, 
1814, outnumbered and hemmed in 
on all sides by the finest soldiers of 
Spain—veterans of the Peninsular 
War—he put up one of the grandest 
and most romantic defenses on 
record, a defense which is the epic 
of Chilean history. When ll 
seemed lost and the town was in 
flames around him, he cut his way, 
with the remnant of his small force, 
through the besiegers’ ranks and es- 
caped over the Andes into Argen- 
tina—to return two years later with 
a fresh army and to win Chilean inde- 
pendence on the field of Chacabuco, 
the 12th of February, 1817. That 
return march of General Bernard 
O’Higgins over the snow-clad Andes 
is considered more remarkable than 
Napoleon’s passage of the Alps. 
The Andes are 5,000 feet higher 
than the Great St. Bernard Pass by 
which Napoleon conducted his 
army. 

Bernard O’Higgins became the 
First President, or Director-General, 
of Chile, and is known to-day as its 
Liberator. “He ruled the country 
firmly and well . . . seeking as far 
as the confusion and embarrass- 
ments of the time allowed, to im- 
prove the welfare of the people,” 
says the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


He founded Chile’s navy, and 
helped thereby to free Peru. His 
administration, however, aroused 


strong hostility, as he considered 
firm, orderly government more im- 
portant than the concession of lib- 
eral institutions, and ultimately, 
in 1823, rather than plunge Chile 
into civil war by attempting to re- 
tain his office by force, he was pa- 
triotic enough to resign, doing so 
in a most dignified manner. 
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The province of Rancagua is now 
called that of O’Higgins in his 
honor, and a handsome equestrian 
statue of him stands on the princi- 
pal boulevard of Santiago, while his 
portrait and representations of his 
abdication and of his chief battles 
are to be found on certain Chilean 
postage stamps to-day, and the fin- 
est ship of the Chilean navy is al- 
ways named after him. 


Among other Irishmen whom Chile 
reveres are General John MacKenna 
and Admiral Patrick Lynch. Mac- 
Kenna hailed from Monaghan in Ire- 
land, was Governor of Osorno, and 
like Bernard O’Higgins, whose right 
hand he was, covered himself with 
glory in the war of independence. 
Unhappily he was killed in a duel 
in 1814. His grandson was the late 
eminent Chilean statesman and his- 
torian, Senor Benjamin Vicuna 
MacKenna. 

Admiral Patrick Lynch was born 
at Valparaiso in 1825, his father 
being a merchant originally from 
Galway, Ireland. Entering the 
Chilean navy in 1837, he was pro- 
moted to the command of a frigate 
in 1854, but was shortly afterwards 
deprived of his command for, Irish- 
man-like, refusing to receive aboard 
his vessel certain political suspects 
under arrest. When war broke out 
with Spain, however, he was made 
Maritime Prefect of Valparaiso, and 
then Colonel of the National Guards. 
In 1872 he was Chilean Minister of 
Marine, and in 1880, when war 
broke out with Peru over Bolivia, 
he was sent in command of one of 
three divisions to attack Peru. He 
signally distinguished himself in 
more ways than one, but particu- 
larly at the battle of Miraflores. 
The Chileans entered Lima, and 
General, or Admiral Lynch was ap- 









pointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army of Occupation. For nearly 
three years he ruled in Lima as 
Chile’s representative, before terms 
were arranged between the two 
countries by the Treaty of Ancon in 
October, 1883. Promoted now to 
Rear-Admiral, he next served his 
country as its Minister at the Span- 
ish court in Madrid for two years. 
He died at sea while returing to 
Chile in 1886, and the Chilean navy 
commemorates his memory by al- 
ways naming a ship after him. He 
was the means of adding to Chile 
the disputed province of Tarapaca, 
with its valuable nitrate grounds, its 
factories, and busy seaport of Iqui- 
que. 


On certain Argentine postage 
stamps you will find the portrait of 
Admiral William Brown; and north 
of the province of Buenos Aires is 
the province of Brown, its chief 
town being named Almirante (Ad- 
miral) Brown. William Brown, an 
Irishman, born at Foxford, County 
Mayo, was “the Father of the Argen- 
tine Navy” and the greatest Argen- 
tine naval hero. He is often referred 
to as the “South American Nel- 
son.” His life was quite a romance. 
He began his career as a cabin boy 
on a Philadelphia merchant ship, 
became captain, was captured by 
the French, escaped from the strong 
fortress~of Metz, was recaptured, 
and escaped a second time, in very 
much the style of the hero in Du- 
mas’s story of Monte Cristo. Sail- 
ing to the River Plata and suffering 
shipwreck there, he settled in 
Buenos Aires, and established in 
1811 the first regular packet service 
between that port and Montevideo. 

When the war of Argentinean in- 
dependence broke out, he offered his 
services as a ship’s captain to the 
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patriot Junta, and was put in com- 
mand of the little Argentine navy 
of only three ships. With those 
three ships—mere cockleshells—he 
boldly attacked a Spanish fleet of 
nine ships of war in the Plata in 
March, 1814. After a drawn battle, 
he outwitted the Spanish Admiral 
and captured the strongly fortified 
island of Martin Garcia, which was 
called “The Gibraltar of the Plata 
River.” With the island guns he 
beat off the Spanish fleet, and, ob- 
taining some more ships, chased it 
up the Uruguay River. Then he 
blockaded Montevideo with seven 
vessels, and engaged in a most 
desperate battle with a Spanish fleet 
of thirteen ships, under two ad- 
mirals. He captured the Spanish 


Vice-Admiral and took or destroyed .. 
On that the’ 


ten of the enemy ships. 
Spanish Governor of Montevideo, 
beleaguered by the patriots on land 
and sea, entreated an armistice and 
eventually capitulated. Argentine 
independence was secured, thanks 
to Brown at sea and General San 
Martin on land; and Brown was 
made Admiral, and sent, with his 
brother Michael acting as _ his 
second-in-command, to help the 
Chilean patriots by attacking Callao 
and other Spanish ports in Peru. 

In 1826 Argentina went to war 
with Brazil in defense of Uruguay, 
and with ten ships—six being only 
one-gun launches—Admiral Brown 
totally defeated thirty-one Brazilian 
men-of-war. For this great victory 
he was presented by the ladies of 
Buenos Aires with a beautifully em- 
broidered banner. In another sea 
fight he dispersed a Brazilian fleet 
of 22 ships, and then, off Juncal, 
near the isle of Martin Garcia, on 
February 9, 1827, with 15 vessels, 
completely destroyed a third fleet of 
18 Brazilian men-of-war, capturing 
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Admiral Pereira and 12 ships, and 
burning or sinking 4 more ships, 2 
alone escaping. Thereupon the Bra- 
zilian Emperor hastened to con- 
clude terms of peace. Brown’s 12 
prizes, valued at $200,000 were all, 
like his previous captures, con- 
verted into Argentine men-of-war, 
and he was appointed Argentine 
commissioner to arrange terms with 
the Emperor. In 1853 he repre- 
sented Argentina in New York at 
the funeral obsequies of a former 
comrade-in-arms, General Alvear. 
He died on May 3, 1857, and was 
buried with great pomp and mag- 
nificence in the Recoleta, the beau- 
tiful national Catholic cemetery of 
Buenos Aires. His tomb is sur- 
mounted by a splendid monument, 
Epon which are executed relievos of 
his chief naval victories and an 
epitaph bordered with wreaths of 
shamrock. The epitaph asks from 
all remembrance and a prayer, con- 
cluding with R.I.P. 

In 1872 his statue was erected on 
the Paseo de Julio, one of the main 
streets of Buenos Aires, and the 
same year saw the foundation of the 
town called after him. 


Venezuela and Colomhia, or New 
Granada, can never forget the serv- 
ices of General John Devereux, the 
“Lafayette of South America,” as 
General Paez, the great Venezuelan 
patriot, styled him. The son of a 
British General, from whom he in- 
herited a large fortune in Ireland, 
Devereux offered his sword and 
wealth to the renowned Simon 
Bolivar in the attainment of South 
American freedom. Bolivar com- 
missioned him to raise an Irish 
Legion of 5,000 men, and it was this 
Legion or the remnant of it which 
practically decided the independ- 
ence of Venezuela, Bolivia, Colom- 
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bia, Ecuador, and Peru, on many a 
hard-fought field, and particularly 
on that of Carabobo, on June 21, 
1821. Bolivar called the Legion 
“the saviors of his country,” after 
the victory at Carabobo, which was 
won mainly by its grand charge 
with the bayonet. Devereux’s serv- 
ices on the Magdalena River were so 
arduous that he contracted a dan- 
gerous illness which afflicted him 
with blindness in the closing years 
of his life. In December, 1823, he 
was appointed Colombian Envoy 
Extraordinary to various European 
courts. 

Under Devereux served many 
other famous Irishmen. General 
Daniel O’Leary became Bolivar’s 
first aid-de-camp, and was after- 
wards British chargé d'affaires in 
New Granada. General O’Connor 
served as Bolivar’s chief-of-staff, 
and fought at the battle of Ayacu- 
cho, which made Peruvian inde- 
pendence a reality. He was after- 
wards Minister of War in Bolivia, 
and then Governor of Tarija, which 
he annexed from the Argentine. 
General John Thomond O’Brien 
commanded the pioneers who 
cleared a passage for Bernard 
O’Higgin’s army through the deep 
snow covering the Andean passes. 
He fought at Chacabuco, where he 
personally captured the royal stand- 
ard. Afterwards, on the capture of 
Lima from the Spaniards, he was 
presented by General San Martin 
with the state canopy of Pizarro. 
This state canopy was always borne 
over the Peruvian viceroys in pro- 
cessions. Of rich crimson velvet, 
embroidered and fringed with gold, 
it measured twenty-four feet in cir- 
cumference. Later settling in Uru- 
guay, O’Brien represented that 
country as envoy at the English and 
French courts. 





Born in Cuba in 1812, the Mar 
quis Bernard O’Gavan, Spanis' 
grandee of Irish extraction, will al- 
ways be remembered for his prince- 
ly charities in that island. Edu- 
cated as a lawyer at Seville, Spain, 
he returned to Cuba, where he held 
various positions, and rebuilt at his 
own expense the church of the 
Angels Guardian, destroyed by a 
storm in 1846. He was made a 
senator and grandee of Spain, with 
the title of Marquis in 1859. 

The Jesuits in Paraguay would 
never have been expelled in the 
cruel way they were from their “Re- 
ductions” or mission-villages, which 
they had made perfect paradises on 
earth, if the Governor at the time, 
Don Charles Murphy, had had his 
way. He was the fifty-eighth Spanish 
Governor of Paraguay, and held 
office from 1766 to 1771. He was 
the stanch friend of the Jesuit Fa- 
thers; so much so that considerable 
opposition towards their brutal ex- 
pulsion was expected from him, and 
the Governor of Buenos Aires, the 
Marquis of Bucarelli, sent a strong 
army to intimidate him and the In- 
dians who would have resisted had 
the Fathers not forbidden them. 
There were some Irish priests even 
among those Jesuit Fathers who 
had made Paraguay such an Eden. 

And, finally, there were probably 
Irishmen among the _ Christian 
Brothers, or rather the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools, who—founded 
in 1680 by St. John Baptist de la 
Salle at Reims, in France—went to 
Mexico, Cuba, and in fact all Latin 
America, as well as to the United 
States and elsewhere. 

To-day there are a great many 
families of Irish origin prominent 
in every walk of life in Buenos 
Aires, Santiago, and most other 
South American cities. 














A FORBEAR OF ADDISON. 


By Josepu J. REILLY, PH.D. 


HE court of the “wisest fool in 

Christendom” was a hotbed of 
profligacy and dishonor. Scandal- 
ous intimacies were not only al- 
lowed but actually connived at; 
sacred things became a mockery 
and a byword at dubious midnight 
parties; no story was too salacious 
for the prurient ear of the King be- 
fore whose eyes drunkenness was 
open and unashamed; and the 
orgies at Whitehall became so gross 
as to evoke the fiery denunciations 
of Mrs. Hutchinson. The court was 
honeycombed with political as well 
as social vice; peculation, bribery, 
plots and counterplots were rife; 
and men who were untroubled by 
any sense of decency and who did 
not flinch from deeds of shame 
found that it was not a long step 
from selling bishoprics, committing 
perjury, and destroying a woman’s 
honor to the plotting of murder it- 
self. 

Whatever grace had cloaked the 
immoralities of Elizabeth’s court 
was utterly wanting to that of 
James, who was too thoroughly the 
craven to command the reverence 
which had surrounded the Tudors 
in spite of all their faults. Con- 
ceited to the last degree, utterly 
lacking in personal dignity, coarse 
of speech, a buffoon and a pedant, 
a gabbler and a double-dealer, this 
canny, odd-looking son of Mary, 
Queen of Scots intrusted his per- 
sonal judgment and the guidance of 
his councils to one favorite after 
another and in no instance did he 





select for that dangerous honor a 
man of intelligence and discretion. 
Beauty of person was the primary 
qualification without which the 
smile of favor was withheld. 

One day in the year of grace 1606 
at a tilting match James chanced 
to see a handsome youth named 
Robert Carr suffer a fall which 
broke his leg. His ready sympa- 
thies were excited. The royal phy- 
sician was sent to attend the injured 
lad, the King kept closely in touch 
with him during convalescence, and 
on his recovery made him a royal 
page. From that hour “Robin” 
Carr’s fortunes were assured. His 
name and person became all too 
well known about the court where 
his influence grew so great that he 
dictated virtually all court appoint- 
ments. Not only was he handsome 
but he could handle a horse cleverly, 
tell a good story, laugh loudly at the 
King’s jests and—most important 
of all—he had been born north of 
the Tweed, a lucky accident which 
left him with the northern roll upon 
his tongue in spite of several years 
spent in France. 

The réle of King’s favorite was 
full of dangers. He was the object 
of every courtier’s jealousy and of 
countless adroit cabals; his lightest 
word was distorted; his character 
was blackened; his past was sneered 
at; his motives were questioned; his 
most trifling actions were _ per- 
verted; and his very jests were 
given a sinister import. All this 
was obvious enough to the new fa- 
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vorite and became even more ap- 
parent as his star rose higher until 
Master Robin Carr became Viscount 


Rochester. The incense of adula- 
tion was sweet in his nostrils but 
withal it did not blind him to his 
one great deficiency. He stood in 
need of a secretary who would 
handle his correspondence with dis- 
cretion and dispatch; keep his ear 
to the ground for the mutterings of 
impending storms; estimate his 
master’s acquaintances with un- 
blinking eyes; and classify the vi- 
cious and the adroit, the stupid and 
the usable, the jackals, the serpents, 
the foxes, the doves. Most of all, 
Master Secretary should be stimu- 
lating and clever, should be a con- 
fident for my lord’s secrets, both 
personal and political, and should, 
of course, whatever might betide, be 
able to forget conveniently. In this, 
his great need, the luck of Viscount 
Rochester, Robin Carr that was, did 
not desert him. A man fitted per- 
fectly for the difficult réle was 
ready to his hand. 

Thomas Overbury, born in 1581, 
was a squire’s son who had made a 
Lrilliant course at Oxford and taken 
his degree at seventeen. For a time 
he took up his residence at the Mid- 
dle Temple and dabbled in the law 
but probably found literature more 
to his liking though he published 
nothing during his lifetime. He 
made the Grand Tour, did not allow 
the elegances of France and Italy to 
be lost on him, and _ seriously 
studied the political conditions that 
he met with. Polished, keen, with 
an admirable sense in political mat- 
ters, Overbury gained a reputation 
as a wit, became an intimate of Ben 
Jonson, and through the interest of 
Sir Robert Cecil, secured a footing 
at court. 

Carr and Overbury were well 
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mated; the gifts of the one perfectly 
supplemented those of the other. 
King James, no one less, set himself 
to teach his new favorite Latin, and 
the brilliant Overbury, dilettant in 
law, literature, and politics, helped 
to disguise his friend’s deficiencies. 
On his side Rochester’s easy man- 
ners and equable temper were un- 
ruffled by his clever secretary’s bit- 
ing tongue and irritating pride in 
which he was adjudged by those 
who soon began to resent it as sur- 
passing the arrogant Walter Raleigh 
himself. 

Overbury enjoyed his position im- 
mensely. If as secretary of a King’s 
favorite he had certain duties to 
perform he had numerous privileges 
as that favorite’s friend; and the 
adulation bestowed on him, his con- 
scious superiority (which he was at 
no pains to conceal), and the knowl- 
edge that he enjoyed the confidence 
of the most powerful figure in the 
kingdom all added to the zest of life. 
Besides, he learned much that was 
socially piquant and politically vi- 
tal from Rochester (who had it in 
turn from the King himself) and 
who did his secretary the doubtful 
honor of making him the repository 
of dangerous secrets. Such knowl- 
edge tickled Overbury’s vanity as in 
his turn it had tickled that of Roch- 
ester, though to a mind as active 
as Overbury’s it tended to sour his 
worldly wisdom into a premature 
cynicism. He saw, as few other 
men had the opportunity to see, the 
double-dealing and hypocrisy of 
them that dwelt in the houses of 
kings, and he had glimpses of secret 
dishonor committed in high places 
and concealed by unblushing ef- 
frontery or dexterous bribery. He 
came to learn how far the Spanish, 
the French, and the Scottish fac- 
tions at court would dare to go in 
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their venturesome intrigues and 
what a precious set of rogues they 
were that surrounded the King and 
played high stakes for the control of 
the kingdom. No doubt he smiled 
cynically as Rochester, recounting 
the tale of courtly amusements, told 
how a mock baptism had been ar- 
ranged, a dozen courtiers taking 
part in vestment and stole, and how, 
crowning jest of the evening, the 
“infant” in swaddling clothes and 
rich mantle proved to be a suckling 
pig. 

Among the most shameless of the 
professional courtiers of the time 
the Earl of Northampton was con- 
spicuous. He had won an earldom 
as a reward for giving up his faith, 
and his ambition and craft lost 
nothing with the approach of age. 
As he looked about for a means of 
further advancing his own for- 
tunes he saw none so promising as 
an alliance with my lord of Roch- 
ester, and once this thought pos- 
sessed him he hit upon a method of 
achieving it which was ripe for use 
and though fraught with danger of- 
fered the possibility of complete 
success. 

Northampton’s niece, Frances 
Howard, daughter of the Earl of 
Suffolk, had been brilliantly mar- 
ried at thirteen to the Earl of Essex, 
scarcely a year her senior, who had 
thereupon been packed off to the 
continent to continue his education. 
Meanwhile the atmosphere of the 
court, heavy with corruption, was 
not the place in which a lightly 
guarded and precarious virtue was 
apt to flourish; and when the crafty 
Northampton brought about the 
meeting between his wanton niece, 
Milady of Suffolk, and the unsus- 
pecting Rochester, Milady, but 
eighteen, had already become “the 
Moabitish woman.” - 


And what of Master Secretary? 
How did he, keen and ironic, look 
upon this affair between Milady and 
his master at which the court soon 
began to prick up its ears and open 
wide its eyes? At first he was 
amused, perhaps a bit cynically, but 
gradually as he came to realize that 
Rochester’s cavalier half-interest in 
Milady of Essex was growing into 
what bore all the earmarks of in- 
fatuation he took serious alarm. He 
foresaw that this mutual passion 
boded no good to Rochester, against 
whom the anger of the powerful 
Essex family was certain to be 
turned, and at the same time he be- 
held in the siren’s ascendency over 
the favorite the death knell of his 
own influence. He told himself that 
he must break up this liaison at all 
costs, being quite too blind, with all 
his cleverness, to see that in a duel 
between this sinister beauty of 
eighteen and himself, with Roches- 
ter as the stake, the weakness of 
Rochester, the passion of Milady, 
and the very atmosphere of the dis- 
solute court conspired to adjudge 
the victory before the contest was 
well begun. 

At the outset Overbury made a 
tragic mistake. Conscious of Roch- 
ester’s intellectual inferiority, he 
made scant effort to conceal his dis- 
approval and contempt. He flung 
tact to the winds and harped upon 
his patron’s folly with a constantly 
growing insistence which at first 
evoked Rochester’s impatience, then 
his resentment, and finally his ha- 
tred. One evening at Whitehall the 
two came to violent words. Roch- 
ester on returning late to his cham- 
bers encountered Overbury and on 
inquiring, “How now, are you up 
yet?” was greeted with the angry re- 
tort: “Nay, what do you do here at 
this time of night? Will you never 
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leave the company of that loose 
woman? And seeing that you do so 
neglect my advice, I desire that to- 
morrow morning we may part; and 
that you will let me have that por- 
tion which is due to me; and then 
I will leave you free to yourself, to 
stand on your own legs.” 

That was an unfortunate outburst 
for Overbury. All unwitting though 
he was, he was a doomed man from 
that hour. Rochester divulged his 
secretary’s bitter opposition to his 
mistress and she, at the mention of 
whom men smiled and women raised 
scornful brows, vowed to be rid of 
Master Secretary and his sardonic 
tongue; and she wasted not a mo- 
ment in laying her plans. In the 
dark deeds which followed, hers 
was the instigating villainy to the 
very end and the snares she laid for 
the doomed man were managed with 
inexhaustible adroitness. 

As the first step in his ruin Over- 
bury was offered a diplomatic post 
on the continent which, for reasons 
best known to himself, he perferred 
to decline. But his doom was on 
the knees of the gods and he went 
blindly forth to meet it. Putting 
his trust in Rochester he sought his 
counsel and was told to refuse the 
appointment. He followed this fa- 
tal advice and then the storm broke 
which was to destroy him. He was 
accused by the Royal Cabinet of 
contempt for the King’s wishes, was 
summarily arrested, and flung into 
the Tower. 

It all happened with such bizarre 
suddenness that Overbury was 
dazed. Supposedly the confidant of 
a royal favorite, a sudden turn of 
the wheel had flung him, the object 
of a whole court’s envy, from his 
high estate to the level of a felon. 
A plot to ruin him in which Roch- 
ester and even the King were in- 
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volved had never entered his dreams, 
and he turned in this hour of dis- 
may and wrath to the one man 
whose lightest word could have 
saved him just as certainly as it had 
brought about his undoing. It 
seemingly did not occur to him that 
his open resentment of Rochester’s 
liaison with the Countess of Essex 
had been divulged to her by Roch- 
ester himself and that the favorite 
had played traitor to their long- 
standing friendship. In his blind- 
ness he wrote Rochester a stirring 
letter, man fashion, reminding him 
of their intimacy and begging his 
influence for his release. But this 
appeal brought no reply. Again the 
wretched prisoner, still unable to 
conjecture what dark intrigue was 
seeking his destruction, appealed to 
the favorite, and again only silence 
greeted his letter. 

The days passed, seeming in- 
terminably long, and poor Master 
Secretary, upon whom but yester- 
day the reflected light from a throne 
had cast a halo, ate out his heart 
in prison, wondering pitifully 
whence and why the bolt had 
singled him out and siricken him 
low. Before a month had passed 
his pride was broken and in a fresh 
appeal to Rochester in whom, 
strangely enough, he still had con- 
fidence, he cries passionately: “Lose 
no hour to declare your resolution 
that God forsake you if ever you 
forsake me for any hope or fear.” 

As the months wore on the tor- 
ture of spirit and the rigors of con- 
finement began to tell upon his 
health, and his letters to his friends 
are full of his fevers and his loath- 
ing of food. In his despair he writes 
to the despicable Northampton 


through whom he craves pardon of 
the Moabitish woman as if in this 
wise Fate had decreed that he 
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should drink the cup of humiliation 
to the dregs. He confesses that he 
“may have spoken of her with less 
respect than was fit” but denies that 
he has ever impugned her honor; 
adding, “If I might be only freed 
from her ill-will for time to come, 
there shall be no man readier to re- 
spect and honor her than myself.” 
But this, like all his other appeals 
to those in high places, brought only 
silence for answer, a silence that 
taunted, terrified, and finally mad- 
dened him. 

His thoughts constantly returned 
to Rochester. Others owed him lit- 
tle, but Rochester owed him much; 
and yet this very Rochester, whose 
brains he had been, answered his 
appeals with silence like the rest or 
with specious explanations of inac- 
tion. Whatever suspicions awoke 
in his mind he never appears to 
have conjectured the worst; and yet 
it was the worst that had been de- 
termined upon. It was written that 
Overbury should die. King and 
court were weary of his sharp wit 
and biting tongue; Rochester had 
become apprehensive of his erst- 
while secretary’s knowledge of the 
dangerous secrets he had been wont 
to confide to him, and he would dare 
to breathe freely only when that 
now discredited confidant was si- 
lenced forever. And most important 
of all, the Moabitish woman herself 
regarded him with an abiding hatred 
as the assailant of her honor and 
the uncompromising opponent of 
her liaison with Rochester. It was 
not enough that she had induced 
her lover to remove Overbury from 
the stage to the wings; she thought 
his brain and tongue too dangerous 
as it was and she plotted his re- 
moval with a finality which only 
death itself could accomplish. 

Undaunted by a hundred obsta- 
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cles, the Countess drew into her 
schemes a coterie of profligates and 
poisoners, and even succeeded in 
having the Lieutenant of the Tower 
removed and a creature in her own 
pay appointed in his stead. When 
the grim setting was thus arranged 
the drama proceeded to its tragic 
dénouement. Poisons were intro- 
duced in Overbury’s food, and the 
hapless prisoner, though withering 
away from the effects of them, 
seemed to the impatient Countess to 
bear a charmed life. To tempt his 
jaded appetite dainties were served 
him, heavy with poison, and the 


deadly reactions were carefully 
noted by her creatures and reported 
upon. 


Five weary months dragged by 
and the hand of death lay heavy 
upon him. Hope left him and with 
the prescience of coming doom he 
saw at last how he had been be- 
trayed and abandoned by Rochester. 
With the energy of despair he 
roused himself to a final effort and 
flung at the cowardly favorite an in- 
dictment which his own and future 
generations were to find but too 
true. He has committed to paper, 
he declares, the story of their mu- 
tual relations so that all the world 
may learn of Rochester’s perfidy; 
and it is with the last words he ever 
penned that he brings his burning 
indictment toa close. “So then,” he 
warns with bitter vehemence, “if 
you will deal thus wickedly with 
me, I have provided that, whether I 
die or live, your name shall never 
die nor you cease to be the most 
odious man alive.” 

At last the end came. A poisoned 
clyster- was administered to the 
dying man and on September 14, 
1613, the Moabitish woman had ac- 
complished her tragic purpose. The 
emaciated body, stained with 
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blotches from the poisons, was 
hastily made ready and buried in 
quicklime in the chapel of the 
Tower. Then silence... . 

With Overbury’s tongue still for- 
ever, the plans to make possible the 
union of Lady Essex and Rochester 
proceeded rapidly. The chief ob- 
stacle was removed through the 
subserviency of a committee of 
bishops who declared the marriage 
of Lady Essex null and void, while 
the King stood by in open delight 
at the verdict. 

The rest of our story must be 
briefly told for we are concerned 
with Overbury and not with his 
murderers. The favorite was raised 
to the Earldom of Somerset; his 
nuptials were performed under the 
King’s eye with a magnificence 
which beggars description; and no 
thought of the hapless secretary 
who had been done to death but 
three short months before cast a 
shadow over the festivities. For a 
dazzling hour Somerset stood upon 
the pinnacle of fame, observed of all 
observers, the brilliant center of 
that brilliant court, living in a 
splendor which scarcely fell short 
of the King’s. But avenging Fate, 
though she seemed to smile upon 
him, was already unsheathing her 
dagger. . 

Two years had passed since Over- 
bury’s death and then, with stagger- 
ing suddenness, the blow fell. 

An apothecary’s boy babbled of 
poisons, of a lady of high degree, of 
errands to the Tower, and of a pris- 
oner there, named—he knew not 
what. But that was enough, and in 
a flash all ears were open and all 
tongues unloosed and everybody 
was recalling Overbury until the 
court rang with his name and the 
deep damnation of his taking off. 
Then the King, after slobbering on 
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Somerset’s cheek and protesting his 
undying love, threw him over for a 
new favorite, Villiers, and swore 
that the murderers of Overbury 
should be punished “as he hoped 
for salvation.” Therewith, sum- 
moning such equanimity as he 
might, he awaited the course of Jus- 
tice. And Justice acted swiftly. 
The sordid tragedy was probed to 
the core and the crew of lesser as- 
sassins were hurried off to Tyburn. 
The Countess of Somerset (she 
was only twenty-two) her beauty 
still matchless, her voice low with 
fear, stood at the bar of West- 
minster Hall and confessed her part 
in the murder while pleading with 
the peers to show her mercy. The 
King, beside himself with fear lest 
his abandoned favorite might, under 
the strain of a protracted trial, be- 
tray the secrets of their earlier in- 
timacy, sent word to Somerset 
begging him to confess to the mur- 
der “and leave some place for my 
mercy to work on.” But Somerset 
was unmoved. With pallid face 
and sunken eyes, but bedecked with 
all the marks of honor which had 
been showered upon him by his dot- 
ing master, he stood before his peers 
at the end of a long day’s trial, and 
with the torches casting fantastic 
shadows all about him did battle for 
his life without ever an outward 
quiver of fear, although he knew 
full well that with his enemy Coke 
upon the bench and the adroit 
Bacon as King’s Attorney he had 
never a chance to escape the meshes 
of the law. He was found guilty 
with his wife and sentenced to be 
hanged, but the precious pair es- 
caped the gallows through the inter- 
vention of the King. Their sentence 
was commuted to imprisonment 
and when they were set free in 1621 
it was to find that their enormous 
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estates had been confiscated even to 
the very horses in the stables, and 
that Somerset, whose fall had made 
his name a byword in the ballads of 
the streets, had fallen into utter ob- 
livion. 

Poetic justice is not always de- 
feated; in history as well as in fic- 
tion it sometimes triumphs. Somer- 
set, adulterer, traitor, murderer, 
paid a crushing penalty for his 
crimes, and his name, as his victim 
had promised from his dying bed, is 
doomed to a shameful immortality. 


II. 


Overbury died at thirty-two. His 
was a busy life, for courtiers have 
little time to seek a literary reputa- 
tion. He dabbled a bit in poetry 
(“The Wife” is a charming lyric), 
and wrote observations on _ his 
travels; but best of all he gave us a 
handful of “Characters” which have 
won him a place in the history of 
English literature, and connect him 
with Theophrastus the Greek and 
La Bruyére the Frenchman. 

“A Character,” he tells us him- 
self, “is a picture (real or personal), 
quaintly drawn, in various colors, 
all of them heightened by one 
shadowing.” It is not so sharply 
focussed as to present the indi- 
vidual although at times, as when 
Overbury pictures the “Sailor” and 
the “Courtier,” the “Glory-hunter” 
and the “Flatterer,” you wonder if 
he has not fixed his eyes upon cer- 
tain figures among the many-sided 
multitude who thronged the court 
of his day. One would not be far 
wrong for example in supposing 
that he had Somerset in mind when 
he wrote of the “Courtier”: 


“He knows no man that is not 
generally known. His wit, like the 


marigold, openeth like the sun, and 
therefore he riseth not before ten of 
the clock. He puts more confidence 
in his words than meaning, and 
more in his pronunciation than his 
words. He follows nothing but in- 
constancy, admires nothing but 
beauty, honors nothing but fortune, 
loves nothing.” 


His characterizations are concise, 
keen, often brilliant, and touched 
by an ironic humor. They were 
not intended for anything more seri- 
ous than the amusement of his 
friends, and when written were 
handed about in manuscript, 
laughed over, praised, and perhaps 
sometimes regarded as too daringly 
suggestive of some prototype at the 
court. 

There was more than a touch of 
the mordant about Overbury’s pen 
no less than about his tongue, and 
he strikes at the vices and follies of 
his day sharply. Read his “Elder 
Brother,” his “Covetous Man,” and 
his “Ordinary Widow,” whose tears 
secure her a new husband, and you 
will feel the presence of a lurking 
satire which a century later was to 
burn with the vitriol of Dean Swift. 

Overbury’s surroundings were 
unwholesome, but even in the sti- 
fling air of a vicious court his 
thoughts could wander to the 
daisied fields of a sunlit countryside 
where he pictures “a fair and happy 
milk-maid, who makes her hand 
hard with labor and her heart soft 
with pity,” and whose highest hope 
is that “she may die in the spring- 
time, to have store of flowers stuck 
upon her winding sheet.” There is 
the fragrance of Maytide in this and 
as you read you seem to catch far- 
off echoes of the poet Herrick. 

Purity wins Overbury’s homage 
and his pictures of the good widow 
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and the true wife show how vastly 
higher were his ideals of virtue than 
those of the court in which his lot 
was cast. 

Though Overbury’s Characters 
were probably written in 1608 they 
were not published until a year 
after his tragic death. That year no 
less than five editions were de- 
manded and within the next half- 
century the volume was reprinted 
twenty times, for the seventeenth 
century was the heyday of the 
“Character.” Hall, Earle, Breton, 
Stephens and the rest helped to 
satisfy the demand for this genre 
and a stream of “Characters” issued 
from the press. The “Character” 
however was not destined to strike 
root of itself and flourish very long. 
The Drama was to have its heyday, 
to be followed by the Essay, and the 
Essay in turn by the Novel; but in 
the development of these types the 
“Character” was to play its im- 
portant part. It was from his study 
of the “Character” that Lord Claren- 
don, the biographer of Earle, was 
to learn the art of portraiture and 
to make his great History of the Re- 
bellion live unforgettably in the 
thronging figures of Falkland, 
Cromwell, Rupert, and the others 
who were engaged in the great duel 
between King and _ Parliament. 
From these “Characters” too the 
comedy of manners was to gain in 
precision and aptness of delineation 
until the climax was reached in the 
brilliant work of Congreve. But 
most of all it is in the sketches of the 
country squires and younger sons 
and army officers of Addison, a 
hundred years after Overbury, that 
we can trace the most lasting in- 
fluence of the “Character.” 

Walter Raleigh in his study of 
the English novel has brought out 
tellingly Addison’s debt to Overbury 
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and at the same time has made clear 
the marked advance which charac- 
ter drawing owes to the creator of 
Sir Roger de Coverley. Sir Roger, 
Sir Andrew Freeport, Capt. Sentry, 
Will Honeycomb, are all of them 
“Characters,” but they are more 
than that. Addison sharpened 
Overbury’s focus, elevating the gen- 
eral to the particular, the typical to 
the specifically personal, until Sir 
Roger, for example, becomes not 
only the country gentleman but a 
certain unmistakable country gen- 
tleman who is sui generis and not 
to be confounded with any others of 
the type. 

It is interesting to note how far 
Addison has progressed beyond 
Overbury. Walter Raleigh brings 
this out cleverly by selecting vari- 
ous traits ascribed to Sir Roger in 
the Spectator and weaving them in 
the manner of Overbury into a typ- 
ical “Character” which might be 
called “An Old Country Squire.” 


“An Old Country Squire is a thing 
that was a fine gentleman three 
reigns ago, and is now a mere Jus- 
tice of the Peace. He is of opinion 
that none but men of fine parts de- 
serve to be hanged; yet he will pre- 
tend to wisdom in his own shire, 
where he can explain the game laws, 
and determine a knotty point in the 
law, after grave deliberation, with 
the opinion ‘that there is much 
might be said on both sides of the 
question.’ At the Assize Courts, to 
keep up his credit in the county, he 
will whisper in the judge’s ear, 
‘That he is glad his lordship has 
met with so much good weather in 
his circuit.’ He is much given to 
sport, but loves his neighbor’s game 
better than his own; he will go 
three miles to spare his own par- 
tridges, and when the farmer's sons 
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open the gates for him a-hunting he 
requites them with a nod and an in- 
quiry after their fathers and uncles. 
In church he is landlord to the 
whole congregation, and will suffer 
nobody to sleep in it besides him- 
self. In town all his talk is of how 
he killed eight fat hogs at Christ- 
mas, and has sent a string of hogs’ 
puddings with a pack of cards to 
every poor family in the parish. 
When he dies he leaves for mourn- 
ing, to every man in the parish a 
great frieze coat, and to every 
woman a black riding-hood, because 
it was a cold day when he made his 
will.” 


The thousand delicate touches 
by which this broad characterization 
becomes the portrait of the inimi- 
table Sir Roger are missing and it 
is only when Addison puts them in 
with the deftest of pencils that Sir 
Roger stands out, done to the life, 
and as actual to later generations 


as Mr. Primrose or Parson Adams 
or my Uncle Toby. 

Macaulay indeed went so far as 
to say that “if Addison had written 
a novel on an extensive plan, it 
would have been superior to any we 
possess.” But Addison did not 
write a novel. What he did was to 
hand on to Richardson, Fielding, 
Sterne, and Goldsmith the charac- 
terizations that he had received 
from Overbury, refined, sharpened, 
perfectly focussed, and leave it to 
more competent hands than his own 
(Macaulay notwithstanding) to be- 
gin the English novel, the greatest 
of all novels. When we undertake 
to trace back the history of this 
type and come to understand its 
obligations to the great “Spectator” 
we appreciate his obligations in 
turn to his well-nigh forgotten for- 
bear and pause long enough in our 
unleisurely generation to yield the 
brilliant and hapless Overbury a 
word of tribute. 





MUTATION. 


By MABEL J. BouRQuinN. 


Is the path through the woodland still winding, 
That I followed long decades ago? 

Are the branches above it still arching, 
That the winters weighed down with the snow? 


Do scurrying feet leave their footprints? 
Is the air oft aquiver with song? 

I recalled it to-day with the heart-ache,— 
That old pathway forgotten so long. 


At my feet fell a leaf from a poplar,— 
And autumn blazed scarlet and gold; 

Within me wild pulses remembered ;— 
I forgot I am fettered and old. 











HERE is surely scarcely a re- 
gion of Europe, Asia or 
America which has not come under 
the spell of the devotion to the little 
St. Teresa of the Child Jesus, the 
young Carmelite nun who, in spite 
of her actual desire “to be forgot- 
ten, not only by others but by her- 
self”; her dream of happiness, “to 
be so well hidden that nobody 


thought of her, unknown, even 
amongst those with whom she 
lived!”* was paradoxically to 


achieve world-wide fame. Pleas 
for Teresa’s beatification were sent 
to Rome from men and women of 
every rank and nationality. An au- 
thority says that no great man of 
business has had more intricate af- 
fairs pass through his hands than 
have been confided to the Carmelites 
at Lisieux since her death, nor con- 
trolled more correspondence in a 
fortnight than is dealt with from 
the same source within a day. The 
Chapel of the Shrine was “raised by 
contributions from the world at 
large.” The pilgrims who flock to 
Lisieux and kneel there surrounded 
by flags of their different countries 
—votive offerings—within walls 
covered with marble tablets, all ex 
voto, are eminently cosmopolitan. 
High dignitaries of the Church, 
magnificent in purple, parish priests 
in shabby soutanes, royalties and 
street scavengers, diplomatists and 
ignorant children, philosophers and 
peasants, the maimed in body pray- 
ing alongside those whose hidden 
wounds are possibly no less griev- 
ous, are drawn to “the second 


1L’Esprit de la Bienheureuse Thérése de 
VEnfant Jésus, p. 130. 
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Lourdes” by the same object,—to 
hand petitions to God’s little mes- 
senger. Teresa, “bien-aimée et bien- 
heureuse,” as some one said, is ap- 
pealed to by her country’s bitterest 
enemies, for sanctity speaks any 
tongue. 

At the time when Cardinal 
Dougherty was presiding over the 
Lisieux Triduum in her honor, he 
told an official audience the story of 
how, when he was first setting out 
upon his travels in China and 
Japan, he determined to do his best 
to make the devotion known in both 
countries. Arriving at Shanghai he 
was met by a Jesuit priest who 
presented him with a copy of 
Teresa’s Autobiography, translated 
into Chinese. At Tokyo, another 
Jesuit presented him with a second 
copy of L’Histoire d’une Ame, 
translated, this time into the Japa- 
nese language. 

Yet there are still certain Cath- 
olics, who, in all good faith, mis- 
interpret the Saint’s mission for 
want of studying her life and teach- 
ing. They know that she must have 
had heroic virtues or the Church 
would not have canonized her. But 
they accord her no special place 
within their own individual gallery 
of saints. Much that they read, be- 
wilders them. Those whom they 
call “the great saints” almost all 
practiced great austerities, or suf- 
fered martyrdom, or had ecstasies. 
But little Teresa ranked corporal 
penance low in comparison with 
charity,? often quoting that passage 
from the prophet Isaias which be- 
gins, “Is this such a fast as I have 
albid., p. 183. 
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chosen: for a man to afflict his soul 
for a day?” As for visions, she did 
not even want to have them. When 
on her deathbed, the nuns spoke to 
her of “revelations,” her answer 
was, “I do not want to see the good 
God on earth. .. . I would sooner 
wait for the eternal vision.” She 
had no gift of prophecy. A few 
days before her death Mother Agnes 
of Jesus asked her if she had no 
intuition as to when, precisely, she 
would leave the earth? Smiling, 
she said, “Oh, no Mother, I assure 
you that I have no intuitions! I 
know only as you know—I divine 
nothing except by what I see and 
feel like you.’* 

Her picture carrying a crucifix 
partially concealed by roses is a 
charming fancy, those who have not 
come under the spell of her in- 
fluence, concede, but surely it sug- 
gests some kind of evasion. A cross 
is across. Wreathing it with roses 
may alter the outline but does not 
take an ounce from its weight. The 
way to Calvary was long and uphill; 
Our Lord took no short cut there. 

But perhaps what really antago- 
nizes them in their secret hearts, is 
the expression “little souls” as ap- 
plied to those for whom Teresa’s 
teaching is specifically meant. Why 
be content to be a little soul, they 
say, why not, at the outset, try to 
be a great one? All the most mod- 
ern teaching of the day lays stress 
on the importance of self-confi- 
dence. Catholics, so often urged by 
their bishops to take prominent 
places in public life, surely should 
practice it. With constant repetition 
of that phrase “little soul,” as ap- 
plied to oneself, the subconscious 
must ultimately be impressed. 

God grant it may! 

The Church, happily, is so rich 

Sibid., p. 168. 


in her treasury of saints that there 
is no reason why each one of us, 
her members, should not choose as 
our patron one amongst them 
whose particular attributes seem to 
apply directly to our personal needs. 
But looking at the history of the 
past, it seems as though intention- 
ally, from time to time, special saints 
were raised up at special epochs to 
counteract the special tendencies of 
their age. Never was a time of more 
self-assertion than now. The god 
in the car, which the majority bows 
down before, is Self. The letter “I” 
is the one letter of the alphabet 
which we nearly all can read at any 
distance. Advertisements, posters, 
and lectures preach self-expression; 
inform us at every turn that effi- 
ciency is the crying need, and that 
to be efficient we must impress 
others with our own belief in our 
powers. The sense of our own im- 
portance looms so large on the hori- 
zon as to obscure the greater part 
of the remaining landscape. The 
highest ecclesiastical powers of the 
Established Church of England 
meet to criticize God’s word and ex- 
plain it according to their private 
interpretation. “We have gone a 
long way beyond St. Paul,” an au- 
thor wrote, not long ago. John 
Galsworthy’s heroine in The Saint’s 
Progress is not alone in the convic- 
tion that if she had time enough to 
spare, she could teach God. 

Which is why, perhaps, here and 
now, His answer to the problems of 
the day is to put before us an ex- 
ample of complete sincerity, sim- 
plicity, humility, self-abandonment 
and love in the form of a young girl 
whose friends still live and may be 
questioned, if you will, as to the im- 
pression which she made upon 
them. To a restless, unstable world, 
His answer comes home, serene and 
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sure. The old answer of the old 
days,—Love. Little Teresa proved 
by her life and teaching that the 
“love of God which passeth under- 
standing” may apply to every mi- 
nute detail of ordinary, everyday 
existence, and transform it. 

A book written by Pére G. Martin, 
Superior of the Diocesan Mission- 


aries of La Vendée, admirably 
translated into English by _ the 
Carmel of Kilmacud, interprets 


Teresa’s teaching simply and clear- 
ly. Called The “Litile Way” of 
Spiritual Childhood according to the 
Life and Writings of B. Thérése de 
V'Enfant Jésus, it should be read in 
conjunction with L’Esprit de la 
Bienheureuse, compiled by the 
Lisieux Carmel, from her letters, 
from notes taken by her novices 
during the course of their instruc- 
tions, and the records of Mére 
Agnés de Jésus,‘ (her sister Pau- 
line) as set down daily, during the 
last months of Teresa’s life. Pére 
Martin submitted his manuscript to 
Carmel, only to be assured that his 
rendering of its daughter’s “true 
mind and teaching” was altogether 
faithful, and accurate. 

Pére Martin, now one of the most 
devoted of the Saint’s adherents, 
was not, however, impressed by 
l'Appel aux Petites Ames when first 
it came his way, until he had 
opened it. After all a priest does 
not expect to hear theology from 
the lips of children. What was this 
young religious of twenty-four, who 
had entered an inclosed order of re- 
ligious at a particularly early age, 
but a child? Yet in l’Appel, Pére 
Martin was actually to light upon 
“more doctrine and instruction than 
in all the works of asceticism read 


4Mére Agnés de Jésus is now once more 
Prioress of the Lisieux Carmel. By the Holy 


Father’s special dispensation she will remain 
in that office until her death. 
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in the course of his life.” He 
“found a secret of holiness there, a 
way of perfection wholly simple and 
strong and sweet .. . an inexhausti- 
ble mine, real treasure!” 

Having come upon this unex- 
pected wealth, he felt in honor 
bound to dispense it to others. 
Many chapters of this labor of love, 
undertaken in the hope of bringing 
love’s message home to those who 
had unaccountably escaped it, were 
written at night, after so hard a 
day’s work that it was all he could 
do, physically worn out as he was, 
to keep his eyes open. Yet there is 
not a sign of “staleness” in the writ- 
ing. From first to last, the little 
book is an inspiration; a practical 
help for Catholics which should be 
kept at hand. 

“More and more as one meditates 
on the life (in the Gospels) and the 
actual words of Our Blessed Lord 
and of St. John, the beloved Apostle, 
who knew his Master so well, does 
one realize that Teresa’s little way 
of spiritual infancy and law of Love 
is simply Christianity as preached 
and lived by Our Lord Himself. It 
is only because the world has grown 
so complicated and so selfish that 
the pure doctrine of the Gospels has 
been almost forgotten,” an inclosed 
nun wrote, in a letter to a friend, 
not long ago. 

Through Teresa’s deep study of 
Our Lord’s own words, she learned, 
little by little, the lovely secrets of 
Christianity. “Books are no more 
use to me: the Gospels are enough,” 
she said.’ There is nothing really 
new in what she has to tell us. 
What is new is her opportune ap- 
plication of Christ’s teaching, and 
her rules for guidance along the 
“little way” to Heaven which she 
evolved, painstakingly through 

SL’Esprit, p. 185. 















studying His every message. She 
took God at His word. He Himself 
told us to call Him “Our Father.” 
This gave her courage to approach 
Him with the same joy and tender- 
ness with which she had approached 
her own beloved earthly father. Our 
Lord said, “Suffer the little children 
to come unto Me.” Her reply was, 
“I too will be His little child!” and 
she leapt into His arms. Once 
there, she did as any normal child 
does when the father who loves it 
and whom it loves is near; she told 
Him how she loved Him, and that 
never, if she could help it, would 
she do what would hurt Him, or 
cause Him pain. For “in every 
way, by word and deed, has He 
shown His predilection for little 
children, not only for those who are 
so by nature, but also for those who 
have become so, again, by grace.’’® 
It follows that if we really want to 
please Him, we should do as He ex- 
plicitly directs. “Whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God as a 
little child, shall not enter into it.”’ 

“God wills,” therefore, “that 
everyone of us, not only in prayer, 
but in every circumstance, shall 
look upon himself as His child.’’* 
If we can count with certainty upon 
the fidelity of the human friend who 
has never failed us, how much more 
may we count upon God! We may 
throw not only our sins but our 
follies, our errors, and misjudg- 
ments, into the furnace of Love 
which will consume them. “My 
way is complete love and confidence 
in God! I cannot understand the 
souls that fear such a_ tender 
friend,” said Teresa. “We should 
be confident to the point of audacity 
in His Fatherly goodness.”*° 


6The “Little Way,” p. 5. 
8The “Little Way,” p. 2. 
9L’Esprit, p. 143. 


7St. Mark, x. 15. 
10lbid., p. 200. 
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The human child, anxious to 
please his father, gives its little 
heart wholly to him. It blindly fol- 
lows where he leads, because it 
knows that he is doing his best for 
it, and will lift him up when he is 
over-tired. It is too small to climb 
even a few steps alone, but borne 
in his arms it can reach incredible 
heights. So with God. Teresa’s 
“theory of the Divine Lift” or “short 
cut to perfection” is neither more 
nor less than complete abandon- 
ment to Him. There is nothing 
presumptuous in it, nor is it in any 
sense an evasion of personal ac- 
tivity, in one sense. For “the sleep 
of the soul in the arms of God does 
not exclude vigilance . . . I sleep; 
that is abandonment; but my heart 
watcheth: that is the part of the 
soul’s activity and her correspond- 
ence with grace. Even at the high- 
est point of abandonment this part 
of activity continues. It does not 
suffice to surrender ourselves once 
for all to the Divine action. As this 
action is continual, we must bring 
to it a continual codperation.”™ 
Grace, flooding the soul, saturates 
it through and through, but the 
pores of the soul must be kept open 
to take it in. 

The story of Teresa’s life was one 
long act of love to God; a love so 
sensitive, so exquisitely delicate that 
she never missed a single oppor- 
tunity which God put in her way, of 
making some little sacrifice of self. 
“It was through watchful and sus- 
tained effort that Teresa made of 
her life a magnificent garland of 
virtues.”"'? She had a hard struggle 
“always to give up her will”; and 
the supernatural revelations which 
so many saints have had to cheer 
them on their way were denied 


11The “Little Way,” p. 69. 
12L’Esprit, p. 18. 
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her. “When I sing in my verses 
of the happiness of Heaven and of 
the eternal possession of God, I 
sing only of what I wish to be- 
lieve ... The night of my soul... 
is a wall which reaches to the very 
Heaven shutting out the starry 
sky.”"* “I prefer the monotony of 
obscure sacrifice to any ecstasy.” 
“If, at my death, when I see God, 
Who will shower His tenderness 
upon me for eternity, I could not 
prove mine by sacrifices, if I had 
not done all that I could to give 
Him pleasure, I could not bear 
it.”"5 

Truth at all costs was her aim. 
“Let none come to me who does 
not want the whole truth.”** “Let 
me see things as they are!”?" 
“You know, God, that I seek for 
Truth!’** She had no illusions, 
neither about herself nor about 
others. “You make a mistake,” 
she wrote to her sister, “if you 
think that I walk in the way of 
sacrifice with ardor; I am weak, 
very weak, and every day I have 
some new and salutary experi- 
ence.”’* “Oh, what a lot I have 
still to acquire!” cried a novice. 
“Say, rather, to lose!’’ was Teresa’s 
quick answer. “Jesus fills your 
soul according to the measure by 
which you rid yourself of imper- 
fections.”*° 

“When a soul has practiced 
with an unfailing generosity and 
ever-watchful tenderness . . . the 
exercise of charity, it does indeed 
seem as though she should at the 
same time attain to the perfection 
of Love.”“ Teresa, daily more and 
more receptive to love, living more 


18Taylor, The Little White Flower, p. 196. 
14L’Esprit, p. 28. 15Ibid., p. 50. 
16Ibid., p. 99. 1tibid., p. 133. 
18lbid., p. 146. 19/bid., p. 136. 
20lbid., p. 140. 

21The “Little Way,” p. 65. 


and more in its presence, began to 
realize what was her real vocation. 
Spiritual childhood led to God, for 
He had said so, and the essence of 
childhood was love. Love was all 
that a very little child could 
achieve. Perfectly to love, would 
be to draw Love to oneself. “It 
was in order to be able to diffuse 
His love that God created the 
world,” but “as for men, the ma- 
jority of them scornfully reject His 
loving advances . . . If souls were 
to offer themselves as victims of 
holocaust to His love, the good 
God, glad not to restrict the flames 
of infinite tenderness pent up 
within Him, would not fail to con- 
sume them rapidly.” When the 
idea came to her, she offered her- 
self, straightway, “to receive into 
her heart all the Love that sinners 
disdain”**—the first little victim of 
the oblation of merciful love, 
which has numbered so many 
votaries since that hour. 

Naturally “there is no martyr- 
dom without pain, not even the 
martyrdom of love.” But even the 
human lover longs rather to give 
than to take. He who loves super- 
naturally is not backward in gener- 
osity. “There are exchanges of 
love which can be made only on the 
Cross.”2* Teresa grudged God noth- 
ing. Always she gave smilingly. 
She would never ask Him for a 
temporal favor “for fear of giving 
Him the pain of a refusal.” She 
would never complain to Him, how- 
ever great her physical or mental 
suffering. “The good God has quite 
enough trouble,” she said, “without 
our constantly telling Him that we 
feel ill.”’** 

“What it costs us to give Jesus all 
He asks!” she wrote to her sister 


22Ibid., pp. 73, 74. 23lbid., pp. 79, 80. 
24L’Esprit, p. 47. 
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Céline on February 28, 1889, “but 
what a joy that it does cost us so 
much ... how good it is to carry 
our crosses feebly!’’5 

“St. Teresa,” writes Pére Martin, 
“was an apostle above all by love. 
Other saints have been, like her, 
souls of prayer, and some have gone 
further than she in the practice of 
penance.” (But what it must have 
cost her sensitive soul, momentarily 
to mortify the will, “continually to 
practice renouncements,” to the 
point of heroism, without ever ut- 
tering a word of complaint; and 
only on a few occasions during her 
whole life even letting a shadow of 
disturbance cross her face, only 
those who have feebly tried and 
lamentably failed to follow in her 
footsteps can picture.) “She wished 
to triumph above all by love. Love 
was her chosen weapon; love freed 
from everything that might compli- 
cate it and reduced to its simplest 
form.”2° “Only love counts,” she 
said on her deathbed. 

As the real message of the shrine 


25Ibid., p. 120. 
26The “Little Way,” pp. 107, 114. 


at Lisieux sinks deeper into the 
hearts of pilgrims, they will go there 
in ever increasing numbers. Teresa 
has only one object in drawing 
souls, and that is why her hold upon 
them will not slacken. All the 
dramatic incidents of her un- 
dramatic story have taken place 
since her death, since, as Cardinal 
Touchet said, “God has allowed her 
to make use of His thunder.” On 
the battlefield, where she has com- 
forted the dying; in convents where 
the empty coffers have been mi- 
raculously replenished with money; 
by bedsides of the sick where her 
touch has brought healing; and in 
the homes of the most sorrowful of 
all, where the light of faith has 
burned low until she renewed it with 
heavenly fire, she comes, God’s lit- 
tle messenger, to prove what His 
love is; the child of love whose 
lovely presence reflects its glow. 
“To love God; to be loved by Him; 
to come back to earth to make Love 
loved” is her vocation. At Lisieux, 
this little child meets us, and tak- 
ing us by the hand, shows us the 
way home, to the God of Love. 
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By E. M. GrReEEvES-CARPENTER. 


“SWEET CHINA ORANGES.” 
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HE old “Cries of London 

What fascinating sights and 
sounds they conjure up of older 
days which, perhaps because of 
their antiquity, seem so quaint and 
colorful in comparison with our 
modern, bustling and businesslike 
times. They are easily visualized: 
men and women, plying their multi- 
farious wares and advertising them 
by their peculiar cries, like char- 
acters from Dickens or of Hogarth. 
Little children selling matches in 
the flaring gas-lights on city streets 
gleaming in the rain. Tall bakers 
in white aprons, with the ginger- 
bread in napkin-covered, green- 
cloth-lined baskets balanced on 
their heads, their voices as raucous 
as the hand-bell they ring in 
jangling accompaniment. Young 
girls, with pretty, hunger-pinched 
faces, shawls draped raggedly yet 
with unconscious grace across their 
thin shoulders, bending forward to 
tempt the passers-by with their 
bunches of fragrant primroses or 
lavender. These and many other 
characters richly reminiscent of by- 
gone days are recalled at mention 
of the “Cries of London,” fourteen 
of which were immortalized by the 
charming paintings of Francis 
Wheatley, Royal Academician of 
England. 

Some well-known London gal- 
leries have recently issued a set of 
engravings after these famous pic- 
tures. But the edition is very 
limited, and costly, too; so it is de- 
voutly to be hoped that a cheaper and 


more accessible edition may later be 
made of these highly popular pic- 
tures which are, preéminently, the 
people’s classics. Reproductions of 
these pictures were formerly obtain- 
able in many forms, and it is only 
ten or fifteen years ago since they 
were offered in England in a pleas- 
ing and acceptable set of picture 
post cards, at most for the price of 
“twopence coloured,” if not for 
“penny plain.” 

Street hawkers, peddlers and per- 
formers, with their quaint indi- 
vidual cries, of course number 
many more than the fourteen per- 
petuated by Wheatley’s art. In 
almost every country they have had, 
and, in some cases, still have, 
their representatives. Even the New 
World can still boast (or deplore, 
according to varying views of mod- 
ern “social uplift’) its itinerant 
singers and fruit-sellers, its street 
umbrella-menders, its knife-grind- 
ers heralding their approach by 
tinkling cart-bells; its wandering 
musicians, from the hymn-howling 
colored Christian missioner, or 
ubiquitous Italian organ-grinder, to 
the venerable and dignified old man 
harpist who ofttimes soothes the 
breasts—savage and gentle—of the 
passengers on an excursion boat. 

If it be regretted that the appear- 
ance and garb of our twentieth cen- 
tury descendants of Autolycus can- 
not favorably compete with those 
of the old-time criers, it is well to 
recollect that the old costumes and 
sartorial accessories which seem so 























picturesque to the modern eye, were 
but representative of the general 
dress common in those days. In 
some instances, however, the pre- 
sentment of these characters in 
Wheatley’s pictures may provoke 
disappointment and surprise. In 
the pictures of “Sweet China 
Oranges,” for example, there is ex- 
hibited, as the central character of 
the picture, an elderly male vendor 
with features of evident Semitic 
origin. His customers, the two ele- 
gant ladies, with their flowing 
gowns and graceful ringlets, pro- 
vide, with the golden fruit, the pic- 
ture’s chief claim to beauty. 

Upon referring to the Encyclo- 
pexdia Britannica, it was a matter 
of some surprise to find that no 
direct reference is made therein to 
the “Cries of London” collectively. 
It is much more astonishing, how- 
ever, to realize what a store of in- 
formation and interest may be 
gathered from innumerable other 
sources, including the jumbled lum- 
ber-room of one’s own memory, 
about things and thoughts sug- 
gested by the main subject of each 
of the pictures mentioned. 

Oranges, for instance: the “Sweet 
China Oranges” which Mrs. Sairey 
Gamp would doubtless have de- 
scribed, in her cheeriest Cockney 
accent, as “chiney” oranges. Just 
why the oranges which became fa- 
mous in the “Cries” should so often 
have been described as “China,” is 
explained by Mr. William Roberts 
in his beautifully illustrated book 
on The Cries of London. He says 


that the term “China” was applied 
to “all the sweet eating varieties, a 
relic of the time when oranges were 
actually brought over from China by 
way of Portugal” to England. The 
cries sung or chanted by the vendors 
of the various commodities varied 
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in form, in different localities, and 
even changed from time to time. In 
the British Museum are preserved 
woodcuts of twelve of the “Cries,” 
depicting the criers and giving verse 
renderings of their cries. These are, 
perhaps, the quaintest and most in- 
teresting versions, and, instancing 
one of the changes just mentioned, 
the “orange cry” here specifies the 
Seville orange, and runs thus: 


“Fine Seville oranges, fine lemons 
fine; 
Round, sound and tender, inside 
and rine. 
One pin’s prick their vertue show, 
They’ve liquor by their weight, you 
may know.” 


That these lines did not scan, the 
singers doubtless knew not nor 
cared at all! There is another de- 
lightful book, though somewhat 
scarce, on London Cries, which is 
well worth looking up. It is by 
Andrew W. Tuer, and the popular 
edition published in 1885 contains 
on the title-page an amusing addi- 
tion to the usual phrase, “Rights 
Reserved” by way of the witty, if 
threatening alternative, “Wrongs 
Revenged!” But besides the books 
of antiquarian or artistic interest 
written or compiled concerning the 
“Cries,” references indirectly relat- 
ing to both the cries and criers, as 
well as to the many subjects of the 
cries, are scattered throughout the 
pages of English literature. 

One association which comes 
most readily to mind is that of the 
most famous of all orange-sellers, 
that “mighty pretty mistress”—as 
the susceptible Pepys called her— 
Nell Gwyn. When the witty diarist 
bestowed this flattering description 
upon her, she was residing in the 
Mall,—at number seventy-nine, to be 
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exact,—which house of bygone love 
and lightsomeness has long since 
taken on the sterner aspect of a 
business office. Not far distant is 
an old inn, properly named “The 
Hand and Racquet,” but long 
known colloquially as “Nell Gwyn’s 
Tavern.” For here it was that 
Nell’s royal lover, the second 
Charles, accompanied his charming 
mistress when she and the dis- 
tinguished actors whose fame she 
shared, forgathered for conviviality. 
Of the several pictures delineating 
this orange-girl, the work of Sir 
Peter Lely, who included her in his 
lovely “Hampton Court Beauties,” is 
surely the most winning likeness. 
The fair, open face, with its sweet 
upcurving lips, seems to confirm the 
sweetness and even fidelity of char- 
acter which the boldish glance of 
the eyes cannot really belie. As an 
example of the inconsistency at- 
tributed to her sex, Nell Gwyn was 
surely the paradox complete. Able 
to match her wits in sport or de- 
fense with all and sundry, with the 
smartest epigrammatic fop as with 
the coarsest of street-arabs, she 
could yet be as tender, tolerant and 
kind towards those who sought or 
needed her sympathy. Careless and 
wanton, as when his lordship of 
Buckhurst was among her lovers, 
she was yet never abandoned, and 
accorded the Merry Monarch a loy- 
alty and faithfulness which, if he 
appreciated, he certainly did not 
reciprocate. 

Long before the time of “pretty, 
witty Nell” (another Pepysian ex- 
pression), orange-girls had made 
themselves notorious for other pe- 
culiarities than the dispensing of 
the golden fruit. Similarly, Nell 
Gwyn, in the characterization of her 
in Douglas Jerrold’s old comedy, is 
made to discover in the orange the 
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symbols of many various qualities. 
“Buy my oranges,” she cries, “as 
bright as hope and as sweet as 
courtship.” Then, mischievously, 
“though they look as hard as gold, 
they'll melt in the mouth like a 
lover’s promise.” And when the 
King, amused, questions her, she 
gravely asserts (doubtless with 
tongue in cheek and twinkles in 
those roguish eyes) that the orange 
“sets special examples to elder broth- 
ers, misers, and young travelers,” 
for the following reasons: first, 
“though full of age, it dwells quietly 
on the same branch with bud and 
blossom”; secondly, because “golden 
coats should cover melting hearts,” 
and, thirdly—of the young traveler 
—‘that he is shipped when green 
that he may ripen on the voyage.” 
Charles’s “prettily lectured!” is well 
said, for who should be a better 
judge of repartee and the bon mot 
than he who—as the history books 
still solemnly assure us—‘“never 
said a foolish thing, and never did 
a wise one?” 

That Charles the Second was not 
the first individual nor the last to 
bestow notice upon an orange-girl is 
proved by many other literary allu- 
sions. The versatile Spectator, for 
instance, in its 141st issue, dis- 
cussing a letter received from a 
correspondent, deploring a type of 
jest then too often heard upon the 
stage, which was “painful to right 
sense, and an outrage upon Mod- 
esty,” affirms, “but, indeed, by such 
representations, a poet sacrifices the 
best part of his audience to the 
worst, and, as one would think, 
neglects the boxes to write to the 
orange-wenches.” Mr. Spectator (in 
this instance, Steele) attributes this 
circumstance to the absence from 
town during the summer, of “People 
of Condition and Taste!” 
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Shakespeare, who gathered so 
much of his “local color” and found 
so many of his characters in the 
many other taverns besides the 
famous “Mermaid” which he fre- 
quented, refers to an orange-seller 
in Coriolanus. Menenius reproaches 
Brutus of ill-balanced judgment in 
the charge: “You wear out a good 
wholesome forenoon in hearing a 
cause between an orange-wife and a 
fosset-seller.” Speculating for a 
moment on the origin of the last 
word in the sentence just quoted, 
the writer was proud to recollect the 
sweet drink so favored in Eliza- 
bethan times, the “posset” made of 
hot sweetened milk, spiced with 
liquor. The idea that “fosset” was 
only another form of “posset” 
seemed highly plausible, and in- 
duced a pleasant sense of erudition. 
The chagrin may be imagined which 
followed a reference to an unim- 
peachable dictionary, wherein was 
revealed the fact that the “fosset- 
seller” was merely the vendor of so 
much less interesting a commodity 
as—faucets, of which “fosset” is an 
obsolete form! Though why fau- 
cets should have been in such con- 
stant demand as to be hawked 
through the streets is a mystery 
which this article still leaves to the 
Shakespearean scholar to _ solve. 
Further reference to the same dic- 
tionary elicited the definition of a 
faucet as “‘a pipe inserted in a barrel 
to draw liquid.” Reconsideration 
of the Shakespearean faucet as an 
aid to imbibing “liquid” of a more 
popular kind than the water to 
which the use of the modern faucet 
is usually confined, might seem 
facetious, if not even unconstitu- 
tional. The idea lingers, however, 
and resolves itself into the question: 
could the “posset” have been sucked 
up through the “fosset,” regarding 
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the latter as the equivalent of our 
modern straw? 

The various explanations of the 
origin of the fruit are many and in- 
teresting, it is also conflicting. Ac- 
cording to one belief, the orange 
was an indigene of India, and was 
carried to Western Asia and Europe, 
in support of which the fact is em- 
phasized that wild oranges are still 
to be found in India. It is also said 
that oranges were unknown to an- 
cient Mediterranean agriculture, 
and that though the Greeks and Ro- 
mans were familiar with the citron, 
their “median apple” seems to have 
been the only species they knew. 
Yet Jupiter was believed to have 
given an orange to Juno on the oc- 
casion of their marriage, since when 
the orange blossom has always been 
the symbolical flower of brides. An- 
other and less delicate legend con- 
necting brides and orange blossoms 
has it that the flower symbol origi- 
nated with the Saracens, being re- 
garded by them as a token of fe- 
cundity. It has even been suggested 
that the four sisters who guarded 
the golden apples of Juno in the 
Garden of the Hesperides were sim- 
ply custodians of oranges; this par- 
ticular fruit being perfect, no doubt, 
in form and color, and entirely 
worthy of its name of Aurantiacza 
or “golden fruit-bearers.” This 
idea might conceivably be tenable; 
but who could for a moment enter- 
tain the thought that the “apple of 
discord,” the golden apple awarded 
by Paris to Venus for her beauty, 
could possibly have been a mere 
orange, however perfect? For when 
has any Venus of the world, confi- 
dent of her power, been satisfied 
with less than the costliest material 
tribute to her charms, or in any 
doubt about the truth of the “all 
that glisters is not gold” platitude? 
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Then there is the claim that 
oranges originated in Palestine, 
whence they were introduced into 
England by the Crusaders. The der- 
ivation of the botanical name citrus, 
from Citron in Judea, would seem 
to lend color to the first part 
of this theory; as for the latter 
another tradition credits Sir Walter 
Raleigh with having brought or- 
anges into England, as well as the 
tobacco and potatoes also ascribed 
to him. A pretty chain of circum- 
stantial evidence could be strung to- 
gether for either claim. 

In addition to its most popular 
associations with marriage, the 
orange tree has been the subject of 
many superstitions in different 
parts of the world. There is the 
beautiful eastern myth that when 
our first parents were banished 
from the Garden of Eden they were 
allowed to take with them one 
flower in memory of their lost para- 
dise, that flower being the orange 
blossom. To the ancestor worship- 
ing Japanese the orange is repre- 
sented as a sacred tree, since its 
name means “from generation to 
generation,” bearing blossoms, ripe 
and green fruit all at the same time. 
Another Japanese species of the 
citron is called “Buddha’s finger,” 
on account of its elongated shape, 
and is considered significant of good 
luck. The Chinese also regard the 
orange as a lucky tree, since its 
name implies good fortune. A 
couple of English legends connect 
the orange tree with generosity and 
with approaching marriage; the rea- 
son for the first association, how- 
ever, is not very clear, nor the sec- 
ond very original. 

In some periods of European his- 
tory the orange, or, at any rate, its 
color, could have been regarded as 
anything but lucky. A medieval 
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French law, promulgated in the lit- 
tle principality of Orange, decreed 
that all Jews must wear yellow hats, 
“under penalty of having their 
beards shaved.” It is a question 
which, in these days, would seem 
lighter: the penalty or the law? The 
illustrious Lord Bacon evidently re- 
garded the law with approval, for 
in one of his essays he declared that 
“usurers should have orange-tawny 
bonnets because they do Judaise.” 
It seems a little harsh and arbitrary; 
however, that the sumptuary laws 
of the period also appropriated the 
same color to clerks and persons of 
subordinate rank. Yet the igno- 
miny attached to this color seems 
not to have deterred the irrepres- 
sible Quince, in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, from assuring the 
inquisitive and admiring Button 
that he would wear an “orange- 
tawny beard” when he played the 
part of Pyramus. Indeed, the Eliza- 
bethans seem to have been fond of 
the orange color. Shakespeare gives 
the same description of “orange- 
tawny” to the bill of “the ousel- 
cock” otherwise “so black of hue”; 
and in Much Ado About Nothing, 
Beatrice, speaking of Count Claudio, 
dubs him “civil as an orange, and 
something of that jealous com- 
plexion.” 

Spencer somewhere refers to a 
woman of “orenge color hew.” And 
to the fact that the fruit itself was 
highly prized for many purposes, 
Elizabethan history and literature 
bear witness in many quaint and in- 
teresting records. It is a pleasant 
thought that in the sight of the 
great and dignified Cardinal Wolsey 
the simple orange found favor as a 
pomander, presumably in prefer- 
ence to the costly ball of precious 
metal and jewels, containing the 
perfume that was then believed to 
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ward off infection from the pesti- 
lences so frequent in those days. 
Considered in connection with the 
famous Cardinal, surely among the 
many names of the orange, the title 
Citrus nobilis seems the most ap- 
propriate. Lydgate mentions a pag- 
eant arranged in honor of Henry 
the Sixth’s coronation as King of 
France, among the many attractions 
of which was a grove of “orangis, 
almondis, and the pomegarnade.” 
The last named fruit was, of course, 
the pomegranate which, with the 
orange, brings to mind some beauti- 
ful lines in the poem “Bermudas” 
by Andrew Marvell, best known for 
his lovely “Thoughts in a Garden.” 
In the former poem he describes 
how the Creator 


“Hangs in shades the orange bright, 
Like golden lamps in a green night, 
And does in the pomegranate close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus 

shows.” 


Oranges stuck with cloves were 
used as traditionally appropriate 
New Year’s gifts, and Ben Jonson, in 
his delightful Christmas Masque, 
deplores that such an one “has an 
orange and a rosemary, but not a 
clove to stick in it.” In a quaint 
book—The Seconde Book of Notable 
Things—by a little-known writer, 
Thomas Lupton, the author claims 
that “Wyne wyll be pleasant in 
taste and savour, if an orenge or a 
lymon (stickt round about with 
cloaves), be hanged within the ves- 
sel that it touch not the wyne; and 
so the wyne will be preserved from 
the foystiness and evyll savour.” 
John Heywood, “the old English 
epigrammatist,” in The Foure PP 
(being the pardoner, pedler, poty- 
cary and palmer), refers oddly to 
“marmelade” thus: “And ye shall 
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have a boxe of marmelade, So fyne 
that ye mai digge it with a spade.” 
We are told, however, that the first 
marmalade was made of quinces, 
from the Portuguese name of which 
fruit, “marmelado,” the name of the 
preserve is derived. Heywood’s al- 
lusions to a “boxe” and a “spade” 
are still difficult of explanation, no 
matter which fruit composed the 
confection to which he refers. 

In an interesting compilation of 
old cookery recipes, by W. Carew 
Hazlitt, entitled Old Cookery Books 
and Ancient Cuisine, a reference in 
the index to “pome de oringe” 
looked promising, but turned out to 
be only an early example of the 
habit of disguising humble dishes 
under French names, for the prepa- 
ration in question was actually no 
more than a vulgar mess of pork 
and herbs! One of the few “re- 
ceipts” legitimately naming the 
orange was “To Candy Orange- 
Flowers,” reminding one of the de- 
lectable jars of marmalade to be 
obtained nowadays, with a candied 
orange-flower temptingly imbedded 
in the preserve. Orange-flower 
water was in common use as a 
flavoring in olden times. In the 
same book the author mentions a 
Restoration story of Cromwell (the 
Protector) who, at a meal with his 
wife, called for an orange which he 
apparently considered a necessary 
garnish for his meat, and of the 
lady refusing it on the ground that 
it could not be bought for less than 
a groat! Leigh Hunt, referring to 
the famous “cloistered school” 
(Christ’s Hospital, London), where 
he received his early training, 
records how he and his school- 
fellows at Christmastime “used to 
sit in circles round huge fires .. . 
making inconceivable bliss out of 
cakes and sour oranges.” And in 
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the case of the boy whose “new sil- 
ver” burned holes in his pockets at 
the same festive season, Hunt sug- 
gests his probable purchases, in- 
cluding “sour oranges” which “also 
will he suck, squeezing their cheeks 
into his own with staring eyes.” 

Charles Lamb, in his little essay 
on squirrels, refers to the so-called 
“orange-coloured teeth” of the ani- 
mal, but says he doubts the asser- 
tion about their color. “But per- 
haps,” he adds, “the naturalist re- 
ferred to meant (quoting Fletcher) 
‘of the color of a Maltese orange’ 
which is rather more obfuscated 
than your fruit of Seville or St. Mi- 
chael’s, and may help to reconcile 
the difference. We cannot,” he con- 
tinues, “speak from observation; 
but we remember at school getting 
our fingers into the orangery of 
one of these little gentry . . . and 
the result proved sourer than lem- 
ons.” 

References to the orange in later, 
and especially modern literature, 
are innumerable, but of all the 
many poems in which the golden 
fruit is described, to the writer the 
exquisite poem by William Morris 
— “The Wind”—contains the most 
vivid and colorful picture of the 
orange. 


“For my chair is heavy and carved, 
and with sweeping green be- 
hind 

It is hung, and the dragons thereon 
grin out in the gusts of the 
wind: 

On its folds an orange lies, with a 
deep gash cut in the rind.” 


Then follows, in the next lines, an 
atmosphere of horror and impend- 
ing tragedy, in which the orange be- 
comes an omen of dread fear: 
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“If I move my chair it will scream, 
and the orange will roll out 
far, 

And the faint yellow juice ooze out 
like blood from a wizard’s 


” 


jar. 


One hears the fitful wind moaning 
and shrieking without, and senses 
the fear which renders the occupant 
of that chair immovable. He falls 
into a dream of a long-past love, and 
as he reaches its tragic ending he 
wakes to the materialization of his 
terror: 


“I shriek’d and leapt from my chair, 
and the orange roll’d out far, 
The faint yellow juice oozed out 
like blood from a wizard’s 
jar; 
And then in marched the ghosts 
of those that had gone to the 
war.” 


For the wittiest metaphorical use 
of the orange in literature, surely 
the allusion to the fruit made in 
Sheridan’s Rivals is the most subtle 
and felicitous: 

“Mrs. Malaprop: ‘Nowadays few 

think how a little knowledge 

becomes a gentleman; men 

have no sense but for the 

worthless flowers of beauty.’ 

“Capt. Absolute: “Too true; but our 
ladies seldom show fruit un- 
til time has robbed them of 
more specious blossoms; few, 
like Mrs. Malaprop and the 
orange-tree, are rich in both 
at once.’ ” 


With which gallant reflection on 
the fair sex it were probably ex- 
pedient to end, without further com- 
ment! 
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By Epitn M. ALMEDINGEN. 


ANY a time would I watch 
him buy his oranges on the 
crowded, flower-glad Piazza di 
Spagna and always he puzzled me 
by the furtiveness of his looks and 
a certain somberness of manner, so 
utterly out of keeping with the care- 
less, sunny children of Rome. His 
was decidedly not a Roman type. 
He seemed an alien to the sun and 
the cloudless skies. Happy, frolick- 
ing children left him indifferent, 
and the glorious flower-stalls made 
him turn away his head in apparent 
disgust. 

Small of build, he appeared all 
the more insignificant with his con- 
tinually bowed head and stooping 
shoulders. A shapeless, slouch hat 
of a nondescript hue, a coat which 
had seen more rain than sunshine, 
its black cloth stained here and 
there by telling patches of stale un- 
scrapable mud, a thick gray woolen 
scarf, this so uncommonly striking 
in Rome, muffled round his neck 
with something that cried defiance 
to the warm air and the blossoming 
orange trees. Shoes, sorely unac- 
quainted with a cobbler’s skill and 
as sorely in need of it! In brief, an 
appearance which might have 
caused no comment in the slummy, 
foggy thoroughfares of London or 
Berlin or even New York, but which 
here in Italy enticed you into obser- 
vation by its sheer incongruity with 
the smiling colorful environment. 

And his face,—what you could 
see of it from under the battered 
brim of the slouching hat! The 
face of a man who chose the dark- 
est of corners to think his very 





thoughts in; irregular, if strong of 
feature, noncommittally interna- 
tional in its expression. He might 
be an Englishman or an American 
or even a Dane. Not a Southerner, 
though. His sunburnt, wind-buf- 
feted, obviously uncared for, skin 
lacked the warm tints of the Latins. 
A stern bloodless mouth. Rather 
too stern, because those furtive 
eyes were the eyes of a dreamer, not 
of a world-hater. 

He had a curious way of looking 
at things without seeing them. 
Often would his habitual bag of 
oranges be handed to him and in- 
stantly dropped to the ground. His 
lean, bony hands stretched out to 
take it, but the action proved utterly 
mechanical: his eyes were seeing 
other things. I often wondered if 
he ever ate the fruit he would buy 
thus indifferently. And there was 
no joy in his face when an occa- 
sional flower-stall crept into the 
sphere of his unwilling, rebellious 
vision. 

That thin, somewhat bitterly 
curved mouth of his would reveal 
sudden disgust at the sight of 
money. He would hand over his few 
miserable soldi gingerly, reluctantly, 
with the magnificently shallow ges- 
ture of one who was stooping to do 
something immeasurably below his 
cherished standards of dignity. His 
shabby, muddy coat seemed to be 
endowed with no pockets, or, per- 
haps, there were too many holes in 
them. The meager cash would be 
produced from somewhere behind 
the heavy scarf, sometimes even out 
of his large ill-fitting boots. But al- 
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ways the same reluctance, the same 
disdain, if not secret ashamedness. 
And never would he look at those 
miserable coppers, never would he 
count his change. I felt glad that 
he dealt with old Teresa, an ancient 
friend of mine, who walked the 
earth as an unimpeachable embodi- 
ment of honesty; I daresay that on 
many an occasion she covertly 
slipped a few extra oranges into the 
small brown paper bag. Teresa, 
too, was a type; but of her later. 

The fruit paid for, the stranger 
would quickly shuffle up the Trinita 
steps and as quickly disappear 
along the walk which led to the 
Pincio gardens. And he bought his 
oranges and he went to the Pincio 
every blessed morning, as punctual 
as a clock, the which article was 
probably not amongst his few pos- 
sessions. 

I had thus watched him for some 
weeks when suddenly I grew aware 
of my desire to talk to him. Also 
of hearing him speak and so defin- 
ing his possible nationality. But he 
never once opened his lips, though 
many a bag of utterly unwanted 
fruit would I buy from the red- 
faced, red-aproned Teresa in my un- 
tiring hope of getting closer to her 
queer customer. 

Teresa was no gossip. She would 
always firmly decline to broach any 
topics outside of the weather, the 
grape-harvest, and the latest at- 
tempt on the Duce. And, besides, 
even were she more unrestrained in 
her conversation, I would hardly 
have gleaned anything of import 
from her, because she knew just as 
much about the scarf-muffled stran- 
ger as the little unshod boys, play- 
ing marbles on the _ time-worn 
Trinita steps. 

Yet my uncommonly patient wait- 
ing came to reach its purpose at the 


very, very long last. In this man- 
ner. 

The man always carried a book 
with him, a queer tattered book in 
a soiled, but still dazzlingly scarlet, 
wrapper. I never saw him read it, 
but then I could only watch him 
when he was buying his everlasting 
oranges, the book safely tucked un- 
der his arm, the red wrapper grate- 
fully redeeming the utter drabness 
of his clothes. But he seemed to 
handle it in a curiously tender way 
and so I gathered that the book 
meant much to him. It may have 
contained an evangel of his dreams, 
written in the gloominess of one of 
his frequently changed, casually un- 
certain shelters. Obviously, he was 
more than a mere owner of it. 

Once he chose to vary his pur- 
chase. Oranges must have tired 
him. With a brief gesture of a to- 
bacco-stained finger he pointed to 
the dark, juicy grapes on the coun- 
ter, piled high with the richest fruit 
produce from Tuscany and Cam- 
pagna. Teresa nodded her head 
and shrewdly told him the price. 
Grapes are no cheap luxury in Italy, 
at least when compared with or- 
anges. The man twitched his mouth 
a little nervously and shook his 
head. The exchequer would not ad- 
mit of such expenditure. And 
Teresa’s deft, brown fingers counted 
the six oranges into the bag. 

He paid for them and moved off. 
But his mind must have been un- 
consciously attracted by the tempt- 
ing, luscious grapes, because he 
chanced to leave his own possession 
behind him. A crimson flash on the 
counter caught my vigilant eye. His 
book lay there—a curious unwanted 
intruder amongst the fruit and the 
flowers. I left my own futile pur- 
chase in the hands of the astounded 
Teresa and rushed up the steps. 























I caught him just as he was turn- 
ing off to the Pincio. 

“There’s your book”—queerly 
enough some inner instinct prompt- 
ed me to speak in English—“You’ve 
forgotten it at the stall.” 

He turned round, but not too sud- 
denly, as though he had half ex- 
pected some one to catch him up. 
His lean, bony hands took the red 
book. He never said a word of 
thanks. But this did not annoy me, 
for when he looked at me, I realized 
that his absolute shabbiness was not 
the most sorry thing about him: 
loneliness, stark, abysmal loneli- 
ness, stood revealed to me in those 
deeply sunken dark eyes. 

And I had nothing to say, nor 
could I muster enough courage to 
turn my back on him, and there we 
stood for a fearfully long moment 
of utter silence, we two on the sun- 
flooded walk to the Pincio gardens. 

“Ah, I have noticed you”; he 
spoke brusquely with no shadow of 
any foreign accent in his voice. 
“You always watch me, you always 
go to the same stall where I buy my 
own fruit. You don’t need to buy 
anything there. Why do you watch 
me? What do you want with me?” 

The questions were disconcerting 
and brutally to the point. Yet I had 
no desire of seeing my chance 
wasted away. 

“Oh, I like the stall,” I answered, 
as carelessly as I could, “old Madre 
Teresa is a great pal of mine. I like 
the flowers and the morning sun 
in the Piazza di Spagna. Who 
doesn’t?” 

“I don’t for one,” he retorted with 
unmistakable rudeness, “and you 
haven’t answered my question; 


what do you want with me?” 

“I am merely a world-wanderer,” 
I parried, “I am continually in 
seach of the unusual. 


I study it in 
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all its shapes. You are not of the 
average crowd. You attracted me. 
Usual people don’t wear woolen 
mufflers in Rome. But I’m sorry if 
I have annoyed you in any way.” I 
thought that frankness would an- 
swer best with him. 

“It’s all buncombe,—my woolen 
scarf and the rest of it,” he literally 
flung at me. “In search of the un- 
usual, are you? And where do you 
hope to find any? Humanity is rot- 
tenly dull. Individuals are worse. 
People put tiny ideas into huge 
empty words and imagine that those 
puny ideas grow big and wide in 
consequence. What nonsense!” He 
was warming to the subject and I 
listened. “Take the idea of a state! 
They’ve tacked the fine great word 
‘patriotism’ on to it and they fancy 
it’s really big! I tell you—things are 
all rotten. Stupid! Narrow!” And he 
finished with a staggering sudden- 
ness: “But if you want me to be 
open with you, I'll tell you that... 
that I left this book behind on pur- 
pose. I knew somehow you’d be 
sure to pick it up and run after me.” 
And here came the really astound- 
ing afterthought, “I don’t mind tell- 
ing you I rather wanted you to run 
after me. ... You’ve often watched 
me, but you... never... never 
laughed at me.” 

The sentence broke off abruptly, 
obviously intentionally, unfinished: 
I nearly sensed the inevitably bitter 
reminiscences which must have 
crowded into its unspoken ending, 
and quite involuntarily I respected 
the strange man for the queerly 
shaped pride in him. 

“Yes, I did want you to,” he re- 
peated after a short, awkward 
pause. “Don’t mind my saying so, 
but I wondered occasionally if you 
might be of use to me. I am a 
stranger here—in fact, I happen to 
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be a stranger everywhere, but here” 
—he looked into the dark green dis- 
tances beyond,—‘“things are worse 
here. I don’t speak their language. 
... Don’t want to... . But somehow 
I should immensely like to talk to 
you.” 

I just nodded my acquiescence. 

“TI suppose you take me for a pau- 
per,” he went on defiantly. “Every- 
body does. Well, and so I am. 
That is I choose to be one according 
to your futile worn-out standards of 
wealth and penury. Money is a 
curse. You never get it in decent 
ways: you either steal it or else tell 
lies to get it.” 

“I say,” I broke in suddenly, 
“don’t you think it’s getting rather 
hot?” His heavy thick muffler, 
however, sent regular shivers down 
my spine. “Wouldn’t it be better 
if we went somewhere out of the 
sun? I don’t know where you live, 
Peo be 

“And it’s none of your business,” 
—his rudeness was too amazing to 
carry real offense,—“however, we 
might go into one of those summer 
houses on the Pincio, that is, if you 
do feel the heat.” He cast a look 
of indubitable contempt at my 
shamelessly light flannels. 

We reached a cool green shelter 
in the very heart of the Pincio. 
Marble seats were a blessing, even 
though not much of actual comfort. 
And the blazing white light of the 
day came in—soothed and grate- 
fully dimmed through the narrow 
slits of stained glass windows. 

I promptly offered him a cigarette, 
which he refused just as promptly. 

“I didn’t steal it,” I assured him. 

“I. don’t say you did, but your 
father or your uncle or some one 
else is sure to have stolen the money 
you got it with,” he retorted, and 
opened his bag of oranges. 
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The day was really too hot for 
any argument on economics and the 
law of inherited property. Besides, 
the things he flung at me were 
hardly arguable. I knew we were 
not treading on a common ground. 
What he said or rather what he laid 
down was something fit first for 
speechless wonder, next for cautious 
analysis, and the latter in most 
cases proved quite barren. But the 
things he uttered could not very 
well be parried, though listening to 
him carried its own reward. 

So I forbore to answer his un- 
veiled insult to my family, and 
calmly lit my cigarette. He sniffed 
the smoke first contemptuously, 
then appraisingly. I heard him 
mutter, “Not even a gasper, good 
Lord,” and then he busied himself 
with an orange. He did not go to 
the trouble of peeling it, he merely 
dug his teeth into the rind and 
sucked the juice out. But I must 
give him his due: he had the rare 
grace to suck noiselessly. 

And then he began talking again. 

“I suppose you still wonder as 
to what definition you could give 
to such a type as myself?”—he 
drawled mockingly. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“You are certainly unusual, but 
so many people are.” And then I 
asked him why it was that he would 
not learn Italian, seeing he lived in 
the country. 

This apparently innocent ques- 
tion set him going-—to use a com- 
mon expression. He stopped suck- 
ing his orange. Pushing back the 
shapeless, slouching hat, his deeply 
sunken eyes blazed with some 
strange, wild, flaming hunger. All 


furtiveness disappeared from his 
manner. _ 

“You ask intelligent questions,” 
he almost shouted at me in his ex- 
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“And why should I take 


citement. 
the trouble? It would be a lot better 
if there were one country and one 
language and one law in the world. 
All these endless variations, distinc- 
tions, differentiations, are simply 


ruinous. That’s why we can’t get 
on. We must have a general level- 
ing.” 

It seemed to me that I had heard 
this kind of preachment before. 
Yes, probably shrieked into the sun- 
set skies of London from some crazy 
tub in Hyde Park, but somehow or 
other the man did not look definite 
enough in his utterances to come 
under any such pronounced cate- 
gory. So I asked him to explain. 

I missed a morning appointment 
and forgot all about hunger that 
day. For he did take rather a long 
time “telling me all about it.” And, 
certainly, what he told me was not 
“all” in the generally accepted sense 
of the word. I could not help feel- 
ing that, probably, the man had not 
talked to anyone for weeks on end 
and the outburst came as a sheer 
physical necessity. He told me peo- 
ple would not talk to him because 
they feared the madman in him, 
whilst, in cold reality, his was the 
only sanity left in that huge asylum 
some fools persisted in calling the 
civilized world. I did not interrupt 
him, when he said: 

“You'll wonder then why it is 
that I am talking to you. Well, 
you’re not quite mad since you can 
listen to me.” 

I hesitated,—not knowing how to 
accept these words,—they might 
have meant flattery, insult, or even 
sincere compliment, but such cut- 
and-dried definitions did not con- 
cern him in the slightest, and I took 
him at the value of his words. 

One country and one language! 
That was the beginning of his idea, 
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but there was much more to it. He 
confided in me that he was one of 
the few, the very, very few, who 
were daring enough to work to- 
wards the achievement of that noble 
aim, the world-leveling, I think this 
was his wording of the idea. Toa 
man like him happiness must have 
sounded a more or less “sloppy” 
word, but he did not mind using it 
once or twice. He said that the 
world would only be really happy 
when all things in it, economical 
and otherwise, were ground to a 
dead flat level. 
“There is a titanic law somewhere 
and humanity failed to grasp it,” 
said he, pensively looking at his 
half-sucked orange, “the One Law 
of Perfect Equality. It is not merely 
universal, it is cosmical. Whoever 
or whatever had first put the world 
in motion had meant this law to be 
carried out, yes, right from the very 
beginning, and man made a sorry 
muddle of all things around him. 
Don’t you think that it is high time 
some one began unmuddling things 
for the world? Well, of course, I 
can say nothing about myself, but 
I have joined hands with these few 
who have grasped this great Law. 
They dare to think about the un- 
muddling.” 
“Think?” I murmured question- 
ingly, “and what about acting?” 
“What about it, indeed?” he 
glared at me. “Acting is the su- 
preme stage of attainment. Things 
could not be done all at once. Yes, 
we just think, and think, and think 
on. Why, did you not know that 
thoughts carry their own potency?” 
“Quite,” I admitted readily. “But 
this business of yours strikes me 
as being rather—ah, well—dynam- 
Bwves” 
“Dynamic nothing,” he _ inter- 
rupted. “Dynamite? What is it? 
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It had to be discovered by human 
thinking before human hands could 
touch it. When we've thought out 
every detail, then we'll begin acting. 
Then, and not before.” 

His thin yellow fingers of a heavy 
smoker rested on the scarlet book. 
Rested on it confidently, proudly, al- 
most triumphantly. 

“This little book of mine,” he said 
slowly, “no, I am not going to show 
it to you. You would not under- 
stand and you might laugh. Mock- 
ery is poison to me. Yes, I did 
write it. No, it never appeared in 
print. I had it bound, though,” his 
lips twitched, “at the cost of a few 
meals. Red, yes the color of clean 
rebellions. Some day I'll have it 
published. It’s the world’s history, 
as it should have been. I’ve exposed 
all the errors, I’ve brought to light 
all the fatal mistakes of such men 
as Cesar, Attila, Hannibal, Gregory 
VIL, Erasmus, Walter Raleigh, 
Clive, Napoleon, Wellington, ah, so 
many others. They were all mud- 
dlers.” 

“Shakespeare,” I suggested rather 
than asked. 

“Was not worth my trouble. A 
futile dreamer, he, what?” 

I sighed. 

“The world would have been bet- 
ter if all these had never lived. 
Look at the quagmire it is to-day,” 
he cried passionately. 

Not being able to argue, I held my 
peace. 

Yet it appeared that this business 
of unmuddling things for the world 
stood well-nigh hopelessly blocked 
by the same world’s obstinacy: it 
did not profess the slightest desire 
to have anything unmuddled. Thus 
other braver and saner and clearer- 
visioned people had to shoulder the 
task. 


“When our ideas reach their 
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fruition and we come into action, it 
will necessarily be a period of ex- 
treme discomfort. The world is far 
too snug and cosy to-day. Real life 
is neither. Real life is sternness 
and outer cold and inner darkness. 
There is no cushioned peace in the 
cosmos. There are cold immaterial 
spaces which would smother any 
useless outburst of shallow senti- 
ment. There is some unbending 
greatness in this cosmos. We shall 
bring the world into a perfect har- 
mony with this cosmos. Lesser 
things will have to go overboard, 
as a matter of course. This might 
mean resistance and _ transitory 
havoc and even probably bloodshed, 
but it is more than worth it.” 

“Certainly, if such a glorious un- 
muddling stands at the end of these 
trifling inconveniences,” I assured 
him. 

He threw away his sucked-out 
orange and there was a whole big 
storm in his gesture. 

“Ah, you are mocking at me,” he 
muttered hoarsely. “There’s a say- 
ing in some old book or other about 
the wasted pearls. But you’ve got 
me there. I had to talk to some one. 
You looked to me like one who 
might understand, however dimly.” 

I hurriedly said I felt most inter- 
ested and I was relieved to see that 
the man did not doubt my sincerity. 
He’d no other choice, apparently. 
But I had a question to ask him 
about that wondrous red book of 
his. 

“I hope you won’t think me in 
quisitive,” I began, “but I should 
very much like to know how many 
great women in history have you 
exposed in this book of yours?” 

A hidden wild fire smoldered in 
his eyes. 

“Not one,” he replied contemptu- 
ously, “there was not one worth ex- 
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posing. Great women! They’re only 
great in their fiendish devilment. I 
don’t like Mohammed, but he did 
try to put them into their right 
place. Women? They’re good for 
being hated and forgotten, but there 
lives an unforgettable fiend in all 
of them.” 

He stopped and I said nothing. 

“I have not looked at one nor 
have I spoken to one for years,” he 
went on in the same violent key, 
“and I am all the better for that.” 

Something made me see that it 
was wiser to induce him to broach 
the old subject of world-leveling, 
and so I urged him to go on telling 
me about his scheme. He did not ap- 
pear loath to doit. In glowing, crim- 
son language he painted me pictures 
of an undisturbably leveled world, 
no wars, no classes, no preferments 
in office, no injustice, no prisons, no 
criminals; a paradise which might 
have filled Adam’s heart with for- 
givable envy, perhaps, all the more 
so since no place there was assigned 
to Eve. 

Suddenly a soft gentle rustle of 
silk came from the door. I looked 
up. A girl stood there, a gentle 
smiling slip of a girl, fresh and cool 
in her white linen frock. Spring 
hovered on her lips and spring came 
from her hair, the shimmering rich 
masses of which gleamed from un- 
der the brim of a large white lace 
hat. And there were fierce red 
flowers in her sun-browned arms. 
A girl’s smile is a good thing any- 
where, but more especially so on a 
sunny morning in Rome. And so 
I looked at her again. 

And my great unmuddler sud- 
denly broke off his torrential stream 
of red-hot eloquence. The absurdly 
high white heels made a gentle clat- 
ter on the stone floor. A tiny glove- 


less hand was laid on the man’s 
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rough sleeve. I held my breath. 

“Come on, Father,” the voice was 
like a sound of some medieval 
flute: even Leonardo of Milan 
would not have found fault with it. 
“I’ve been looking for you every- 
where. And you know they are par- 
ticular about meal-times at that ho- 
tel. 

He never spoke a word. Merely 
rose and shuffled towards the door. 
I felt grateful that he never turned 
to say good-bye to me. Our brief 
queerly begun communion had 
ended with the coming of that white 
girl. But she had a little word to 
say to me before she ran out to join 
the bent-shouldered figure on the 
path. 

“I hope he did not annoy you too 
much,” she whispered softly and 
hurriedly, “he does talk to so many 
people ... Iam so sorry...” 

“Not at all,” I murmured. 

“He’s really all right,” she hur- 
ried on. Poor little girl, I could see 
that explaining meant to her some 
repayment of an unpleasant debt, 
“but he does talk such nonsense... . 
He would not hurt a baby, but he’s 


been like that since ...er... since 
my mother left him rather .. . sud- 
denly....” 


“Please don’t go on,” I hurried, 
“he’s just been telling me about his 
red book.” 

She smiled sadly. 

“Ah, that. . . . It’s not a book, 
really. ... It’s only my mother’s let- 
ters to him when they were en- 
gaged. . . . But I must catch him 
up.” And she hurried away with a 
brief “Good-morning.” 

Something within me prevented 
my ever going again to buy fruit 
from old Teresa, for old men must 
not be robbed of their dreams, nor 
must broken men be denied their 
cherished visions of unreality. 














T is a commonplace of literary 
criticism that the Satan of “Para- 
dise Lost” reveals the poet’s power 
to a far greater extent than does 
the representation of God in the 
same poem. The figure of the Arch- 
Rebel leaves upon our imagination 
an impression of grandeur that is 
lacking in the picture of his Pro- 
tagonist. It is almost impossible to 
resist a thrill of sympathy as we 
read some of the speeches put into 
the mouth of the Captain of Hell’s 
defeated hosts. There is a noble 
dignity and kindling courage in 
these utterances which might well 
befit the leader of an oppressed peo- 
ple struggling against the over- 
whelming odds of some ruthless 
tyrant. I confess to feeling a wave 
of admiring enthusiasm as I read a 
passage like the following which re- 
calls the effect on me at one time of 
Mazzini and other notable demo- 
crats: 


“What though the field be lost? 

All is not lost: the unconquerable 
will, 

And study of revenge, immortal 


hate, 

And courage never to submit or 
yield, 

And what is else not to be over- 
come; 

That glory never shall his wrath or 
might 

Extort from me. To bow and sue 
for grace 

With suppliant knee, and deify his 
power 


Who, from the terror of this arm, so 
late - 
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Doubted his empire—that were low 
indeed; 

That were an ignominy and shame 
beneath 

This downfall; since by fate the 
strength of gods 

And this empyreal substance cannot 
fail; 

Since, through experience of this 
great event, 

In arms not worse, in foresight 
much advanced, 

We may with more successful hope 
resolve 

To wage by force or guile eternal 
war, 

Irreconcilable to our grand Foe, 

Who now triumphs, and in the ex- 
cess of joy 

Sole reigning holds the tyranny of 

Heaven.” 


Nor is it merely in the manner of 
his speech that the poet glorifies the 
fiend. There is a description of 
Satan in the second book which any 
statesman might covet. Milton here 
deliberately endorses the impression 
created by the language with which 
he endows the Champion of Hell: 


“With grave 

Aspect he rose, and in his rising 
seemed 

A pillar of state; deep on his front 
engraven 

Deliberation sat, and public care; 

And princely counsel in his face yet 
shone, 

Majestic though in ruin. 
stood, 

With Atlantean shoulders, fit to 

bear 


Sage he 



















- pened here. 








The weight of mightiest monarch- 
ies; his look 

Drew audience and attention still as 
night 

Or summer’s noontide air, while 
thus he spake.” 


This courageous and _ resolute 
dignity is enhanced when we turn 
to the representation of Him Who 
should have dominated the poem 
with the sense of His infinite holi- 
ness and graciousness. It is at once 
evident that the poet’s pen fails him 
here. He is out of his depth. 
Epithet is piled on epithet in the 
vain endeavor to capture the fea- 
tures of Divine Sovereignty. The 
picture is tame and conventional. 
Instead of grandeur there is stiff 
pedantry. Where there should have 
been a mysterious dignity there is 
only formality. The speeches of the 
Most High are forensic discourses, 
heavy with the unconvincing rheto- 
ric of state occasions. Frankly, we 
are not awed. 

Did Milton intend to create this 
impression? Assuredly not. His 
avowed aim is to “justify the ways 
of God to Man.” He would, if he 
could, win our sympathies for 
Heaven, our hate for those who re- 
belled against so holy and just a 
Sovereign, and our pity for their hu- 
man victims. But he does not suc- 
ceed, and it is evident that his 
failure is involuntary. That kind 
of thing does sometimes happen 
with a writer. The character he is 
shaping runs away with him. In 
spite of his conscious purpose it is 
rough-hewn in other forms than 
those he had intended. Some sub- 
conscious strain imposes itself upon 
his creative powers. The hero be- 
comes a villain, the villain a hero. 
That is what seems to have hap- 
It looks as though Mil- 
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ton’s genius had betrayed him into 
making a revelation of some hidden 
bias of which he himself was not 
aware. In “Prometheus Unbound” 
Shelley set out deliberately to 
glorify the Enemy of the gods as the 
champion of freedom against celes- 
tial tyranny, as the friend of. Man 
against a corrupt autocrat. There 
are points at which his idealization 
of Prometheus has something of 
the spirit of the Crucifixion. But 
Shelley knew what he was doing. 
Milton’s subconscious bias had come 
to the surface. 

The explanation of the curious 
perversion evident in “Paradise 
Lost” is obvious. The poet was the 
victim of the times in which he 
lived. He had been at the very 
center of the Puritan revolt against 
Church and King. For the greater 
part of his life he had breathed the 
atmosphere of rebellion. Times 
without number he had listened to 
just such oratory as he reports from 
the parliament of Hell, and the 
orators were his personal friends. 
The courage, resolution and skill of 
the Puritan leaders, and especially 
of Cromwell, had seized his imagi- 
nation. When he came to write his 
great poem his genius was inflamed 
by recent memories of the challenge 
that had been thrown down to all 
that men had previously held sacro- 
sanct. In spite of the fact that he 
was writing neither of the Catholic 
Church nor of the Stuart mon- 
archy but of the primal tragedy of 
human history he was led to show 
an obvious sympathy with the 
rebels against Heaven’s authority. 

There is a curious illustration in 
“Paradise Regained” of how his 
Puritan environment could lead 


this great classical scholar, whose 
models were ever the poets of 
Greece and Rome, to defame his 
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own personal ideals. It is not 
merely that the picture of Our Lord 
shows the same misrepresentations 
as in the earlier poem. “Our Lord,” 
says a recent critic,’ “instead of the 
gracious and winning figure of the 
Gospels, becomes a kind of self-suf- 
ficient aristocratic moralist. His 
speeches, as Milton gives them, dis- 
play rather the defiant virtue of the 
Stoic, or the self-conscious righteous- 
ness of the Pharisee, than the simple 
and loving charity of the Christian.” 
That is what we might have expected 
from the writer of “Paradise Lost.” 
What strikes us as so out of keep- 
ing with Milton’s own practice is 
that in the fourth book of this poem 
Satan is made the defender of an- 
cient culture while Our Lord takes 
up an obscurantist attitude which, 
however it may represent a certain 
phase of Puritanism, is certainly 
not Catholic. More than ever, in 
that instance, do we find the true 
Milton overborne by the inconoclas- 
tic and negative age in which he 
lived. Once more the spirit of 
Puritanism involuntarily betrays it- 
self in the pages of its great poet. 

It is instructive in this connection 
to observe how Dante overcomes the 
difficulties which were too much for 
his English successor. A _ crucial 
mistake on Milton’s part was the in- 
troduction, as an actor in the 
drama, of the Deity. In attempting 
to portray Him “Whom no man at 
any time hath seen” he not only re- 
vealed a lack of reverence but he 
made a serious mistake from the 
dramatic point of view. He set him- 
self an impossible task and it was 
inevitable that his God should be a 
less imposing figure than his Satan. 
No such mistake is made in the 
Divine Comedy. Let me quote again 
from the critic, himself a non-Cath- 


1J. Bailey, Milton. 
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olic, to whom I have already re- 
ferred. Mr. Bailey says: 


“Dante’s poem is at least as full 
as Milton’s of obscure theological 
doctrines and attempts at their ex- 
planation; but, either by virtue of 
the plan of the Divina Commedia or 
by some finer instinct of reserve and 
reverence in the poet, we never find 
ourselves in Dante as we do in Mil- 
ton exercising our critical faculties, 
whether we will or no, on the very ‘ 
words of God Himself. If we reject 
an argument as unconvincing or’ 
fallacious, it is on Virgil or Statius, 
Beatrice or Thomas Aquinas, that 
we sit in judgment. The Divine 
Mind, intensely and constantly felt 
as its presence is from the first 
canto of the poem to the last, is 
yet felt always as from behind a 
curtain which can never be raised 
for the sight of mortal eyes.” 


Moreover, it is very clear to any 
reader of the two poets that it is the 
Catholic who has succeeded best in 
conveying the real horror of the in- 
fernal regions and the devilishness 
of those condemned thereto. Dante 
does manage to make us fear Hell 
and hate the sins for the punishment 
of which Divine Justice created it. 
As we emerge from its murk and 
breathe the freer air of the Purga- 
torio and pass thence to the Para- 
diso it is a real ascent not a con- 
ventional one. The poem reaches a 
true climax in the final vision and 
no doubt remains in our mind, as it 
does in reading “Paradise Lost,” as 
to the infinite superiority of the fate 
of the Blessed. 

The conclusion seems forced 
upon us that there was something 
in the Puritan spirit which could so 
warp the genius of a Milton corre- 
sponding to this inversion of values. 
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The witness is the more reliable be- 
cause it is involuntary. No Puritan 
would have taken up the position 
which Shelley adopted in “Prome- 
theus Unbound.” That was to be a 
later development for which the 
seventeenth century was not pre- 
pared. In spite of itself Puritanism 
reversed the true order of dignity 
and transformed the villain of our 
human tragedy into its hero. It did 
this because at heart it was the 
spirit of rebellion qua rebellion. Im- 
plicitly its fundamental belief was 
the anarchical disbelief in au- 
thority. Reverence was less im- 
portant to it than the courage of re- 
volt. What is here suggested by the 
Miltonic aberration is confirmed by 
history. I have already referred to 
Shelley. I might have referred 
similarly to Byron and a host of au- 
thors who carried to their logical 
conclusions the denials of the “Ref- 
ormation.” It is enough to point 
to the fact that on every hand the 
descendants of the Puritans are run- 
ning to seed in open agnosticism 
and practical materialism. If they 
have not transformed the Devil into 
a god it is only because they have 
ceased to believe either in devils or 
gods. Yet Nietzsche came near per- 
forming the complete somersault, 
and Nietzsche is the very apotheosis 
of that spirit of denial which, how- 
ever deep down, did underlie the 
schism of the sixteenth century. 

If this characterization of that 
spirit seems to be an exaggeration 
let me quote one whose sympathy 
with Protestantism cannot be ques- 
tioned. In the preface to his play, 
John Bull’s Other Island, George 
Bernard Shaw, who describes him- 
self as “an Irishman of Protestant 
family and Protestant prejudices,” 
says: “The Protestant is theoreti- 
cally an anarchist as far as anarch- 


ism is practicable in human society; 
that is he is an individualist, a free- 
thinker, a self-helper, a Whig, a Lib- 
eral, a mistruster and vilifier of 
the State, a rebel. The Catholic is 
theoretically a collectivist, a self- 
abnegator, a Tory, a Conservative, a 
supporter of Church and State one 
and indivisable, an obeyer.” We 
may quarrel with his use of politi- 
cal terms and the manner in which 
he distributes them but his general 
analysis of the two types holds good. 
And in that description of the 
Protestant mind you have an out- 
line of the character of Milton’s 
Satan. 

Yet it would be unjust to Catholi- 
cism to allow this division of values 
—just because it is a division of 
values—to go unchallenged. We 
cannot allow that there are any true 
values foreign to Catholicism. If 
there were so we should have to for- 
feit our name; we could not pretend 
that the Church made provision for 
all types and found a use for all the 
varied characteristics of mankind. 
There must be some place in Ca- 
tholicism for the rebel, and the 
skeptic or rather for rebellion and 
skepticism. If Satan’s heroic 
speeches stir our blood it must be 
because the poet endows him with 
qualities that belong properly to the 
victorious angels and archangels. 
Dante will, again, help us to see the 
truth. The whole Commedia is one 
long protest against the spirit of 
lust and avarice and tyranny which 
the poet saw enthroned in both 
Church and State. It rings with the 
denunciation of the reformer. It is 
instinct with a profound skepticism 
as to the value of the things for 
which the majority of mankind live. 
Bernard Shaw would find it difficult 
to deny the quality of independence 
in Dante as he would find it im- 
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possible to characterize his heroine, 
Joan of Arc, as an obeyer in the 
sense im’ whieh he uses the term. 
Indeed, as regards this latter case, 
he is so conscious of the difficulty 
that he has to persuade himself that 
the Maid was a forerunner of George 
Fox the Quaker! The root error 
of the “Reformers” was that, in 
their impatience they failed to see 
that the only effective reforms must 
be from within the Church, and that 
the whole history of Christendom 
bore witness to the practicability: of 
such reformation. They could not 
understand that even protests must 
be made under authority if they are 
to have any weight; they could only 
undérstand a protest against au- 
thority. 

The whole gist of the matter can 
be seen by a careful comparison of 
Dante’s great poem with “Paradise 
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Lost.” The Catholic poet speaks 
with all the fervor, with all the criti- 
cal frankness, with all the cou- 
rageous independence of the most 
zealous Protestant, against the sins 
he perceives in' popes, bishops, and 
churchmen generally, but he speaks 
as a loyal Catholic whose loyalty to 
the Church is, indeed, his inspiration. 
Milton transfers all these qualities 
‘to the Arch-Rebel and Captain of 
the infernal regions and leaves his 
God a pale and ineffective autocrat. 
The faet that he-could -find embodi- 
ment for the heroic virtues only in 
the orator of Hell employing his 
eloquence against the authority of 
the Most High is,—when the history 
of his times and the nature of the 
stimulus under which he wrote are 
taken into consideration,—one of 
the most significant things in liter- 
ature. 


OVERTONES. 


By WiLiiAM A. DRAKE. 


My heart to you, sad sister, is a lute, 

Whereon you draw an hundred subtle chords 
With cunning fingers: some are sharp as swords 
Of devastating flame that persecute 

My spirit in the night, and some would suit 

A churchly rune that quietude affords; 

And of them all the sweetest have no words, 
But in their splendid eloquence are mute. 


It'is a miracle of strange portent, 

For never wit of yours those fingers guide, 
Nor could such music in my heart. abide: 
So let us, in the hush of wonderment, 
Acknowledge it is love that stirs your hands 


To chords eternal, while a moment stands. 














A MODERN STIGMATIC. 
By D. Donne tty, S.J. 


HERE is a little village named 

Konnersreuth, near Waldsassen 
in the ‘Palatinate in Germany, which 
has been for the last three years the 
scene of very wonderful spiritual 
occurrences. An episcopal investi- 
gation is at present in progress; it 
is, therefore, with the fullest sub- 
mission to its findings, and without 
any desire of forestalling its judg- 
ment, that these lines are written. 
They are based entirely on the ac- 
count written by the parish priest, 
Father Joseph Naber, and published 
already in several German and Aus- 
trian newspapers. 

The village is the home of a new 
stigmatic, Teresa Neumann. She is 
at present twenty-eight or twenty- 
nine years old, and is the daughter 
of a poor ‘tailor; the eldest of ‘ten 
children. The family live in a 
small, low cottage near the church. 

In order to help in the upkeep of 
the family, Teresa, when she was 
still quite young, went into service 
with a neighboring peasant as cow- 
girl. She was a powerfully built 
young lady, and did a man’s work 
on the farm during the war. She 
was always very willing and indus- 
trious, and not much inclined ‘for 
worldly pleasures. She grew up in 
simple, solid piety, without being 
the least remarkable either for her 
religiousness or for her intellectual 
promise. 

One morning in the spring of 
1918 the ‘house next to her em- 
ployer’s took fire. The sparks fell 
on the latter, and threatened to set 
it also in flames; her employer was 


obliged, therefore, ‘to ‘keep the en- 
dangered spots constantly soaked 
with water. Teresa’s job was to 
hand up the buckets full of water to 
a man standing on a ladder. She 
kept up this very exhausting labor 
for about three hours; and :then, as 
she was stretching upward with a 
bucket, she felt a fierce shoot of 
pain across her loins. 

The bucket fell from ‘her ‘hand; 
and all attempts to continue her 
work were unavailing. ‘Her em- 
ployer sent her then to feed the 
cattle; but she could not even lift 
from the ground the not very ‘heavy 
basket of hay. And when she tried 
to push an empty cart into the shed, 
she was unable ‘to do so. She went 
through ‘the summer unwell and 
half-crippled; and in the autumn, as 
she was doing some work which 
obliged her to raise her hand above 
her head, she again felt.a sharp pain 
across the loins, and ‘fell ‘backwards 
to the ground. From that time on- 
ward she suffered from _ severe 
cramps, accompanied ‘by all kinds 
of muscular contractions and par- 
tial paralysis. 

In the year 1919, she went blind. 
During the early days of her illness 
she found this a very ‘heavy cross, 
as her ‘hope and her jideal was to 
become .a nursing sister on the mis- 
sions. But as soon as she realized 
that, in consequence of ther illness, 
this ideal ‘had become impossible, 
she became quite resigned to her 
state. She saw in the misfortune 
the will of ‘God, to which she sub- 
mitted herself .wholeheartedly and 
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without reserve. Indeed, even when 
her sickness became worse and 
worse, it never crossed her mind to 
pray to be cured. For that reason, 
it came to her as an utter surprise 
that, on the 29th of April, 1923, the 
day of the beatification of the Little 
Flower, to whom she had a great de- 
votion, her sight was suddenly re- 
stored to her; since then she sees 
perfectly. 

Her other sufferings continued, 
however, up to the 17th of May, 
1925, the day on which the Little 
Flower was canonized. On that day 
the parish priest of the place, who 
had been her spiritual guide from 
her childhood, was called to see her, 
because her own people did not 
know what was wrong with her. 
He hurried over, and found her with 
her eyes fixed steadily, as if on some 
invisible object before her, her 
hands stretched out in the same di- 
rection, and her whole countenance 
shining joyfully. She nodded and 
shook her head as if speaking to 
somebody. Suddenly she sat up in 
bed. (This she had not been able 
to do for the previous six and a half 
years; the doctor had never suc- 
ceeded even in making a satisfac- 
tory examination of her eyes, as she 
could not be raised to a sitting po- 
sition.) Now she sat up of her own 
accord, though at first with intense 
pains in the loins. 

As soon as the extreme pain was 
passed, the parish priest asked her 
where she had just been. Instead 
of answering the question, she said 
with astonishing confidence, that 
now she could get up and walk. Her 
mother immediately glanced at her 
left leg, which for about nine 


months had been contracted, and 
drawn up under the right one. It 
was lying quite normally beside its 
fellow. And in actual fact, the sick 
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girl did get up, and walked half way 
across the room and back, sup- 
ported by her father and a nursing 
sister. 

The parish priest renewed his 
question, as to where she had just 
been; and she explained that, as she 
was praying, it suddenly became 
marvelously bright before her eyes, 
and a friendly voice asked her, if 
she did not want to be cured. She 
replied, that it was all the same to 
her: to get well, to remain sick, or 
to die, just as God willed. To which 
the voice replied, that to-day she 
would have a pleasant little sur- 
prise; she would be able to get up 
and walk. But she would still have 
a great deal to suffer, and no doctor 
would be able to help her. Let her, 
however, not despair. “I have 
helped you in the past and I will 
help you also in the future.” After 
the voice had spoken of other mat- 
ters, especially of the value of suf- 
fering, it ended with the words: “I 
have written: More souls are saved 
through suffering than by the most 
beautiful sermons.” (These words 
occur verbatim in_ the Little 
Flower’s sixth letter to her mis- 
sionaries.) 

From this time onward the pains 
in the loins, the cramps and paraly- 
sis ceased completely. Two verte- 
bral segments, which before had 
been somewhat pressed inward, and 
displaced sideways, were discovered 
to be in their normal place; and the 
sick girl could walk, supported by a 
stick and leaning on a companion. 
That she could not walk unaided 
was, in all probability, the conse- 
quence of her general weakness, 
caused by insufficient nourishment. 
For many years she had been able 
to take no solid food; and during 
the whole fortnight before Easter 
she had taken absolutely nothing, 
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not even a drop of water, nor Holy 
Communion, which otherwise she 
received daily. On the 30th of Sep- 
tember, the anniversary of the Lit- 
tle Flower’s death, the wonderful 
light appeared again, and the same 
kindly voice told her that God 
wished her from now on to be able 
to walk alone; as in fact she did. 
On the 7th of November, 1925, 
Teresa Neumann had to take to her 
bed again. After a few days she was 
racked by appalling pain, which 
lasted three days, leaving her so 
weak, that she could not even open 
her eyes. Finally, on the evening 
of the 13th of November, a well- 
known doctor from the neighboring 
town of Waldsassen was called in. 
After a careful examination his 
diagnosis was purulent inflamma- 
tion of the appendix; the only hope, 
he said, was an immediate opera- 
tion, otherwise he could not guar- 
antee that the patient would live till 
morning. The doctor went back at 
once by motor to prepare for the 
operation, while the father saw 
about getting some means of con- 
veyance, and the mother prepared 
linen and underclothing. 
Meanwhile the girl herself sent 
for the parish priest, and asked him 
if she might not ask the Little 
Flower to cure her without an 
operation, just because her mother 
was in such utter desolation and 
despair. He answered, yes. She 
had a tiny relic of her patron saint 
handed to her, and laid it on the 
place where she felt the pain. 
Those watching round her bed be- 
gan to pray to the Little Flower, 
while the poor patient twisted and 
writhed on the bed with pain. Sud- 
denly, however, she drew herself 
up a little, and opened her eyes. Her 
face became almost transfigured. 
She raised her hands, and stretched 


them out towards some one unseen 
before her, saying, “Yes,” two or 
three times; then she sat up com- 
pletely. She pressed the painful 
spot a little, as if incredulous, say- 
ing, “Really and truly?” To the 
questions of the bystanders, she an- 
swered that she had seen the light 
again, and that the voice had said 
that she was to go at once to the 
church and thank God. “Mother, 
bring me a dress!” As soon as she 
was dressed, she went with her own 
people and the priest to the church. 
The high fever and all the pain had 
disappeared. 

On the following morning she 
went to Holy Communion again in 
the church, and in the middle of the 
day drove over to the doctor. He 
could only testify with the greatest 
astonishment that she was perfectly 
cured. During the night the matter 
and inflammation had disappeared; 
though the fever-crust remained for 
over eight days longer on her lips. 
The “voice” had spoken to her 
again: “We are pleased with your 
whole-hearted resignation and joy 
in suffering. And that the world 
may know that there is a higher 
Power, you need not now go under 
the knife. Arise, go at once into the 
church, and thank God. You will, 
however, still have much to suffer, 
and thereby be allowed to take part 
in the work of saving souls. You 
must die ever more to yourself. Re- 
main always thus simple and child- 
like.” 

The health thus miraculously re- 
stored lasted, however, only three 
months; at Shrovetide, 1926, Teresa 
fell sick again. After some time 
both eyes began to bleed. Her con- 
dition became noticeably worse. 
About the middle of Lent there ap- 
peared, without any detectable rea- 
son, on her left side about the re- 
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gion of the heart, a longish wound, 
which bled freely, but which never 
became filled with matter. The 
sickness reached its zenith in Holy 
Week. The parish priest with an- 
other priest came to visit her about 
midday on Good Friday, and found 
her lying like a marble statue of 
Pain, her eyes all stuck together 
with blood, two daubs of blood on 
the cheeks, pale as death. Up to 
three o'clock, the hour of Our 
Lord’s death, she went through a 
death agony. Then she became 
gradually somewhat easier. Dur- 
ing Lent she had had some ecstatic 
visions of Our Lord during His Pas- 
sion; and on Good Friday she saw 
the whole Passion from Gethsemani 
to Calvary take place, as it were, be- 
fore her very eyes, and was moved 
to the depths of her soul. At the 
time she felt cruel pains in her 
hands and feet; and since then both 
hands and both feet have on their 
upper sides round wounds, from 
which on every Friday for several 
weeks pure blood flowed. 

At present the wounds are 
covered with a reddish-brown crust 
or scan of blood, which becomes 
lighter in color every Friday, as if 
the wounds were about to open. 
The wounds have been closely ex- 
amined many times by doctors; and 
all attempts to heal them with 
plasters or ointments have been 
fruitless. When asked, if she were 
glad to have the wound-marks, 
Teresa said quite simply: “Ah, no! 
I only feel so sorry for the Lord.” 
She even complained once to her 
favorite saint, that the wounds were 
really quite unnecessary; she (the 
Little Flower) never had them, and 
yet she became a saint. 

On the first anniversary of the 
Little Flower’s canonization (May 
17, 1926), Teresa Neumann again 
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saw the wonderful light, with which 
no other light, she says, is to be 
compared, and heard a voice saying 
to her: “Do not be impatient with 
those who visit you. To-day you 
will have a little relief. But you 
still have a great deal to suffer. I 
have already told you, however, that 
you have nothing to fear. Remain 
always humble, and do not lose your 
childlike spirit.” And on the 30th 
of September, 1926, she heard the 
same voice exhort her to the prac- 
tice of those virtues which the Little 
Flower practiced in a heroic degree, 
and tell her. that she had still harder 
things to suffer. This vision termi- 
nated with the summons: “You 
could give the Lord still more 
pleasure. Let no opportunity pass 
by unused.” 

Teresa had not long to wait for 
the increased suffering. In Novem- 
ber she had an attack of bronchitis, 
which threatened to end fatally. 
Indeed, on the 18th of November 
the sick girl, whose only food for 
months had been little more than a 
half-pint of liquid in the week, was 
so enfeebled, that she was expected 
to die at any moment. On Friday 
the 19th, she was anointed by the 
parish priest. By midday, with ter- 
rible pains in the head, attacks of 
asthma and gasping for breath, and 
a weakening heart-action, the death- 
struggle seemed to have begun. 
However the di.nger passed. Usually 
Teresa’s Friday sufferings are ended 
by about half past one. This time 
they lasted the whole afternoon; 
and about six o’clock she again 
seemed to be dying. With every 
breath there was a rattle in the 
throat, and the breathing seemed 
about to stop entirely. 

Quite suddenly, she raised her- 
self, smiling joyously, on the pil- 
low; her heavenly visitor had again 
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returned. The voice spoke: “Dear 
child, the Lord is pleased that you 
are so resigned. In order to show 
the world that there is a higher 
Power anda higher Healing, you 
shall again be given strength to get 
up; you are not to die yet: You 
must suffer still more, and work to- 
gether with priests for the salvation 
of souls.” At once she was. well 
again, and as cheery as before. 

This. Friday was of special im- 
portance for her. For the first time 
a. considerable quantity of blood 
oozed down from her hair, and it 
was discovered that she bore the 
marks of the Crown of Thorns. 
During the week these wounds are 
closed with a transparent mem- 
brane; on Fridays, however, they 
open and bleed freely. 

It may well be imagined what in- 
terest and excitement these extraor- 
dinary happenings have caused 
throughout the whole surrounding 
country, and even beyond the 
borders of Germany. People came 
from all parts of northern Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Bohemia, and even far- 
ther afield; on Sundays especially 
there were enormous crowds. On 
one day from two to three thousand 
people arrived to see Teresa. Long 
rows of autos constantly stood be- 
fore the cottage; and the police 
often could hardly keep the throngs 
in order. At present all that has 
been put a stop to by the Bishop’s 
order forbidding anybody to visit 
the stigmatic. The parish priest, 
however, has received permission to 
allow special visitors, especially doc- 
tors and theologians, to see her, for 
the purpose of examining into her 
case. Nobody was more pleased at 


this regulation than Teresa herself 
and her parents, who were cease- 
lessly tormented with masses of 
sightseers. 
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We may conclude with a short 
extract from the account of a visi- 
tor, Professor Hollsteiner. 


“On the following day (Satur- 
day) I had again an opportunity of 
talking with Teresa for some hours, 
and learning something of her nat- 
ural character. There was not a 
trace. to be seen of the appalling 
agony of the previous day. She had 
a slight cold, and had to stay most 
of the day in bed; but she looked 
quite fresh and well, and she had 
slept all the night through, The 
night from Friday to Saturday is, 
however, her only good night in the 
week; usually she hardly sleeps 
much more than two hours. This 
day I was surprised to discover 
what a cheery, joyous nature she 
has. She herself is quite convinced 
that these things which happen to 
her, come from above. She is fully 
and perfectly conscious that all this 
is due, not to her own merits or 
deserts, but purely to God’s grace. 
Her wonderful experiences can in 
no way disturb or lessen her hu- 
mility. 

“Do you know?’ she explained to 
me ingenuously, ‘I like the man who 
comes here in the morning and tells 
me that I am a swindler, just as 
much as the man who comes in the 
evening and tells me that I am a 
saint! I pity the two of them for 
their stupidity! The first man, be- 
cause he imagines that any human 
being could produce affects like 
these by mere swindling; and the 
second man, because he does not 
know that we all want to be holy 
some time, but that we are not holy 
yet!’ 

“How little she herself desires the 
occurrences which take place in her, 
is shown by a remark of hers one 
Thursday, on being told that a great 
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crowd of people had arrived to see 
her ecstasy of the Passion on the 
following day: ‘If only Our dear 
Lord would let me go about as usual 
to-morrow, and let them wait in 
vain!’ And once, when a rough 
man told her, that she ought to be 
locked up in a gaol or in a reforma- 
tory, she answered calmly: ‘At any 
rate I could talk to God there in 
peace, without these eternal visi- 
tors!’ She seems, indeed, never at 
a loss for a neat retort. Once a doc- 
tor set out to explain to her, that all 
her experiences were capable of a 
purely natural explanation. She 
had, as it were, lived herself so into 


the Passion of Jesus, in Whom she 


.believed, that the wounds came of 


their own accord. Her smiling an- 
swer was: ‘You had better be care- 
ful not to be too much taken up 
with the devil, or you will be grow- 
ing horns!’” 


Her natural simplicity and in- 
genuousness is doubtless the reason 
why, out of so many thousands of 
eyewitnesses, not a single one has 
ventured, except perhaps by way of 
testing her, to accuse the girl of de- 
ceit or fraud. One and all agree that 
that assumption at least is out of 
the question. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES. 


USTICE, although human and 

therefore liable to error, is one 
basis of the social order that should 
be considered superior to any party 
struggles and above any violence. 
Its majesty and authority should 
render it immune from any attack, 
any overbearingness of passions 
or private interest. Otherwise the 
civil organization of society will be 
exposed to the danger of becoming 
unbalanced and will be extremely 
disturbed. 


—Osservatore Romano, official organ of the 
Vatican. 


Dr. Stetson of Trinity Church has 
given a damning name to the prac- 
tice of serial marriages and divorces 
which has grown under legal and 
even social sanction. He calls it 
“progressive polygamy,” which he 
thinks “more menacing to society” 
than “the legalized polygamy of 
the East,” which the [Episcopal] 
Bishop of New York has been loud 
in condemning in Turkey, though 
legal sanction for it has there been 
withdrawn. The legalized polygamy 
of the East has at least not left 
childhood without a home. That is 
more than can be said for serial 
rather than synchronous polygamy. 
When one in every six marriages 
is ended by divorce, and divorce 
means in most cases wreckage of 
the home, it is difficult to over- 
estimate the menace to the oncom- 


ing generation. 
—The N. Y. Times. 


Theodore Roosevelt’s running 
mate as Progressive candidate for 





Vice President, ex-Gov. John M. 
Parker of Louisiana, has been “re- 
discovered” in an isolated, $500 
farm house where for four years he 
has hidden from _ politics and 
amused himself shooting ducks and 
catching rattlesnakes, says Farm 
and Fireside, the Associated Press 
reports. 

“These past four years have been 
the happiest of my life,” he is 
quoted as saying. “I wouldn’t go 
back to late dinners, dress clothes, 
steam heat, confusion—not for any- 


thing on earth.” 
—WN. Y. Evening World, Aug. 25th. 


National standards of taste and 
conduct puzzle me. If Calvin had 
gone and got himself roaring drunk, 
and paraded down the streets of 
Rapid City singing “Hinkey-Dinkey 
Parlez Vous,” I have no doubt that 
there would have been much in- 
dignation. Some might even have 
suggested impeachment for such a 
minor infraction of propriety. But 
to me his venture into the cowboy 
masquerade was a much more 
flagrant violation of all the canons 
of reasonably dignified behavior, 
and I hold it against him that, ac- 
cording to all the reports, he did this 
thing cold sober. Here and there, 
to be sure, newspapers chided him 
gently, and there was some good- 
natured kidding, but I have yet to 
see an editorial which expressed 
downright indignation and con- 
tempt. 

Come to think of it, I haven’t 
seen a single piece of really blazing 
indignation in an entire year. 
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Americans pride themselves upon 
being good-natured, which is noth- 


ing to boast about. 
—Heywoop Broun. 


As Mr. Rickard has pointed out, 
there will be hundreds of mil- 
lionaires, society women, Governors, 
United States Senators, clergymen 
and what not present at the Battle 
of the Three Millions. In fact Mr. 
Rickard is ready to guarantee that 
there will be more nice people at 
this bout than have seen any sport- 
ing event at any time in the past. 


—W. O. McGerenan, in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 
Henry Ford spends years in 


creating race prejudice by circulat- 
ing barefaced lies, and then in a mo- 
ment’s time he wipes out all re- 
proach by saying he is very sorry, 
and that he had not read the arti- 
cles. But is Henry Ford at this mo- 
ment the object of national scorn 
and indignation? You know that he 
isn’t. Out in Indiana evidence be- 
gins to be revealed that Senator- 
ships and local offices were dis- 
tributed at the whim of a Klan 
bully. Does the public conscience 
seethe, and are heads hung in 
shame and sorrow? I haven’t seen 
any. Alabama is slowly recovering 
from a mania for flogging men and 
women, and in justice to the Gov- 
ernor of that State it should be ad- 
mitted that he has said these things 
must cease. But they went on and 
on for a long time and aroused no 


perceptible public outcry. 
—F. P. A., in the N. Y. World. 


“I [Senator Heflin] am fighting 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy. I 
discovered it. I’m fighting it and I 
am going to continue to fight it to 
the very end.” Wild applause 
greeted this closing statement of the 
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speaker. His every thrust at Al. 
Smith and the Pope brought him un- 
stinted applause. Inquiry developed 
the fact that if there is a Catholic 
in Henry County nobody has so far 


found it out. 
—The Birmingham Age-Herald, August 
18th. 


The German Reichswehr is going 
to hold autumn manoeuvres. It will 
not be much of a display—one divi- 
sion of infantry and one division of 
cavalry. As to war equipment, 
heavy artillery will be represented 
by wooden cannons, and tanks will 
be quite fragile things, as they are 
made of wooden frames covered 
with canvas. Does this convince the 
French of Germany’s helpless mili- 
tary state? Far from it. Le Jour- 
nal, prominent Paris daily, re- 
marks: “Who is going to prove that 
those cannons are really made of 
wood, and those tanks of canvas? 
... This year cannons of pine wood, 
next year of oak, the next cannons 
of iron, zinc, bronze, and in five 
years’ time they'll have them again 
of excellent steel. Frenchmen, re- 


flect!” 
—wN. Y. Evening World. 


Speaking at Columbia University 
on “Common Misconceptions Re- 
garding: Evolution,” Dr. Edwin G. 
Conklin, Professor of Zodlogy at 
Princeton, asserted that there were 
almost no common conceptions of 
evolution which were not miscon- 


ceptions. 
—The N. Y. Times, July 23d. 


“I agree with Governor Ritchie 
that there is a variety of interests 
which are better regulated by the 
States than by the nation. Child 
labor is one of those problems. 
When: it comes to prohibition, let’s 
see, I think the Eighteenth Amend- 
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ment is there in the Constitution in 
vindication of State rights. Suf- 
frage, for instance, I believe, is a 
fundamental right of the States, but 
I don’t think liquor has any rights 


that anyone should respect.” 
—U. S. Senator Carter Grass, quoted in the 
N. Y. Times, Aug. 14th. 


“Who says I want a $50 top price 
from the New York commission or 
anybody else? Didn’t I only charge 
a $27.50 top in Philadelphia? What 
I want is. room for, 150,000 specta- 
tors, all in serrated rows, so that 
everybody can see; and then I'll 


keep ringside seats really ringside.” 
—Trex Rickxarp, quoted in the N. Y. Evening 
World. 


State rights serve a very useful 
purpose, and I am not one to be- 
little them, but the rights that inter- 
est me most just now, and that 
probably interest the vast majority 
of people, are personal, If the 
Federal Government has encroached 
on the States the States have en- 
croached on the municipalities, and 
all three have encroached on the 


citizen. 
—M. E. Tracy, in the N, Y. Telegram. 


This young Jones has made more 
history than Plutarch and Gibbon 
and H. G. Wells, and he is only 
warming up. To-day the big crowd 
looked upon a master painting, a 
picture that will never be forgotten. 
Like a Rembrandt or a Michael An- 
gelo of the links, he hit the ball far 
and straight. with flawless rhythm 


and a flow of grace. 
—GRANTLAND Rice, in N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


Gene Tunney commented on 


Bobby’s golf attitude very forcibly 
to the writer. He said he considered 
it was an outrage for Jones to take 
the professional glory and yet re- 
main an amateur. 


“It means $50,- 


000 to a pro golfer to win a national 
crown,” argued Gene; “if Bobby 
wants to play as a pro, well and 
good; otherwise he should be con- 
spicuous by his absence. What 
would happen to boxing if there was 
an amateur who could come along 
and knock out a champion any time 
he so desired? I can’t understand 
Bobby doing such a thing, year in 
and year out. The first time it’s a 
tremendous feat, but after that he 
should leave the field to the boys 
who are openly out to make the 
dough.” 


—Nan O’Retty, in the N. Y. Telegram. 


A great many men and women do 
not want to be cultured, are not in- 
terested in the higher life. . . . Con- 
temporary urban life, with its jazz 
bands, its negroid dancing, its 
movies, theaters, football matches, 
newspapers, and the like, is for 
them ideal. They can live out their 
lives without once being solitary, 
without once making a serious. men- 
tal effort, without once being out of 
sight or sound of some ready-made 
distraction. . . . Most of the in- 
habitants of ancient Rome belonged 


to this type. 
—A.pous Huxtey, in Harper's, August. 


Our governments have shown 
themselves. unable to protect us 
against war. They continue to act 
along well defined grooves and in 
accordance with the dictates of a 
political theory which exalts na- 
tionalism and relies frankly upon 
the use of force, when necessary, to 
attain these ends. We have no ap- 
parent reason to hope for any 
change in their method and in their 
aims. The future, if they control 


it; seems likely to be merely an in- 
tensified repetition of the past. 


—Ambassavor Hovcuton, quoted in the Bos- 
ton Sunday Globe, June 26th. 








AMERICAN CULTURE AND CATHOLIC LITERATURE.’ 


By KATHERINE Bréey, Litt.D. 


T is what our genial Dr. Egan 

would probably have called a fine 
“mouthfilling” titlkek—American Cul- 
ture and Catholic Literature. But 
as a topic it is really provocative, 
really pregnant, because it -is of 
double-barreled potency and works 
equally well both ways! We may 
ask: What has American culture, 
such as it is, owed to Catholic liter- 
ature?—and find ourselves fur- 
nished with morning and evening 
meditations for the next fortnight. 
Or we may ask: What might Ameri- 
can culture be if Catholic literature 
had played a larger part in it?—and 
find ourselves challenged, humili- 
ated, perhaps also inspired for the 
next year. After all, there is only 
one thing worse than habitual con- 
tent, and that is habitual discontent. 
Which is probably why the ever- 
quotable Mr. Chesterton once sug- 
gested that in order to make any 
progress at all we should have to 
hate our world enough to see what 
was wrong with it, and then love it 
enough to believe it could be set 
right. Quite the same might be said 
of American culture, both within 
and without the Church. 

But first of all, to defend our- 
selves against the arrows (or, at 
least, the interrogations) of both 
faithful and secular criticism, it 
may be wise to define what is meant 
by Catholic literature. And even 
before that first, we have got to find 
a working definition of literature it- 


1This paper is at once a contraction and an 
expansion of a lecture on the same subject, 
prepared originally at the request of the New 
York Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Women. 





self. It wont be entirely easy—but 
perhaps for the present we can all 
agree upon something like this: 
Literature is the artistic written 
expression of human thought on 
all sorts of subjects. It may be 
our thought about God and eternal 
things—then it will be a religious or 
a devotional literature. It may con- 
cern itself with the deeper problems 
of our daily lives—which will give 
us a religious or a_ philosophical 
literature. It may deal with the 
proud, pitiful “pageant of man” 
down the centuries—his progress, 
if you like, his growth and his 
failure to grow; and we have history 
or criticism. Again, it may be our 
thought, our reflection upon the 
beauty and terror of the world—the 
poignancy, the frustration, the mu- 
tability of human passion; and we 
shall have poetry or drama or the 
novel. Strictly speaking, there can 
never be a scientific literature, there 
can only be scientific textbooks— 
since science is concerned with dis- 
covering, sifting and systematizing 
facts, and not with thought or with 
art. For the same reason it is rather 
important to remember that neither 
theology nor philosophy nor drama 
nor any other form will be literature 
unless the art of writing is some- 
how achieved in it. And it will not 
be Catholic literature unless it goes 
further, being inspired by Catholic 
ideals and reflecting the Catholic 
viewpoint. 

But obviously it will not be and 
ought not to be wholly religious in 
character. The august and ap- 
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palling thing about Catholic liter- 
ature is that it may treat any sub- 
ject of life—it may be in any lan- 
guage—it may belong to any Chris- 
tian age! In one sense, of course, it 
begins with the inspired writings 
of the New Testament, although 
plenary inspiration may be said to 
transcend at once and supersede the 
literary arts. Next it includes the 
lesser inspiration of many of the 
magnificently human Fathers of the 
Church (did Augustine’s passionate 
sincerity of soul make him any less 
an artist in words?) and gathers in 
the prayer-poems of the Middle 
Ages, the mystery and miracle plays 
which were to be the cradle of 
modern drama. Not only the poetic 
peaks of Dante’s supreme vision 
and Chaucer’s supreme vitality are 
to be claimed, but also the intricate 
fabric of medieval romance—the 
cycles of Charlemagne, of the Holy 
Grail and the Round Table; the 
charming love-quest of the Romaunt 
of the Rose, the songs of troubadour 
(was not the Assisian just the 
“Troubadour of God?’’), and minne- 
singer and meistersinger .. . 
Already we have touched the 
Renaissance, and stop to take 
breath—remembering that the Ren- 
aissance was Christian long before 
it lapsed into a more or less baptized 
paganism, since it was the Church 
which had preserved the Old Learn- 
ing when modern Christendom was 
in the making. Then came the 
cataclysm of the sixteenth century. 
There had been “Protestants,” of 
course, long before the “Reforma- 
tion”: they had cropped up almost 
from the beginning in one heresy, 
one vagary after another. But at 
last, in northern Europe, Protestant- 
ism seemed to triumph. There was 
a tragic break in the chain, although 
the golden links were not to be de- 
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stroyed. To many of us, Shake- 
speare seems as richly a product of 
Catholicity as Calderon or Tasso or 
Cervantes: he is, as even Carlyle 
was careful to point out, of the 
Catholic tradition. Many of us like 
also to recall how culture was both 
encouraged and defined in the 
founding of the historic French 
Academy by Cardinal Richelieu. 
But perhaps not enough of us are 
aware of the enormous heritage of 
Catholic literature outside the visi- 
ble Church: the works which seem 
to have been written by Catholics 
and ought to have been written by 
Catholics, because they are steeped 
in Catholic inspiration—all the long 
way from Goethe’s “Faust” to 
Longfellow’s “Evangeline” or Jo- 
sephine Peabody’s “Wolf of Gub- 
bio.” 

It must be already obvious that 
this colossal subject of Catholic 
literature is too bulky to handle out- 
side of an encyclopedia. But if the 
part is sometimes greater than the 
whole, it is precisely because it can 
be seen and touched and estimated. 
So for this suggestive discussion let 
us choose a slice almost wholly con- 
temporary—and wholly in_ that 
English language we all speak: let 
us begin with the literature follow- 
ing the Oxford Movement, roughly 
from 1850. 

The Oxford Movement was Eng- 
land’s rediscovery of the Catholic 
Church. And because its protago- 
nist, John Henry Newman, hap- 
pened to be a literary genius, this 
seal of literature was stamped upon 
it. It was one of “life’s little 
ironies” that in some orthodox but 
unsympathetic quarters that nine- 
teenth-century renaissance should 
have been considered too literary— 
but what priceless things it was to 
mean for English Catholicism and 
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English culture! One cannot help 
hoping that Cardinal Newman, who 
lamented the taint of Protestantism 
which for three hundred years had 
infected. English literature, knows 
now how for the last seventy-five 
the glamour of Catholicity has per- 
sisted. The record which his own 
superb work and the work of his 
Oratorian group inaugurated was 
far-reaching: while Father Faber 
(an English edition of St. Francois 
de Sales!) was pointing out how the 
taste for reading might be an abso- 
lute aid to the spiritual life, such 
scholars as Wilfrid Ward (always, 
alas, too few!) were demonstrating 
again how history should be writ- 
ten. And just asthe Oxford Movers 
passed to their rest, England was 
lucky enough: to see a new and con- 
tinuing harvest of convert-priests 
turning to the pen. Robert Hugh 
Benson's flaming, far-flung candle, 
burning at both ends, is consumed— 
behold young Ronald Knox lighting 
his taper before the shrine! 

In English poetry it is manifest 
that the Catholic influence during 
the past half century has been 
enormous. One would like to in- 
clude both Rossettis, and all those 
dear, somewhat hectic Pre-Raphael- 
ites. But one ought to be satisfied 
with three such “crested and pre- 
vailing names” as those of Coventry 
Patmore, Francis Thompson and 
Aliee Meynell:. Patmore the apoca- 
lyptic, who dared to sing the near- 
ness of God and a mystic philosophy 
of sex so ancient that it seemed 
new again; Thompson, whose ten- 
der, tragic, sun-smitten spirit could 
lyricize a confession as poignant as 
St. Augustine’s own; and Mrs. Mey- 
nell, fine artist and fine woman, 
whose music—exquisite alike in 
speech and reticence—was te sug- 
gest emotion as subtly and as piere- 
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ingly as the music of Debussy. In- 
numerable and highly varied were 
the singers grouped about these: 
singers who were to become vener- 
able, like Aubrey de Vere or Lady 
Gilbert or the Katharine Tynan who 
is happily still with us; convert- 
singers of the paradoxical 90’s, who 
were never to reach the full flower- 
ing of maturity—the ascetic Gerard 
Hopkins, the esthetic Beardsley, 
and Ernest Dowson, and that “rare” 
Lionel Johnson. 

Is it poetry which half-makes 
converts, or conversion which half- 
makes poets, one wonders—think- 
ing: of to-day’s own group, with 
Helen Parry Eden and Wilfred 
Childe and Evan Morgan. ... 
Meanwhile, very nearly in all fields 
at once one finds pen-prints of 
those ubiquitous geniuses, Gilbert 
Chesterton and’ Hilaire Belloc. In 
the recent novel, too, England has 
numbered such true yet diverse 
Catholic craftsmen as Monsignor 
Benson, “John Ayscough,” Wil- 
liam Barry, Lucas Malet, Ernest 
Oldmeadows, Enid Dinnis .. . Curi- 
ously enough, the only division in 
which our coreligionists seem to 
lag behind in the race is the 
drama—since neither England, 
Ireland nor the United States can 
yet point to a Catholic playwright 
quite comparable to that seasoned 
trio, Barrie, Galsworthy and Ber- 
nard Shaw. 

But narrowing down our discus- 
sion still further—and resisting the 
temptation to follow up both Chris- 
tian: and) pagan strains in the Celtic 
renaissance of the 90’s—what about 
our American culture in relation 
to this Catholic literature? Now 
American culture, by which in our 
loyal egotism we mean that of these 
United. States, must follow the uni- 
versal rule of being nourished upon 
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the knowledge of other nations and 
other ages. Only it isn’t so much 
what one consumes as what one as- 
similates .which makes culture! 
That. is why Matthew Arnold’s in- 
sistence upon familiarity with the 
best that has been known and 
thought in the world remains still 
the wise preliminary for creating a 
current of fresh ideas; since the 
fresh ideas of immature.and aggres- 
sive minds—their names and pens 
being legion at the present moment! 
—have a way of not proving very 
valuable except to their owners. 
And it happens to be one of the con- 
genital advantages of the Catholic 
artist ‘that, however fascinating 
may be the experiments of the 
present, he or she will .never find it 
easy to forget the experience of the 
past. 

We. are a mixed people, scarcely 
yet from the melting pot—but be- 
cause of the common language, our 
most obvious literary storehouse has 
always’ been England. We have, 
then, a right to claim and: to con- 
tinue the rich heritage of British 
literature: achieving .what Alice 
Meynell called that “continuity 
which only a constant care can 
guide into sustained refinement and 
ean save: from decivilization”—a 
continuity which will mean a fresh 
development of that. varied. prose, 
and of the poetry which Richard Le 
Gallienne has rightly declared “the 
greatest gift of England to the 
world.” ‘Then by. our continental, 
even our cosmic sympathies, we 
may hope to correct and to escape 
that insularity which, especially 
since the break of the Reformation, 
has been the weakness oftener than 
the strength of English letters. But 
increasingly . there .has_ been, and 
must be, a:distinctly national note 
to our literature. ; Perhaps it is even 


truer to say that there have, been 
several national notes—as diverse, 
even as contradictory, as several of 
our national characteristics !—and 
that the, Catholic note, all things 
considered, has not been,a negligible 
one. 

Naturally, the pioneer days. pro- 
duced little of, literary distinction. 
There was, to be sure, an early con- 
troversial literature which grew up 
in answer to the pressing, needs, of 
the, colonies and the young nation, 
often falling into essay. and serman 
form: and one finds the . indefati- 
gable Bishop England followed by 
the Kenricks and the Carrolls—later 
by Father Hecker, with his , far- 
reaching zeal “not to conquen but to 
win”—by; the monumental. Orestes 
Brownson, by Matthew Carey and 
the earlier school ,of apostolic jour- 
nalists. .Qne paradoxical query 
must:.haunt the delver into; these 
impassioned and often highly philo- 
sophic pages—-why is it that, in, re- 
ligious controversy no, ghost is ever 
laid, no question,.ever, finally an- 
swered? Here we have been cen- 
turies trying to explain what we 
mean by the Real Presence or. the 
Veneration of the Virgin, and..we 
shall probably - be -centuries ,,more 
trying to explain Papal Infallibility 
and Catholic | Education ,and . the 
various Historical Scandals ... And 
perhaps the night before the end of 
the world, (or else the night after), 
poor Guy Fawkes-may be permitted 
to rest at last, along with the bogus 
oath of the Knights of Columbus! 
But, if these, important, writings, of 
our earlier Churchmen did not suc- 
ceed in conquering human .per- 
versity, they created a tradition of 
fine .and: finely phrased .religious 
literature. which has been. so ably 
perpetuated ,down to the present 
day. -And they blazed the trail for 
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the more and more distinctly liter- 
ary essay: the fragmentary work of 
Charles Bullard Fairbanks, the fin- 
ished work of Archbishop Spalding, 
leading on through the literary 
studies of Brother Azarias and 
Brother Leo to the urbane scholar- 
ship of Dr. Egan and the versatile 
scholarship of Dr. Walsh. So, with 
the essay emerging as a work of 
art rather than of utility, we come 
upon three Catholic names of quite 
universally recognized distinction— 
Louise Imogen Guiney, Joyce Kil- 
mer and Agnes Repplier. And may 
not their supremacy, and that of 
other contemporaries in the same 
field, give us pause? May it not 
plausibly raise the question whether 
Catholic writers have, other things 
being equal, a rather special excel- 
lence in the essay form? It would 
be interesting to go further and 
hazard a possible cause: to suggest, 
for instance, that this excellence 
might conceivably grow from the 
fact that Catholics (even Catholic 
artists) are perennially aware of 
two things conspicuously lacking in 
current literature—mental disci- 
pline and the desire for a definite 
ideal. 

But just as we grow a little proud 
of our essayists, we recall that we 
have been regrettably slow in creat- 
ing American Catholic historians. 
Many of those early missionary 
documents were, of course, inci- 
dentally historical. But when we 
have mentioned the work of the able 
Dr. Pise, the valuable labors of John 
Gilmary Shea and the record-gather- 
ing of Martin Griffin, we still face 
that historical weakness which Dr. 
Peter Guilday has helped to point 
out, and,—with a few scholars as 
devoted as Father Wynne, S.J., 
Cariton J. H. Hayes and Parker T. 
Moon,—is helping also to correct. 
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For our Catholic poets we need 
make small apology, especially 
when we remember that there was 
no American poetry worth getting 
seriously excited over until the 
second quarter of the nineteenth 
century. By no means uninterest- 
ing were the earlier precursors and 
poetasters, but it was the Civil War 
which brought us to two really cele- 
brated priest-poets—Father Abram 
Ryan, gentle laureate of his Faith 
and of the lost Confederate cause, 
and Father John Banister Tabb, so 
modern in his brief flashes of music 
and of insight, at once so simple 
and so ultimate in his artistry. One 
would like to say more about those 
radically dissimilar southerners; 
and about such lyric wanderers as 
John Boyle O'Reilly and Charles 
Warren Stoddard, or such cloistral 
singers as Eleanor Donnelly and 
“M. S. Pine.” But one hurries on 
toward the two indubitable poets— 
mentioned already as essayists— 
lately gone from us: Louise Guiney 
with her vein of silver loveliness 
and her Valkyric cry of heroism, 
and Joyce Kilmer with his zest for 
humanity, his finely practical ideal- 
ism, and a lyric achievement which 
soared above that ever-popular jour- 
nalistic verse to the perfection of 
“Trees” or the haunting passion of 
“Rouge Bouquet.” 

In our contemporary group, there 
seems no doubt at all that Catholic 
singers are almost disproportion- 
ately many. Here perspectives are 
perilous, the material itself too fluid 
for any final molding: and one is 
certain to have neglected worth- 
while names even after mustering 
together a group as representative 
as Father O'Donnell, Father Earls 
and Father Garesché, “Tom” Daly 
and Thomas Walsh, Padraic Colum, 
Eleanor Cox and Francis Carlin 
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whom we have adopted from Ire- 
land, Theodore Maynard whom we 
have adopted from England, Charles 
Phillips, J. Corson Miller, Benjamin 
Musser—with, among the women, 
Aline Kilmer, Mary Dixon Thayer, 
Katherine White Ryan and her sis- 
ter Lillian White Spencer, Blanche 
Mary Kelly, Sister Madeleva, Caro- 
line Giltinan. ... One might wander 
on indefinitely, even going to the 
extreme of asserting that there is 
practically no middle ground left in 
our poetry to-day: what one finds 
in it is either the Catholic note of 
faith, or the notes, however vari- 
ously piped, of the pagan and the 
radical. 

In drama, here as in Great Brit- 
ain, the Catholic record is all too 
short. There was a prize play writ- 
ten for Edwin Forrest by George H. 
Miles—known also as a writer of 
verse—but it has not been pre- 
served. For a quarter of a century 
Augustin Daly merited the title of 
prime minister of the American 
theater for his admirable artistry in 
producing and adapting plays. And 
to-day there are two young Catholic 
dramatists—George Kelly and 
Philip Barry—of whose excellent 
work in domestic comedy and satire 
one may well be proud, and shall 
probably in the future be prouder 
still. It was high time: for on the 
whole, and in spite of the very large 
number of Catholics who are emi- 
nent in the acting profession, the 
Catholic voice, the Catholic view- 
point, has scarcely been felt in our 
literary theater—as, on the con- 
trary, it has permeated both the 
mystical and social drama of con- 
temporary France. Even in that re- 
vival of religious drama which has 
been an international phenomenon 
of the past twenty-five years, Eng- 
lish-speaking Catholics have—ex- 


cept in amateur and school produc- 
tion—taken small part. And this is 
both a pity and a paradox, since 
here is a tool ready for their hand— 
in fact, being most industrially 
wielded by other and alien hands. 
When Laurence Housman’s ex- 
quisite Nativity play of Bethlehem 
was ordered closed by the English 
censor in 1902, he wrote in all bold- 
ness: “I feel that there is working 
through the present day a great in- 
tellectual Catholic renaissance, a 
recognition not so much of the dog- 
matic truth as of the imaginative 
beauty of the Catholic presentment 
of Christianity.” . .. But it remained 
for Morris Gest to stagger American 
audiences by what he thought a 
Christian miracle play ought to be. 
And it was not at all what any Cath- 
olic artist would have known it 
ought to be! 

In the novel and story, on the 
other hand, Catholic honors are 
about even. There was, of course, 
an early harvest of fiction “with a 
purpose,” which it fulfilled pleas- 
antly and profitably—treal mission- 
ary work for the young readers of 
a country still largely missionary. 
But it was not to be expected that 
the prolific mass of these stories— 
many of them written by women of 
ability and apostolic zeal—should 
have had much time to acquire lit- 
erary excellence. While these were 
still in the process of becoming, a 
new group of highly gifted fiction- 
eers, who happened to be almost 
wholly converts, came to the front: 
George Parsons Lathrop, Molly Elliot 
Seawell, Julia Magruder—best of all, 
young Henry Harland with his deli- 
cate wit and romance, and Mrs. 
Craigie with her blending of sorrow 
and sophistication and faith. Here 
indeed was the art of writing—as 
again in that superb story-teller, 
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Francis Marion Crawford. And to- 
day, Frank Spearman and Kathleen 
Norris may be singled out among 
our popular novelists for work at 
least implicitly Catholic; while Isa- 
bel Clarke, of the more explicitly 
religious school, has won large fa- 
vor. But the fact remains that— 
either through fear of risking popu- 
larity or fear of the old tracts in 
novel’s clothing—the Catholic note 
is not making itself heard in our 
secular fiction or our secular jour- 
nalism as are the more material 
Jewish note and the young radical 
note of experiment and disenchant- 
ment . . . How long will it be before 
one can point to a native group as 
distinguished as the recent French 
one, including Paul Bourget, René 
Bazin, Emile Baumann, Henri Bor- 
deaux, Huysmans and the whimsi- 
cal Francis Jammes? 

Perhaps the answer has already 
been suggested by one of the ablest 
critics (and creators, too,) of our 
American literature, the Rev. James 
J. Daly, S.J.. when he made the 
courageous assertion: “There never 
has been in this country a public 
such as that to which Newman ad- 
dressed his Apologia, at once intel- 
lectual and highly religious.” This, 
considering our widespread educa- 
tional system and our numbers, 
is a serious arraignment. It even 
raises the question—How much 
chance has Catholic literature had 
to act upon our American: public? 
How much of it is being read, even 
by Catholics? 'Whitman’s poignant 
declaration that “Great poetry re- 
quires great audiences” is true of all 
great literature. And over against 
it we may wisely and perhaps sadly 
set the recent conclusion of Aldous 
Huxley? in discussing the American 


2“The Outlook for American Culture” in 
Harper’s Magazine, August, 1927. 
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situation: “Leisure makes culture 
possible; but this possible culture 
has not in fact become actual.” But 
why may it not even yet be actual- 
ized? Why may we not hope to 
build up such a public of readers, 
particularly within the Catholic 
Church? 

One rather hates to talk about the 
duties of literature—one would far 
rather talk about its delights. But 
if anything at all is to be accom- 
plished, there are two which must 
be grappled to our souls with hooks 
of steel—a duty for the few anda 
duty for the many. The first is our 
duty to produce the best in Catholic 
literature: to train our poets, our 
historians, our dramatists and 
novelists and journalists so thor- 
oughly that they need not fear to 
compete with any secular writer. 
There should even be a feeling of 
noblesse oblige among Catholic 
literary artists—a feeling that the 
very ideals of our faith oblige us to 
produce nothing less than our own 
best. We must be critical, too, as 
well as charitable; demanding of 
one another this artistic best, real- 
izing that good intentions are not 
enough, but must be supplemented 
by really distinguished good works. 
And all this is, of course, the con- 
cern primarily of our schools and 
colleges—then of the small group of 
our professional creators and crit- 
ics. But the second duty is to sup- 
port the best—and so it applies to 
the enormous group of general 
readers and literary amateurs. It is 
very practical in its workings: ‘it 
means: that Catholic books (when 
they are worth it) must be read and 
even bought; readers must demand 
them in public libraries and see that 
they receive proper publicity in the 
secular press. It means also’ that 
Catholic magazines and reviews and 




















newspapers, must be supported— 
and it may well mean that they be 
encouraged to keep up to their own 
best in upholding Catholic ideals of 
truth and beauty, and not giving too 
much space to what Aubrey de Vere 
once called “the plague of contro- 
versy.” 

Every attentive reader must have 
noted the increasing number of 
literary prizes offered annually by 
secular groups and by the more 
radical and modernistic press. This 
is impossible without a subsidy— 
and a subsidy is impossible without 
sacrifice. But there would seem to 
be a growing realization that Cath- 
olic literature, too, is worth mak- 
ing sacrifices for: the past year hav- 
ing seen the munificent prize offered 
through The Commonweal by that 
pioneer layman, Mr. John S. Leahy 
of St. Louis, for an interpretation 
of Dante; the generous encourage- 
ment given by Archbishop Curley 
for a history of Maryland; an un- 
dergraduate essay contest con- 
ducted by THE CaTHOLIC WoRrLpD; 
and now a series of substantial 
awards being arranged by the Cath- 
olic Press Association for annual 
distribution among workers in vari- 
ous literary fields. These signs are 
most hopeful, since they imply a 
material as well as a spiritual rec- 
ompense for the “trade of words” 
when turned to apostolic ends. 
And—fortunately or unfortunately 
—even the artist and the apostle are 
bound by material necessities... . 
Moreover, the danger of Catholic 
writers ever becoming so prosper- 
ous as to forget the wholesome 
“crucifixion of the pen” is fairly re- 
mote, since it is a safe prophecy 
that one who works solely for any 
prize will almost never be worthy. of 
winning it. 


Catholic multi- 


literature has 
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tudinous gifts to offer the modern 
world, but perhaps the two richest 
are beauty and balance. The former 


is the more self-evident. When 
Walter Pater long ago praised 
Catherine of Siena because he found 
in her “not! rectitude of soul only, 
but fairness,” he was praising an es- 
sentially Catholic ideal—the peren- 
nial ideal of our poets and saints, 
although even they may sometimes 
fall short of it. Far more recently 
we have seen Dr. Ellery Sedgwick, 
of The Atlantic Monthly, pleading 
for a return to the contemplative 
life and various Catholic devotions, 
because “Christianity, at least 
among Protestants, has cast aside 
or dropped out a great part of the 
ancient practices that during many 
centuries helped it adapt itself to 
human needs, enabled it to produce 
heroic and radiant personalities, 
and shed over it a poetry which it 
now lacks.” ... What is it that can 
produce these heroic and radiant 
personalities, restoring to religion 
its proper poetry? Is it not just the 
beauty. of: holiness, pursued not 
lukewarmly but with enthusiasm 
and authority? 

And to find this beauty of holi- 
ness there will always be a need of 
balance—that paradoxical virtue 
which reconciles all other virtues, 
the answer of Catholic experience to 
the conflicting claims of life, that 
“excellent common sense” which 
Mr. Chesterton has observed the 
“Church. keeps permanently, as the 
background for all the fiery atti- 
tudes of her saints.” And balance 
is more easily achieved, more per- 
fectly maintained in literature than 
in life; since literature is more 
leisurely, more intentional, with the 
detachment of a fine art alike from 
the human ardor and the human 
alloy. What, for instance, in sheer 
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beauty of thought and phrase and 
feeling—the beauty of Nature and 
of Faith—can exceed the beginning 
of Francis Thompson’s Orient Ode? 
What for inspired insight and bal- 
ance can go beyond Chesterton’s 
masterful passage on the “thrilling 
romance of Orthodoxy?” What is 
more sympathetic than Louise 
Guiney’s essay on the Under Dog, 
or more subtle than her interpreta- 
tion of Jrish? And what can sum 
up the brief perfection of Alice Mey- 
nell’s lyric, 


“She walks, the lady of my delight, 
A shepherdess of sheep... ”? 


To walk not as sheep, but as 
shepherds or shepherdesses: surely 


SIGHT AND FAITH 












that is the aim of all culture—par- 
ticularly of our American culture, 
with its love of freedom, its wealth 
of instinctive idealism and instinc- 
tive practicality. And the reason 
we dare not neglect or forget our 
great heritage of Catholic literature 
is because the very things most es- 
sential to American culture to-day 
are just this beauty and this bal- 
ance ... Balance of the new and the 
old, of thought and action, of soul 
and sense—and the educated in- 
sight that, looking unafraid into all 
fair words and fair deeds, will still 
keep faith with the Primal Beauty 
which is God—le beau Dieu, “of 
Whom” our own Joyce Kilmer was 
glad to have written that “Apollo 
was a shadow.” 


SIGHT AND FAITH. 


By CLARENCE E. FLYNN. 


I WALKED by sight along the sunlit way, 

Through pleasant fields and where the flow’rs were fair. 
By quiet streams, through restful vales it lay, 

And loveliness and joy were everywhere. 

I walked by sight, so confident my soul, 

Nor dreamed that it would ever diff’rent be, 

As I moved onward to tthe shining goal 

That through the distance seemed so clear to me. 


But lo, there came the hour when dusk increased, 
And sunset slowly faded into night, 

As hour by hour the strength of vision ceased, 
And I no more could make my way by sight. 

But when the day had failed to shadows dim, 
Without a star to lend a flickering ray, 

I took God’s hand and travelled on with Him, 


And sudden glory flooded all my way. 

















A FOREST TRAGEDY. 


By GeorGe E. WALSH. 


HE autumn haze lay heavily 

over woods and mountains in 
a sheen of silver gray, but the 
midday sun converted it into iri- 
descent hues rivaling those of the 
rainbow. At sunset, and again at 
sunrise, a blood-red tinge was 
given to the orb of day, but at high 
zenith it was yellowish enough to 
be of molten gold. 

That haze, which has made our 
Indian summers famous, was due 
in part to millions of tiny particles 
floating in the windless air, and also 
in part to forest fires miles away, 
which a lazy atmosphere hadn’t the 
power to absorb or dissipate. 

Days upon days scarcely a zephyr 
had stirred through the denuded 
trees or rustled the tall grass with- 
ered by the long drought, but for 
all the stillness of the air and the 
dead silence of bare branches and 
sturdy trunks, life in the woods was 
restless and active. The birds and 
four-footed beasts, as well as all 
crawling things, were busy in pre- 
paring for the long siege of cold 
weather that would soon swoop 
down upon them. The hibernating 
creatures had already chosen their 
winter quarters and stocked them 
with food; the migrating birds were 
filling their bellies with seeds and 
berries in preparation for their long 
trip southward, and the northern 
birds, quail, partridges, and grouse 
were searching avidly for food to 
store up layers of fat against the 
day when they would need it. 

All wild things were restless, 
sensing some peril in the air which 
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age-old instinct awakened. 
the valley soared a bald eagle, 
watching the coverts below for a 
fat rabbit or a partridge, Slinking 
through the forest aisles a moun- 
tain lion watched its opportunity. 
A Canada lynx, the Loup Cervier of 
the French Canadians, caught his 
trail and paused to turn aside. A 
skunk filled the air with its fetid 
odor as a protection from the pass- 
ing shadows of birds of prey. Rab- 
bits scurried everywhere. 

Half a mile away from this scene 
a huge bear had scented wild honey 
on the air, and with the instinct of 
his kind he had traced it to a rotten 
tree trunk high above his head. 
Wedging himself in the hollow, he 
had crawled upward, bursting the 
shell of the tree by his tremendous 
strength until the hoard of sweets 
was exposed to view. A thousand 
sharp lances had been directed at 
him by the valiant defenders of the 
home, but beyond wincing occasion- 
ally when one of the bees lighted on 
his nose or too near an eye, bruin 
continued his upward burrowing 
process with vigor. 

The tree was old and rotten, a 
victim years before of a bolt of light- 
ning. It had been dying by degrees 
until the dead rot had extended 
from trunk tto branches. Wood- 
peckers had ringed it around in 
search of food, and made their nests 
for three seasons in deep holes they 
had drilled high above the ground. 
A pair of Great Horned Owls had 
reared their young in a _ hollow 
twenty feet lower. 
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The sudden wrenching and tear- 
ing of the trunk by the bear caused 
the bird colony as much trepida- 
tion as the bees, and they called and 
shrilled repeatedly; but there was 
another tenant of the rotten trunk 
whose presence had not been sus- 
pected by the bear. The mass of 
sticky honey was just within the 
reach of bruin, and one paw had al- 
ready been dipped in it, when there 
came an alarming rattle, and out of 
a hole in the trunk a flat, angular 
head was thrust almost directly in 
the face of the marauder. 

Now there is nothing so startling 
or disgusting to the beasts of the 
fields or woods as a rattlesnake. 
They all respect this little terror, 
and invariably walk around instead 
of over him. They snarl and spit 
or grunt and growl, but they do not 
attack the coiled rattler. Bruin 
paused, a look of dismay, anger, 
and disgust on his face. There was 
that rattler menacing him, ready to 
strike if he came a foot nearer; and 
there was that delicious mass of 
scented honey that he had un- 
covered, a treasure whose fragrant 
odor and sticky sweetness inflamed 
his mind and made him desperate. 
He glared at the rattler, who glared 
back, repeating his warning rattle. 
Should he retreat and leave the 
honey in possession of the hiding 
snake, who did not want it, or 
should he take the chance of killing 
the little foe? One blow of the 
shaggy paw would crush the life out 
of the rattler; but if he failed—if 
the rattler was half a _ second 
quicker—if bruin missed by the 
hundredth of an inch— 

Suddenly a gentle breeze stirred 
and wafted a cloud of fragrance in 
the bear’s face that made him dizzy 
with avid desire. He struck swiftly, 
accurately, and powerfully. The 
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rattler’s head was crushed by the 
blow; but a slight stinging sensa- 
tion in the paw caused bruin to 
pause and look bewildered. He 
held the paw up, glanced at it, licked 
it, and then with a little whimper he 
crawled down and ran away in the 
bushes, still whimpering and grunt- 
ing. 

A fox that had pounced on a rab- 
bit, and was ready to finish the kill, 
stood directly in the path of the 
rumbling bear. He gave a frantic 
leap and shot away into a dense 
glade. The rabbit, bewildered by 
this sudden release, hopped away 
and reached its burrow, still igno- 
rant of the true cause of his escape 
from the cruel jaws of the fox. 

An eagle soaring above an open 
glade another half mile away sud- 
denly, swiftly, and silently changed 
its course and darted downward like 
a falling star. A grouse in the 
bushes hurtled sideways to avoid 
that descending shadow. A black- 
snake that had been watching ma- 
levolently a chattering blackbird, 
coiled and' snapped at the grouse as 
it passed. The eagle missed the 
mark and came fluttering to the 
ground within a foot of the black 
snake. Either from anger or hun- 
ger, the great bird turned on the 
snake and clutched it in its. talons. 
It rose with a triumphant scream, 
the serpent wriggling and twisting 
in its grasp. 

The black snake thus picked up 
and whirled skyward carried no 
poison sac, and its helplessness in 
the grasp of'the eagle was apperent: 
If it had been a rattler the bird 
would not have taken the risk. But 
a full grown black snake is a fighter 
and not a coward. It is the greatest 
bluffer in the kingdom of snakes. It 
will turn on man or animal when 
cornered, imitating the poisonous 
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reptiles cunningly. It has been 
known to attack rattlers when en- 
raged and actually win the battle 
through superb courage, quickness 
and ability to constrict. 

This one had all the courage of 
its kind, ‘and also remarkable’ re- 
sourcefulness. The terrible talons 
of the eagle cut and lacerated ‘its 
back, but it: wriggled and twisted 
until soon half its ‘body ‘was 
wrapped around that of the bird of 
prey, buried deep within the fluffy 
feathers, arid tightening the coils 
each second. 

Half.a‘mile above the woods the 
eagle screamed and began tearing at 
the thing that: encircled it. The 
bird’s flight became erratic; it rolled 
arid twisted, and.once it seemed to 
shoot earthward; but it caught it- 
self and flopped upward once more. 
But it was in trouble. It could not 
disengage itself from those en- 
tangling coils, and the ‘head of the 
snake was buried in a secure place 
where the ripping beak of the eagle 
could not reach it. 

For half a minute the struggle in 
mid-air continued, and‘ the’ bird 
flopped over and over and fell like 
a plummet. The black snake had 
pinioned one wing. Eagle and black 
snake fell in a tangle of bushes and 
briers to finish the struggle on terra 
firma. 

Here and' there a minor battle 
caused a rustling in the bushes. A 
‘Red-Tailed Hawk had pounced upon 
a thrush; a ‘lynx had successfully 
stalked a goose; a raccoon’ had been 
treed by a wolf, which was watching 
him greedily from below; a wild cat 
had slain a gray ‘squirrel. Every- 
thing was normal in the woods. ‘It 
was the tragedy of the common- 
place. 

‘Then suddenly a new ‘note. of 
alarm ‘spread ‘on’ the air, causing 
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a general commotion. Hostilities 
ceased. The lion lay down with the 
lamb, or rather stalked through the 
woods in companionship with his 
weak and ‘helpless victims. 

The alarm came first from a flock 
of -wild geese winging their way 
southward, but not in formation or 
in order. They were honking 
raucously, and flying wildly. A 
noisy crowd of waxwings and black- 
birds next took up the alarm. They 
rose from their feast: of berries and 
seeds‘and fluttered skyward, utter- 
ing shrill cries that were unlike any 
they had used‘in their ordinary 
squabbling. A couple of swallows 
shot out of the north and continued 
in swift but noiseless flight; a 


‘goshen ‘hawk that might have pur- 


sued them as its legitimate prey 
paused on the wing and then circled 
hesitatingly back to its perch on a 
dead' tree branch; a pair of King 
birds shrilled aloft and darted down 
into the woods; a black crow rose 
awkwardly to a great altitude and 
“cawéd” unmelodiously as it van- 
ished. 

Then came the onrush of smal- 
ler birds, flying in troops and 
‘flocks, chickadees, waxwings, ori- 
oles, shrikes, kinglets, vireos, nut- 
hatches, sparrows, warblers, tana- 


‘gers, thrushes and catbirds, excited 


and calling to one another, flying 
low and flying high, one minute 
darting into the woods as if to hide, 
then pursued by some restless in- 
stinct upward and onward they 
would go. An old owl thrust its 
head out of a ‘tree hole to learn the 
cause of 'the commotion, and learn- 
ing dartéd back to warn its mate, 
who, though blinded by the sun, 
came to the doorless entrance of 
their home. 

The sun was not so brilliant as it 
had been. It: was shining blood-red 
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through a thick haze. A weird, un- 
earthly shadow seemed to have 
crept between it and the earth. 
Semi-twilight had come almost in 
the middle of day. There was 
smoke in the air! 

It was a forest fire, sweeping 
through the heavy timber on the 
wings of a brisk wind generated by 
the superheat of the flames; a con- 
flagration that roared and crackled 
like an inferno; a fire that licked at 
the dry leaves and raced up the tall 
trees and exploded in bombshells as 
the resinous sap and pine needles 
bubbled and expanded; a fire that 
had got beyond human control and 
would brook no interference until 
it had burnt itself out. 

The warning cries and actions of 
the birds quickly aroused the whole 
forest population to activity. Gone 
were all petty feuds; greedy appe- 
tites were forgotten; in the face of 
the common danger the laws of the 
jungle were suspended. Wolf and 
bear raced side by side, stumbling 
and grunting; mountain lion and 
spotted lynx hot footed it together 
in a race with death. Antlered 
bucks led their does and fawns, 
whole families of them, without fear 
or favor through the woods, un- 
mindful of the proximity of their 
natural enemies. Squirrels, rac- 
coons and rabbits tried to keep up 
with the procession. 

The fire caused a general stam- 
pede in one direction—away from 
the approaching fire, following the 
wind, and yet with a slight veering 
to the left. Just why they con- 


tinued on this course, knowing the 
fire was gaining on them, was a 
mystery, or would have been had 
not the sequel shown a rational ex- 
planation. 

Ten miles away in that direction 
was a gem of a mountain lake, 











caught in a high valley between 
mountain ranges, a fresh body of 
water that received the flow of a 
large watershed so that its bed was 
always full. Few of the animals 
had ever ranged that far. They 
didn’t need its waters, for brooks 
and small streams bisected the 
woods and left drinking holes in the 
driest summers. The lake was 
therefore unknown to them unless 
instinct told them that by following 
up the water courses they would 
surely come to some larger body of 
water. 

Perhaps the birds of wider flying 
range knew of the lake. The ducks 
and geese did; the hawks and eagles 
must have known of its existence, 
and perhaps the migrating birds 
which stopped off at such feeding 
places to refresh themselves. Grant- 
ing that the larger birds knew, the 
mystery of the wholesale exodus in 
that general direction could be ex- 
plained. 

The animals, the leaders, whether 
they knew of the lake or not, fol- 
lowed the flight of the birds, and the 
smaller and slower ones trailed af- 
ter the others. Following the wind, 
but always veering to the left! 
Through dense thickets that barred 
their way, across clearings filled 
with smoke, fording streams and 
dry beds, up hill and down hill, into 
swamps and swales, through sylvan 
dales and enchanted groves, over 
rock and bog, the mad hegira con- 
tinued southward, veering ever to 
the left of the blowing wind. 

The motley stampede _ slowly 
thinned. Panting sides of those un- 
accustomed to long races told of 
bursting hearts. A rabbit paused to 
rest; a raccoon crouched in the limb 
of a low tree to get his breath; a 
slow porcupine curled up and pre- 
sented its spines to all the world. 
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A swirl of smoke overtook them. A 
frantic effort to escape aroused 
them too late; blinded and half-suf- 
focated they ran into the wall of 
fire. 

Even many of the smaller birds 
became confused and flew at the fire 
instead of away from it. A rattler 
which had not penetrated deep 
enough into a hole squirmed and 
hissed as the glowing ground fire 
roasted him alive. A leaping gray 
squirrel that had come from a long 
distance fell from his high perch 
and lay quite still smothered by the 
smoke. 

On came the wall of roaring, 
crackling flames. A dozen lag- 
gards were caught and destroyed; 
a fox with a broken leg limped and 
cried pitifully, but the fire swiftly 
put him out of his misery; a pant- 
ing, tired timber wolf that had 
traveled far the night before, had 
difficulty in keeping ahead of the 
conflagration, and a rolling, grum- 
bling bear, which was beginning to 
feel the pressure, slackened his pace 
an instant, and then stung by a 
flaming dart ran on desperately. 

The aisles of the forest, now 
smoke-laden and almost invisible, 
seemed endless. They stretched 
for leagues upon leagues in all di- 
rections, one moment clear and in- 
viting, the next with only charred, 
blackened ribs standing erect to 
mark the sites of the majestic mon- 
archs of the woods. In a few hours 
the growth of centuries perished. 
Not only the trees, but the rich, 
heavy mold accumulated to fertilize 
plant life was destroyed by the fire, 
and with this rich, springy super- 
soil gone the earth would cake and 
become dry so that it could never be 
the same again, or at least not until 
nature had rejuvenated it by the 
slow process of growth and decay. 


A few of the fleeing animals 
reached the mountain lake and 
plunged into its cooling waters. 
There was no fighting among them; 
no crowding of the weak and help- 
less back into the water from slip- 
pery rocks. A _ water-bedraggled 
puma crept up the slope alongside a 
weakened deer; a fox kept pace 
with a huge timber wolf; a lynx 
raced a tired gray squirrel for the 
isle of safety. The common dan- 
ger, the greatest tragedy of the 
woods, swept barriers away and 
made the animals at least tempo- 
rary friends. 

Of the hordes that perished on 
the way no census could ever be 
taken; it is unlikely that the dam- 
age of one such fire has ever been 
accurately assessed. Perhaps the 
loss of timber can be estimated in so 
many millions of feet, but that 
of animal and bird life is be- 
yond calculation. A forest fire is a 
holocaust of the wild things of the 
woods, which man’s imagination 
fails utterly to grasp. Burnt over 
regions are shunned by birds and 
animals for years and years after a 
fire, and some species never return. 
There is nothing so desolate and de- 
pressing as a fire-scarred woods, a 
place as silent as the tomb, unin- 
spired by the flitter of wings or song 
of birds or even the rustle of a snake 
or the chatter of a saucy squirrel. 
Perhaps a hawk or eagle may soar 
across it, viewing it from a distance, 
but not to light and nest. 

It is the great tragedy of the 
woods, a forest fire, and to the ani- 
mals and birds, the butterflies and 
insects, the crawling reptiles and 
burrowing creatures, to everything 
that lives in it, the tragedy is greater 
than to man, who may have an 
economic interest in it, but not a 
vital, essential part. 











IAM OF THE ROADS was a man 
who had neither a good nor a 
bad opinion of himself, and as he 
could not make up his. mind 
whether he ought to be punished or 
rewarded in any other world, he de- 
cided that he would get all he could 
out of this. So that was one of the 
reasons why he. became a. rover. 
There was not a road no matter how 
long or how. short in the whole 
country that he. could not tell you 
all about. And his knowledge ex- 
tended far beyond the longest road 
too, and reached to the stars them- 
selves. But for all that he was as 
modest and as unassuming as if he 
had known twice as much. 

Of all that Liam: had seen or 
heard about, what he liked best was 
The Well of Truth. And no wonder 
too, for there and there only in all 
the wide world, one might look and 
find one’s true reflection. He 
would always keep thinking about 
it, as we keep thinking of those 
who disappoint us, and the farther 
he wandered from it, the greater. his 
desire was to be near it. 

The last time he went to the well, 
nature had just put her final 
touches on the most cherished of all 
seasons. ‘The larks, thrushes, lin- 
nets and blackbirds lifted their 
heads in awe and wonderment to 
sing the praises of green leaves and 
yellow daffodils, and the hills re- 
sounded with melody that was 
heard by the minstrels; and now it 
will live in the hearts of the people 
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forever and ever. It was twilight 
time too, and the sun as though 
tired after a long journey was bid- 
ding farewell to the hills and the 
limp saplings that were waiting for 
the dew of night to refresh them, 
As the west blushed with a purple 
glow, Liam sat on a bowlder by the 
Well, and heard a footfall that was 
as light as a whisper, and it brought 
more music to his ear than all the 
songsters of the forest. On looking 
over his shoulder he saw one. who 
was young and beautiful, coming 
from a boreen near by to get water. 

“Good evening to you fair maiden 
of the winding boreen,” said Liam, 
as he gazed with admiration at the 
lithe and lissom young girl. 

“Good evening to you too, good 
sir,” said the maid as she stooped 
to fill her pitcher. 

“Won't you let me carry the 
pitcher of water to your cabin door, 
fair maiden?” said Liam. with the 
courtesy that one always hopes to 
find in a stranger. 

“Thank you, kindly, good. sir,” 
said the maid, “but why should I 
a girl searcely out of her teens, al- 
low. one who has wrinkles on his 
brow and gray hairs in his head, do 
something that I myself can do with 
greater ease?” 

“Gray hairs and wrinkles may 
hide a light heart, as black hairs on 
an unfurrowed brow may. hide a 
heavy one,” said Liam. 

“That may be, but I am so young, 
would it: not be strange to accept 
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help from one as old as you?” said 
the maid. 

“The flight of years is only like a 
thought and leaves but a memory. 
You may be old enough to be my 
grandmother, and I may be young 
enough to be your son, for all either 
of us knows,” said Liam. 

“You speak like one who knows 
not what he says.” 

“Only too well I know. Some are 
born young and grow old, and some 
are born old and grow young. I was 
old when I was ‘born, and in my 
teens I got all the attention and 
admiration you are getting now, but 
I was not young enough to be one 
of those who admired me. Now I 
am too young for all those whom 
I have gone through life with.” 

“What drove you here?” said the 
maid. 

“Loneliness. I come here often.” 

“Then you have seen me before?” 

“Always in my dreams.” 

“The second childhood has come 
to you maybe?” 

“It is not that.” 

“What then?” 

“It is because we cannot see our- 
selves.as we are.” 

“How can we see ourselves as we 
are?” 

“There is a way, but it might be 
as well if we didn’t.” 

“If you will tell me, I will let you 
carry my pitcher to my cabin door.” 

“We must wait till the purple 
glow on the hills turns to a deep 
azure blue, and ‘the evening star 
shows in the sky, and the owls be- 
gin to screech, and the frogs begin 
to croak, and the bats are on the 
wing, and all the little people who 
are afraid to be seen in the sun- 
light, will roam about in the pale 
light of the forest. Then we will 


turn our backs on the hills and look 
in the well from which the clear 





water comes to refresh us; the same 
clear water that washes away the 
stains that soil and disfigure us, and 
reveals things to us as they are and 
not as we would have them be. 
Then only can we see ourselves.” 

And when the moon came and a 
silvery light fell on the forest, and 
the little people scurried here and 
there and made comedy, farce and 
tragedy for those who had the ca- 
pacity for seeing it, Liam of the 
Roads stood beside the maid of the 
boreen, and waited until a rift of 
cloud that had hidden the evening 
star, passed by. Both looked anx- 
iously in the clear waters of the 
well, and the maid of the boreens 
was the first to speak. 

“Who is the handsome youth, 
with ‘the dark hair and ruddy 
cheeks that I see in the shining 
waters?” she asked softly. 

“Liam of the Roads, the man you 
are speaking to,” came the quiet re- 
ply. 

“And who is the old woman with 
the gray hair and the wrinkled 
brow?” 

“I do not know,” said Liam, who 
hadn’t the heart to tell the truth and 
blushed for his lack of manliness. 

As no woman would be able to 
recognize her real self, the maid of 
the boreens gave the matter no more 
attention. And when another cloud 
came and hid the evening star and 
they could no longer see their re- 
fleetions, they looked at each other. 
The maid of the boreens could only 
see a sprightly young man, and 
Liam: could only see a wrinkled old 
woman. 

“You may carry my pitcher 
now,” said the maid. 

Liam carried the pitcher to prove 
to'himself that he could be a gen- 
tleman' when'he wanted to be. And 
when they reached the cabin door 
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the maid wept with joy and said, 
“Liam of the Roads, I will be at the 
well when twilight comes again.” 

But long before twilight came on 
the morrow, Liam was miles and 
miles away from The Well of Truth, 
looking for new roads and strange 
faces. 


THE LADY OF THE WHITE Horse. 


Donal was in love with every- 
thing that was strange and beauti- 
ful, especially the things that he 
could not understand,—like women 
and earthquakes. But of all the 
strange and beautiful things that he 
admired, he liked the fog best. 
Whenever his surroundings seemed 
old, ugly and too much out of joint, 
the fog came and hid all that was 
unpleasant and unsightly. And by 
the time his mood passed and he 
longed once more for the things that 
be, the fog would lift and the world 
with all its splendor and beauty 
would be born again. There wasn’t 
anything that Donal could compare 
to the fog, though the poets paid as 
little attention to it as they did to 
their bad debts. To him it was 
everything and without it he would 
as lief not be alive at all. He sang 
its praises to every one he met un- 
til they ran away when they saw 
him coming. When his friends 
would start talking, for no particu- 
lar reason he would always tell 
about the fog, and kill the desire 
in every one else to say a word. 

How he lived or why he lived, no 
one ever took the trouble to find 
out, but he dwelt on a crag over- 
looking a winding valley; and one 
day after the fog that used to en- 
velop it occasionally, lifted and re- 
vealed the landscape in all its glory, 
he wandered down the mountain- 
side with the sure-footedness of a 
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goat, and did not stop until he came 
to a smith’s forge at the foot of the 
hill; and there he saw a woman 
mounting a white horse that had 
just been shod with golden shoes. 
Her matchless beauty nearly left 
him breathless. And though he 
couldn’t say for certain where he 
had met her before, he felt sure that 
he had seen her elsewhere. 

Then the strangest thing of all 
happened. Before he could say a 
word to express either his surprise 
or astonishment, he ran the gamut 
of human emotions. At long last 
when he was nearly exhausted from 
the riot of thoughts that kept surg- 
ing through his mind, he mustered 
strength and courage enough to 
speak. 

“Strangest of the strange, and 
fairest of the fair, I hope you won't 
think me unreasonable if I will be 
after asking you who you are. Your 
likes one does not see every day in 
the valley.” 

“I thought that I was known to 
every one,” said she. 

“No doubt you come of some no- 
ble line with a king or a queen in 
the family maybe?” said Donal. 

“I come of the finest of families. 
I am of the sunshine,” she said. As 
she spoke the sun came from behind 
a cloud, and as she passed by on her 
white horse a smile came to every 
face and there was great rejoicing. 

Donal followed, and was out of 
breath when he overtook her. “You 
have not told me all,” he said. 

“I am of the storm too,” she said 
and spurred her white horse again. 
Clouds that were dark covered the 
sky and people that were working 
peacefully in the fields, left their 
plows and threw away their spades 
and began to quarrel about some 
land that one neighbor stole from 
another and that had been forgotten 




















until the lady on the white horse 
passed by. Lovers left their sweet- 
hearts; sons left their mothers, and 
husbands left their wives to take 
part in the row. And a time came 
when every one was fighting, but 


‘only a few knew what they were 


fighting about. Donal dragged his 
weary limbs after the lady on the 
white horse and could only see dead 
bodies, and red patches where once 
the grass was green and white. 

“I took you to be an angel who 
lost her way and couldn’t get back 
to where she came from. But ’tis 
my belief now that you come of no 
royal lineage at all and if you are 
not a daughter of one who reigns in 
a starless region, I will never make 
a guess again. The havoc you have 
wrought will never be forgotten. 
There was a grand indifference in 
the valley until you came. Now 
there will be no peace or indiffer- 
ence again until every one forgets 
what the other did: and each and 
every one must die before then. But 
their children will remember and 
what they will do to each other no 
one can tell for certain,” said Donal. 
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He was weak with desperation as 
he spoke, and tried to get near 
enough so that he might choke her, 
but she always moved well out of 
his reach. 

“If I could only kill you now, I 
would do a great thing and make a 
reputation for myself into the bar- 
gain,” said Donal. 

“If by killing me is the only way 
you can make a name for yourself, 
then you will never be heard of,” 
said the lady on the white horse. 

“What makes you think I can’t 
destroy you?” said Donal. 

“Many have tried, but all have 
failed.” 

“Why did they fail?” 

“Because I am more elusive than 
the wind, and I am older than time 
and younger than to-morrow.” 

“For the last time, I will ask you 
who you are?” 

“I am the spirit of song, the 
mother of joy and sorrow,” said 
the lady as she spurred her white 
horse once more and disappeared 
into the rising mist that came 
sweeping along the valley, and hid 
all that was unsightly and ugly. 


















ROM the windows of his room in 

High Street, Tom Arnold used 
to watch the dons and students 
flocking ‘to the doors of St. Mary’s. 
Moved one Sunday by an idle curi- 
osity he crossed the street to listen 
to the young vicar whose voice was 
stirring Oxford. He was repelled by 
Newman’s sermon and he did not 
go again. 

Tom Arnold was living in a dif- 
ferent world of thought. With his 
brother Matthew and his friend Ar- 
thur Clough, he was deep in Car- 
lyle, Emerson and George Sand. In 
the evenings his hearth was the 
gathering place for other young in- 
tellectuals, and in the smoke of 
many pipes were born splendid 
dreams for the renovation of the 
world and the salvation of men. 
These serious young fellows with 
their enthusiasms for new religious 
and social concepts, had no more 
than a smile of amused indifference 
for the reactionary of St. Mary’s. 
They were too busy with dreams of 
a new Utopia to be concerned with 
the past towards which Newman 
was turning. It is true that Tom’s 
brother Matthew, the young Balliol 
poet, went at times, drawn by the 
living beauty of the preacher’s 
words, but with the thought for 
which Newman’s words were but a 
splendid garment, he had no sym- 
pathy. 

The Arnold boys must have in- 
herited a distrust of Newman. 
Their father, the great Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby, had thundered heavily 
against the “Oxford malignant.” 


The stern old doctor, immortalized 
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in Tom Brown of Rugby, was dead, 
and his sons were drifting away 
from the uncompromising Protes- 
tantism of their childhood. But the 
currents which were bearing them 
from ‘the Church of their family 
were not set towards the Church of 
their ancestors. 

Tom Arnold went from Oxford to 
a post in the Colonial Office, to 
which his brilliant record at the 
University as well as the prestige 
of ‘his family entitled him. The 
conventional routine of the civil 
service:soon became irksome to the 
young radical, whose mind was 
filled with visions of a new heaven 
on earth. He turned his eyes to- 
ward New Zealand. That distant 
colony with its temperate climate, 
its mountains and its virgin forests, 
appeared to'the idealist as a land of 
promise, where, far’ from the shores 
of decadent Europe, a new and finer 
civilization was to grow. His father 
had left some land there and he de- 
termined to go out and cultivate it. 
Against the advice of such friends 
as Baron Bunsen, then Prussian 
Ambassador to England, and Arthur 
Stanley, his father’s biographer, he 
resigned his post in the Colonial 
Office and in 1847 with a high heart 
and a box of books, set sail for New 
Zealand. 

Arthur Clough’s “Long-Vacation 
Pastoral” commemorates his going. 
The Philip of the poem who 


“rounded the sphere to New Zea- 
land, 
There he hewed, and dug; subdued 
the earth and his spirit” 
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was Tom Arnold. He: may have 
subdued his. spirit, but the soil 
proved more stubborn, and after a 
fruitless struggle with ax and plow 
the young scholar was glad to desert 
the land for the task of organizing 
education in Tasmania. 

He appeared in Hobart Town in 
1850—a tall, sensitive-faced young 
fellow, with the prestige of his Ox- 
ford honors and of the family name 
to insure his welcome. There fol- 
lowed pleasant days. He was suc- 
cessful in his work and enjoyed it. 
Before long he fell happily in love 
with Julia Sorrel, a beautiful high- 
spirited girl, a granddaughter of a 
former governor of the colony. 
They were married in June, 1850, 
and in the placid years that fol- 
lowed three children were born to 
them. But the happiness of their 
early married life was not destined 
to last. 

Tom Arnold’s: spirit was not at 
rest. Though the Utopian dreams 
of his: Oxford days had crumbled 
before the hard impact of reality, he 
was still the wistful-eyed seeker for 
truth. He was struck one Sunday 
with the authoritative tone of the 
first Epistle of St. Peter, and won- 
dered on the sanction for its au- 
thority. Some time later in a coun- 
try inn, where he was forced to pass 
the night, he found a number of 
books. Among these was Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints. Opening a 
volume at random he fell upon the 
life of St. Bridget of Sweden. The 
story of the Swedish noblewoman, 
who, amid the distractions of court 
life, served her God and her Church 
with a devotion as pure and unfal- 
tering as that of a cloistered nun, 
made a profound impression upon 
Tom Arnold. As he rode in solitary 
thought through the Tasmanian 
bush, he found his mind returning 
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to it again and again, and particu- 
larly. to the circumstance of St. 
Bridget’s firm adherence to the Pope 
as the successor of St. Peter. When 
he returned to Hobart ‘Town, he se- 
cured and studied the famous 
“Tracts for the Times,” and through 
the clear eyes of Newman he began 
to see the essential and necessary 
oneness of the Christian revelation. 
The young radical who had smiled 
at the reactionary across High 
Street, turned to him from across 
the world, and the great magnetic 
spirit:of Newman reached over the 
seas to Tom Arnold. 

On January 12, 1856, at Hobart 
Town he was received into the Cath- 
olic Church: by Bishop Willson. 
Tom Arnold’s restless soul had at 
last found understanding, but his 
vietory was not without its cost. 
On that January morning he passed 
from the doors of the little Hobart 
Town church to begin a long, diffi- 
cult journey, which was only to end 
forty-four years later in the Uni- 
versity Church in Dublin. 

For the son of Dr. Arnold, for the 
young Oxford scholar and visionary 
there had been open doors and rapid 
preferment; for Thomas Arnold, 
Roman Catholic, there were averted 
faces. Public feeling against him in 
the colony ran high and he was 
forced to give up his appointment 
after the conservative organ, the 
Hobart Town Courier, had attacked 
him. in a bitter and contemptuous 
leading article, written by one of 
the clergymen of the colony. 

The bitterness of the outside 
world entered his home. His wife 


had inherited from French Hugue- 
not ancestors a fierce and invincible © 
hatred for the Catholic Church. 
Her husband’s conversion was to 
her a calamity and she never be- 
came reconciled to it. 
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His means of livelihood in the 
colony gone, there was nothing for 
it but a return to England. With 
his three young children and an un- 
happy wife he embarked on the 
William Brown, a small bark of 
some four hundred tons burden. It 
was a long uneventful voyage 
around Cape Horn, land never once 
being sighted until they reached the 
Devonshire coast. The most memo- 
rable incidents of the voyage seemed 
to have been those occasioned by 
their fellow passengers, the rats, 
who swarmed the ship, gnawing 
everything that was not carefully 
stowed away, and making the nights 
adventurous. 

In October, 1856, three months 
after clearing the harbor of Hobart 
Town, the William Brown dropped 
anchor in the Thames and the 
wanderers peered at the shores of 
the homeland. 

Although Tom’s conversion was a 
sad blow to the Arnolds they were 
not lacking in kindness, and the 
exiles were made welcome at Fox 
How, the gray ivy-clad home in the 
Westmoreland hills, in the planning 
of which Dr. Arnold had been as- 
sisted by the poet, Wordsworth, his 
neighbor and lifelong friend. (It 
was for Fox How that Words- 
worth’s sonnet beginning, 


“Wansfell! this Household has a 
favoured lot, 

Living with liberty on thee to 
gaze,” 


was written.) 

To Tom Arnold, cut off from the 
hope of a successful career, and sur- 
rounded by the unspoken yet none 
the less keenly felt disapproval of 
family and friends, there came a 
cheering letter from Father New- 
He wrote: 


man. 
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“How strange it seems! What a 
world this is! I knew your father 
a little and I really think I never 
had any unkind feeling toward him. 
I saw him at Oriel on the Purifica- 
tion before his death. I was glad 
to meet him. If I said ever a harsh 
thing against him I am sorry for it. 
In seeing you, I should have a sort 
of pledge that he at the moment of 
his death made it all up with me. 
Excuse this. I came here last night 
and it is so marvelous to have your 
letter this morning.” 


A little later Newman, who had 
begun his work as rector of the 
Catholic University, instituted at the 
Synod of Thurles, invited Arnold to 
settle in Dublin with the prospect 
of employment as professor of Eng- 
lish Literature. Leaving his family 
at Fox How he crossed to Ireland. 
Although his physical separation 
was to last but a few months, Tom 
Arnold was never to be spiritually 
reunited with the little group he left 
behind in the Westmoreland valley. 
In accordance with the English cus- 
tom, the boys were to follow their 
father’s and the daughter her moth- 
er’s faith. Mrs. Arnold remained 
unreconciled, and a little later when 
the boys were studying with their 
father she wrote to her husband 
that it carried a pang to her heart 
to think of her boys coming in con- 
tact with Dr. Newman. In the same 
letter she quoted the boy’s grand- 
mother, who had said with her eyes 
full of tears, “Oh, to think of his 
grandson, dearest Tom’s son, being 
examined by Dr. Newman.” 

The little girl, Mary, whom Tom 
Arnold left behind him in the West- 
moreland home, was to become with 
the passing of the years a famous 
novelist. The novels of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward were for many years 





























widely read and highly praised, nor 
have they to-day passed from the 
library shelves to that limbo, where 
in endless darkness repose the 
mediocre novels of the past. In her 
autobiography she wrote of the days 
following Tom Arnold’s return to 
England. 


“My poor mother felt as though 
the earth had crumbled under her. 
Her passionate affection for my 
father endured to her latest hour, 
but she never reconciled herself to 
what he had done. There was in 
her an instinctive dread of Catholi- 
cism, of which I have suggested 
some of the origins—ancestral and 
historical. It never abated. Many 
years afterward in writing Helbeck 
of Bannisdale, I drew upon what I 
remembered of it in describing some 
traits of Laura Fountain’s inbred, 
and finally indomitable resistance to 
the Catholic claim upon the will 
and intellect of men.” 


Arnold’s stay in Ireland extended 
from 1856 to the beginning of 1862. 
His chief occupation, besides lectur- 
ing to the classes which came to the 
University house, was the composi- 
tion of a textbook on English liter- 
ature. In 1858, there being no pros- 
pect of the Government’s granting 
a charter to the University, which 
would enable it to confer degrees, 
and other difficulties hampering the 
effectiveness of his work, Newman 
resigned the rectorship and retired 
to the Oratory at Birmingham. In 
1862, Arnold joined him, taking the 
post of first classical master at the 
Oratory school. 

The darkest period of Arnold’s 
life was to follow his return from 
Ireland. A succession of minor ill- 
nesses weakened his body and intel- 
lectual doubts distressed his mind. 
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By 1864 he began to feel himself 
growing out of sympathy with the 


Oratorians, and indeed with the 
Catholic Church. In 1865 a para- 
graph to the effect that Arnold was 
turning against Rome appeared in 
the English papers. It was unfortu- 
nately true. In regard to this turn- 
ing back, there is a passage in Tom 
Arnold’s biographical notes which is 
both touching in its obvious sin- 
cerity and filled with significance 
for those who are troubled as 
Arnold was. 


“I had been weakened by a suc- 
cession of illnesses; for weeks to- 
gether it had been impossible, or 
very difficult for me to approach a 
Catholic altar; the Protestant clam- 
our about the Mortara case drew 
from me a certain amount of in- 
voluntary sympathy. .. . Neverthe- 
less, I cannot doubt that this period 
of uncertainty would have passed 
away in due time if I had adopted 
the means proper for dealing with 
it. One of those means indeed—la- 
bour—I did not put from me, and 
this was my salvation in the end; 
but the weapon of prayer,—being 
attacked by a certain moroseness 
and disgust, and weariness of exist- 
ness,—I began unhappily to use less 
and less. Only after a long time 
and with much difficulty and pain— 
pain, alas! not mine alone—was I 
able to return to the firm ground of 
Catholic communion. Upon these 
matters, however, having made an 
avowal which I need hardly say it 
has cost me much to make, I shall 
no further enlarge. The instability 
and weakness of my proceedings I 
do not mean to palliate or under- 
estimate.. The only plea that I can 
urge is, that I acted in good faith, 
and that the taint of self-interest 
never attached to what I did.” 
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In the autumn of 1865 Arnold 
brought his reunited family to Ox- 
ford. He was met by rejoicing 
friends and the doors of his old 
world swung open to him. He was 
given a lectureship in history, and 
with the resources of the great 
Bodleian library at his hand, he 
plunged into the work of literary 
research. 

Among those who welcomed him 
to Oxford was his brother Matthew, 
who held the chair of English 
poetry. In 1865, Matthew Arnold 
was beginning to be recognized as 
England’s greatest critic and as a 
poet of power and distinction. 
Pater, the gentle pagan, and Green, 
the historian, were among those 
who welcomed Tom Arnold’s re- 
turn. And there was Mark Patti- 
son, the rector of Lincoln. Patti- 
son, by his contemporaries con- 
sidered one of the most learned 
scholars in Europe, had himself 
twenty years before been a disciple 
of Newman, and had turned away 
from him only at the very threshold 
of the Church. In later years he 
had become a bitter skeptic. It is 
said of him that till the end his eyes 
would be touched with wistfulness 
at the name of Newman, and that 
no man might in his presence speak 
slightingly of the leader he had de- 
serted in his youth. Here then, 
Tom Arnold settled, apparently 
happy and facing a future of ripen- 
ing distinction. 

In 1876, he drew near the climax 
of his academic honors. The au- 
thor of the standard edition of 
Wycliffe’s works and of a very suc- 
cessful manual of English literature, 
and one of the editors of the great 
Rolls series, he was the leading can- 
didate for the professorship of Early 
English Literature. His election 
which was supposed to be inevitable 





would have meant his deliverance 
from the money troubles which 
from the first had dogged his foot- 
steps. It would have meant the 
high seal of Oxford on his literary 
work. To the amazement of Ox- 
ford and the despair of his friends, 
on the very eve of the balloting, 
with a fine indifference to worldly 
matters he announced his reconver- 
sion to the Catholic Church. There 
could be but one result: the Oxford 
electors turned from him and he 
was again an exile. 

For a time he supported himself 
and his family with his pen and 
later he went to the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Dublin. 

Arnold’s wanderings were over. 
Until his death at the close of the 
century he studied and _ taught, 
working with quiet perseverance 
for the cause of Catholic education 
in Ireland. In 1898, when his life 
was drawing to its end, he made a 
pilgrimage to Sweden to the shrine 
of St. Bridget, the saint who, forty 
years previously, had spoken to his 
heart as he rode through the sunlit 
silence of the Tasmanian country- 
side. 

In 1900 he died in the arms of 
Mother Church. A letter from his 
famous daughter to Mandell Creigh- 
ton, Bishop of London, describes 
the last moments of the gentle, 
brave-hearted scholar: 


“My dear Bishop: Many, many 
thanks. It was very dear of you to 
write me, especially at this time of 
illness, and I prize all that you say. 
My father’s was a rare and hidden 
nature. Among his papers that 
have come to me I have come across 
the most touching and remarkable 
things—things that are a revelation 
—even to his children. The service 
yesterday in Newman’s beautiful 
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little University Church, the early 
Mass, the bright morning light on 
the procession of friends and clergy 
through the cypress lined paths of 
Glasnevin, the last ‘requiescat in 
pace’ answered by the Amen of the 
little crowd—all made a fitting close 
to his gentle and laborious life. He 
did not suffer much, and knew that 
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we were all round him and smiled 
upon us to the last.” 


His monument, a medallion by 
Derwent Wood, hangs on the wall 
of the little church in Stephen’s 
Green. “Domine, Deus meus, in Te 
speravi,” is the text beneath the 
sculptured face. 





THE RICH YOUNG MAN. 
By Laura SIMMONS. 


Ir seemed so mad a way to do— 
To grieve so deep; to suffer, too 
For men He never even knew! 


A life so lonely, meek, and bare! 
I wonder why He made a prayer 
For them that mocked and nailed Him there! 


Vast wealth is mine; why do I see 
My golden hoard without avail? 
Why turns no man with love, to me? 
Why did He triumph, and I fail? 


Poor—and despised! how strange a thing 
That mighty hosts, with worshipping 
In endless praise His name should sing! 


Oh, ’tis a grievous mystery— 
That mankind never looks to me 

As to that spent and broken Christ 

That drooped on Calvary! 




















The Ball and the Cross. 





Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





WHEN CHURCHMEN PLANTED FRUIT. 


HE friars were fruit hungry. 

Probably also thirsty for the 
juice of the fruit. And of fruit 
there was little in the days of the 
founding of the old Spanish mis- 
sions. 

The red blooded friars doubtless 
enjoyed the prospect of adventure. 
Vows do not reduce virility and 
along with the satisfaction of sav- 
ing souls was that of really doing 
things. Founding a new mission in 
a new territory must have had a 
great thrill. It has taken our 
Protestant missionaries a long time 
to appreciate that a Christian life,— 
one outlined and blocked in by the 
philosophy of Christ,—is the cornice 
and not the foundation of a civiliza- 
tion. It is only of late years that 
medical missionaries and teachers 
of agriculture have begun to lay the 
foundations for a better standard of 
living in the heathen lands. The old 
mission builders of the southwest 
always raised the cross in the best 
farming soil in their locality. 

The Indian life of the southwest 
was somewhat agricultural. The 





Aztecs of old Mexico and the 
Pueblos of farther north knew that 
the combination of soil and water 
brought plant life. Irrigation was 
their means of creating an oasis. 
When the friars needed wine for the 
Mass, they found wild grapes pretty 
scarce. So they planted grapes. 
The builders of the Santa Fe rail- 
road brought back to the East the 
story of Mission grapes, grapes bet- 
ter than Concord, better than Ca- 
tawba, those old standards of 
American origin. The Malaga of 
the Coast markets was not known 
to those hardy railroad builders but 
their taste for grapes was natural. 
The Mission grape, the grape of the 
species Noah planted (the source of 
the wine of the Jews and the raisins 
of the Persians) has more sugar, 
has more substance, and makes a 
richer, stronger wine. 

The grape is quick pay. Cuttings 
from the mother missions in Mexico 
would produce a few bunches the 
second season. What a brace for 
the faith of a convert to see the vine- 
yard planted and blessed by the 
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padre yield in a few years grapes for 
the tribe. The railroad builders 
told of the care required to grow 
these grapes at the northern mis- 
sions. At Santa Fe the vines must 
be pruned in the fall, laid down and 
covered with earth,—methods later 
given to protect the tender bybrid 
varieties grown at experiment sta- 
tions in Kansas and Missouri. 

The wild plums growing all along 
the irrigation ditches that bring 
water to the Taos pueblo are native 
plums—Prunus Americana. The In- 
dians let them ripen and fall— 
doubtless ate all they could hold, 
and dried what they could not eat 
fresh. In the old mission gardens 
the Fathers planted the European 
plum, Prunus domestica, that spe- 
cies the varieties of which have 
given us the prune, the damson, the 
egg plums. Seedlings in the old 
mission gardens and in many pueblo 
gardens trace their ancestry to these 
plantings. 

In their reminiscent hours, think- 
ing of the orchards of old Spain, the 
friars doubtless drew consolation 
from the Scriptural phrase, “comfort 
me with apples.” But there was 
small solace in the American wild 
crab apples. So the friars brought 
apple seeds from home. In Spain 
there is an age-old custom of plant- 
ing by the roadside seeds of fruit 
eaten by travelers. 

The present day orchardist takes 
no chances with seedlings. He 
plants grafted trees of known name 
and quality, but the pioneers of 
early days planted many seeds. 
From these seedlings and those of 
succeeding generations, our horti- 
cultural varieties have been selected. 
But the work of plant breeders 
everywhere testifies that many seed- 
lings are fair, a few good and a 
very few of such excellence as to 
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take a place in commercial fruit 
lists. But the friars were com- 
pelled, at first, to plant seeds. 

Their vow of poverty required 
them to go from place to place afoot, 
but there was no limit to the bag- 
gage of the pack train. So, later, 
they “packed” and planted trees. 
Watered by the little stream from 
the spring these trees have grown 
old. Even the old hillside seedling 
orchards of New England are young 
in comparison. 

But though these trees are so old, 
and have had but little care in re- 
cent years, their fruit is prized by 
the villagers, who tell you that the 
trees bear each year, if late frosts 
do not kill the blossoms. They are 
rated as fair in quality but smaller 
in size as the years go by. Low 
headed, broad spreading, they are 
good patterns for the guidance of 
those who have faith to plant the 
newer varieties. They stand as ab- 
solute evidence that apples succeed 
in New Mexico where water for irri- 
gation may be had. 

The apple trees at Manzano are 
the oldest found in the United 
States. The oldest inhabitants can- 
not remember when it was not the 
“old” orchard. Stumps tell of other 
trees gone. The owners of the 
modern orchards that are now pro- 
viding fruit for the cities of the 
southwest have a source of encour- 
agement and inspiration in this old 
orchard of the Manzano mission. 
Suggestions, too, that the low 
spreading, short-trunked trees are 
best adapted to conditions of high 
altitude and rapid evaporation. 

There are also pears in the old 
gardens, “mission pears”—the only 
name by which they are known. 
They grow on sturdy trees, forty 
feet high, with an equal spread of 
branches, a bit unusual in pear 
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trees. In one old garden at Santa 
Fe four pear trees still stand—each 
different, but all mission pears. 
One is a very late, heavy dark green 
fruit, not ripe until stored well into 
the winter. Another with reddish 
skin, though larger than Seckel, 
suggests a common ancestry in 
form and color. None of them equal 
in quality our standard Bartlett, but 
they are prized even now for pear 
honey and canning. What a joy 
their first crops must have been to 
those early gardeners. Some of 
these gardens probably were at their 
best in the days of Washington. 
You may yet find seedling trees 
in the pueblo gardens. The Indian 
has taken all that he found good 
without discarding his older treas- 
ures. The wild plums along the 
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ditches still are prized. Ripened to 
sweetness they are luscious and 
good, even though the tough skin 
still retains a suggestion of astrin- 
gency. And they find a market 
when brought to town with the 
purple prune plums, the damsons 
and even some of Burbank’s cre- 
ations. 

A wild river grape climbs into an 
old cottonwood on the bank of the 
Rio Grande. Just over the river is 
a thirty acre vineyard of Tokays 
and Cornushons with a few rows of 
Delawares and Catawbas. And with 
these standard varieties are grow- 
ing more rows of the smaller 
blacker grapes that are still grown 
and sold as Mission grapes. The 
good men do lives after them. 

ALBERT DICKENS. 
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JAPAN AT THE RELIGIOUS CROSSROADS. 


BELIEVE that Japan is going to 

be converted sooner than most 
people think and that the key to 
the conversion of Japan is Christian 
culture. The conversion of Japan 
has so often been referred to as 
hopeless that it appears audacious 
to even give it place in the realms 
of the possible. I wish to go much 
further than that and to say Japan 
will come into the Church quickly, 
when once she starts, and that the 
start is even now in progress. By 
“quickly,” I mean a speed relative 
to the magnitude of the task in 
hand. The period of time to be al- 
lotted for the accomplishment of 
the task will be years, and perhaps 
a few generations, but I am con- 
vinced the progress of the Church 
will be rapid. 

How can I be certain that Japan 
will come into the Catholic Church? 





In the first place, God wishes it— 
even more than we do—and none of 
us would be here in Japan did we 
not have hopes for Japan’s conver- 
sion. But, aside from that, even 
human indications point to the fact 
that God’s work is far advanced 
here. Christianity interpenetrates 
nearly everything in Japan to-day. 
I doubt whether the Japanese them- 
selves realize it. 

Last summer, for instance, one of 
the French missioners, while on a 
train, noticed a woman with three 
small children, each of whom wore 
a gold cross and chain. He asked 
the woman whether the crosses 
meant that she was a Christian. 
“No,” she answered, “it’s a fad now 
for children to wear them.” Some 
day, those children will wonder 
why, if their parents aren’t wonder- 
ing already. 
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A while ago, four of us missioners 
attended a Mozart concert at the 
Tokyo Imperial Academy of Music. 
The students of the conservatory 
rendered Mozart’s wonderful fu- 
neral Mass in Latin, with complete 
orchestra accompaniment. The hall, 
seating about a thousand, mostly 
young folks, was packed and the si- 
lence was as that of a church. I 
have not the gift of tears, but I 
could have wept to think of all those 
pagans, listening in wrapt attention 
to the music of a Requiem Mass, 
and perhaps unconscious of its 
meaning. The Japanese have won- 
derfully good taste, both as to music 
and as to the “niceties” of polite 
life and they are drawn instinctively 
to those things in the west which 
spring from a Catholic source. 

You have but to pick up the daily 
papers and you find evidence of the 
seething of religious inquiry in the 
minds of many Japanese. Japan is 
as a child standing in the midst of 
the traffic on religious Fifth Avenue. 
Which way shall she turn? 

May I hazard a guess? If so, here 
it is. Japan’s greatness now is, in 
a way, an inflation. She came upon 
the western world suddenly and 
took everything she found which 
seemed good to take. In her char- 
acteristically impulsive manner, she 
at one time threatened to throw off 
her whole religious past at one 
stroke and to make Christianity the 
state religion. Happily, she did not 
do so, for she would probably have 
become Protestant. 

She has since had time to think 
it over—but the process is not yet 
completed. She knows she needs a 
religion, but which one? When the 
time comes to create, or, in other 
words, to evolve her own synthesis 
out of all the elements of Western 
thought and civilization which she 
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has adopted, she will find that she 
cannot do so, unless her artists and 
students share the religious thought 
and outlook on life which Catholi- 
cism gave to the great masters Ja- 
pan admires. To create a Requiem 
Mass like that of Mozart requires 
deep Catholic insight. That glori- 
ous “In Paradise” at the end of 
it changes a dirge into a triumph 
such as only the Catholic vision of 
the Communion of Saints can in- 
spire. 

Japan could never produce that 
note of hope now, and, without it, 
her artistic life is doomed to the 
childish technical excellence it has 
achieved in the past. She has felt 
the inspiring contact with Catholic 
masters, her ambition and fine na- 
tional spirit urge her to imitation. 
But her efforts are foredoomed to 
failure until such time as she ef- 
fects a contact with the genius of 
these masters through the well- 
spring of their creative art, the 
Catholic Church. 

The soul and heart of Japan will 
force her into the Catholic Church, 
sooner or later. Only the Catholic 
Church has those things which the 
good, kind, upright, candid and 
naively-childlike heart of Japan 
wants. The wise aspirant missioner 
to the Japanese will get in touch 
with the work which the Church 
has inspired and carried to con- 
summation in the past, and come 
here equipped to carry on that same 
work. Such a missioner will be in- 
strumental in God’s hands, others 
will only block the traffic. The 
Japanese are looking for the worth- 
while things in life and only those 
who are properly equipped need ap- 
ply as missionary leaders. 

Pagan students from the pagan 
universities come here to the cathe- 
dral to study the architecture of 
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our Church. Pagan women take 
care of our altars in a manner that 
would put many Christians to 
shame. At the convent of the 
Sacred Heart Sisters and at St. 
Maur’s, the altar societies are pre- 
dominantly composed of pagan 
women, who are attracted by the 
glory of God’s house. I need not 
tell you that many find their way 
into the Church. “Dilexi decorem 
domus tux—ne perdas cum impiis 
animam meam.” Pagans sing in 
our choirs because they love Cath- 
olic music. Our Catholic ritual is 


admirably adapted to the nature of 
the Japanese and the intricate cere- 
monies of the Mass are meat and 
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drink to them. A missioner in this 
country could do nothing better 
than to school himself to every 
single movement prescribed by the 


ritual. Slovenly ceremonies are a 
scandal anywhere; here they are a 
crime. 

I might mention in closing that 
the Catholic missioners here at the 
Tokyo Cathedral are thinking of 
getting out in Japanese something 
like Dr. Walsh’s The World’s Debt 
to the Catholic Church. They also 
plan to adapt some of the things 
Father Hull says to Japan. Lastly, 
they hope to get out a treatise on 
Catholic Education. 

Leopo_p H. Tipesar, A.F.M. 
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Was Jesus a “MAN oF His Time”? 


TueE freethinker frequently says 
that Jesus of Nazareth was a man 
of his time, even if he was in ad- 
vance of his time; and that we can- 
not accept his ethics as final for hu- 
manity. The freethinker then goes 
on to criticize his ethics, saying 
plausibly enough that men cannot 
turn the other cheek, or that they 
must take thought for the morrow, 
or that the self-denial is too ascetic 
or the monogamy too severe. But 
the Zealots and the Legionaries did 
not turn the other cheek any more 
than we do, if so much. The Jew- 
ish traders and Roman tax-gather- 
ers took thought for the morrow as 
much as we, if not more. We can- 
not pretend to be abandoning the 
morality of the past for one more 
suited to the present. It is certainly 
not the morality of another age, but 
it might be of another world. 

In short, we can say that these 
ideals are impossible in themselves. 
Exactly what we cannot say is that 
they are impossible for us. They 
are rather notably marked by a 
mysticism which, if it be a sort of 
madness, would always have struck 
the same sort of people as mad. 
Take, for instance, the case of mar- 
riage and the relations of the sexes. 
It might very well have been true 
that a Galilean teacher taught 
things natural to a Galilean environ- 
ment; but itis not. It might ration- 
ally be expected that a man in the 
time of Tiberius would have ad- 
vanced a view conditioned by the 
time of Tiberius; but he did not. 
What he advanced was something 
no more difficult now than it was 


then. When, for instance, Mahomet 
made his polygamous compromise 
we may reasonably say that it was 
conditioned by a polygamous so- 
ciety. When he allowed a man four 
wives he was really doing something 
suited to the circumstances, which 
might have been less suited to other 
circumstances. Nobody will pre- 
tend that the four wives were like 
the four winds, something seem- 
ingly a part of the order of nature; 
nobody will say that the figure four 
was written for ever in stars upon 
the sky. But neither will anyone 
say that the figure four is an in- 
conceivable ideal; that it is beyond 
the power of the mind of man to 
count up to four; or to count the 
number of his wives and see 
whether it amounts to four. It is a 
practical compromise carrying with 
it the character of a particular so- 
ciety. If Mahomet had been born 
in Acton in the nineteenth century, 
we may well doubt whether he 
would instantly have filled that 
suburb with harems of four wives 
apiece. As he was born in Arabia 
in the sixth century, he did in his 
conjugal arrangements suggest the 
conditions of Arabia in the sixth 
century. But Christ in his view of 
marriage does not in the least sug- 
gest the conditions of Palestine in 
the first century. He does not sug- 
gest anything at all, except the 
sacramental view of marriage as de- 
veloped long afterwards by the 
Catholic Church. It was quite as 
difficult for people then as for peo- 
ple now. It was more puzzling to 
people then than to people now. 
Jews and Romans and Greeks did 
not believe, and did not even under- 
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stand enough to disbelieve, the mys- 
tical idea that the man and the 
woman had become one sacramental 
substance. We may think it an in- 
credible or impossible ideal; but we 
cannot think it any more incredible 
or impossible than they would have 
thought it. In other words, what- 
ever else is true, it is not true that 
the controversy has been altered by 
time. Whatever else is true, it is 
emphatically not true that the ideas 
of Jesus of Nazareth were suitable 
to his time, but are no longer suit- 


able to our time. 
—G. K. Cnesterton, The Everlasting Man 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.), pp. 233-235. 
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THE Mora CONDITION OF PAGAN 
RoME. 


THE circus, the theatre, and the 
arena were the places where public 
life concentrated, and where the 
people still felt itself in its strength. 
People roused themselves, and 
formed parties in behalf of the pan- 
tomime or the chariot-driver. An 
armed force was not always able to 
put down the fights of the theatre 
factions: imprisonment and exile 
were the only processes available 
against the impetuosity of partisans 
of the different actors. No popular 
festival or pleasure-party was com- 
plete unless a gladiatorial combat, 
or a fight of wild beasts, or a naval 
engagement formed part of the en- 
tertainment. Titus gave on one and 
the same day a naval engagement 
and a fight of gladiators, with a 
battue of wild beasts, in which five 
thousand were destroyed. So uni- 
versal was the passion, and so ex- 
citing, that patricians, knights, and 
women rushed down into the arena, 
and of their own accord joined in 
tbe fray with the gladiators. In one 
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of these combats there fell twenty- 
six Roman knights, who, after 
squandering away all their fortune, 
were quite willing to sacrifice their 
lives as well. In Nero’s time, men 
of knightly and senatorial rank 
came out as charioteers in the cir- 
cus, and as gladiators and fighters 
with beasts in the amphitheatre. 
Others, including women too of the 
highest families, appeared on the 
boards as players, singers, and 
dancers. 

By the side of such violent emo- 
tions as gladiatorial fights, in which 
women and maidens, by a motion of 
the hand, surrendered the wounded 
combatant, in the act of imploring 
mercy, to the fatal blow, the ordinary 
tragedies, with their cut-and-dried 
catastrophes, proved insipid, and 
the sentiments they called forth all 
too feeble and void of charm. Here 
also living realities were in demand; 
and accordingly the actor who 
played the robber chief, Laureolus, 
was actually nailed on the cross, be- 
fore the spectators’ eyes, and torn 
in pieces besides by a bear. The 
emasculation of Atys, and burning 
of Hercules on the pile of Mount 
CEta, were realised in the persons 
of condemned criminals. Plutarch 
speaks of boys at the theatre full of 
admiration for, and regarding as the 
happiest of mortals, the players 
whom they saw coming on the stage 
in gilded vestments with purple 
mantles and crowns, till they per- 
ished before their eyes by the sword 
or the scourge, while the fire con- 
sumed their fine clothes. 

The theatres consequently were 
schools of barbarous cruelty and 
voluptuousness, places to dull the 
edge of every finer feeling in man, 
and to rouse and foster every ani- 
mal principle in him. Seneca says, 
“There is nothing so destructive of 
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morality as being a spectator at the 
plays, where vice insinuates itself 
into us the easier under the veil of 
pleasure; and I return from thence 
all the greedier, and more ambi- 
tious, more sensual, more savage 
and inhuman, because I have been 
amongst men.” He then proceeds 
to mention his having gone to the 
theatre at midday, and there lit 
upon, by way of interlude, a combat 
of gladiators, all fighting exposed 
without armour, so that it was a 
mere butchery; they were driven 
back with clubs into the bath of 
blood to receive the strokes with 
their naked breasts. “The morn- 
ing’s amusement,” he adds, “is ex- 
posing men to lions and bears, and 
again at midday to their spectators. 
The only end for all engaged can be 
but death: they go to work with fire 
and sword, and there is no respite 
till the arena is empty of com- 
batants.” 

Life became a mere drug in the 
market. People saw numbers put 
to death every day for mere pastime, 
dying courageously in cold blood, 
uttering no prayer or cry to avert 
the final blow. Life, on the other 
side, had no more to offer to thou- 
sands who had emptied the intoxi- 
cating cup of pleasure to the very 
dregs. Amid the facility with which 
the Roman could procure and ex- 
haust every enjoyment, no charm 
any longer attached to difficulties 
and dangers to be overcome; and 
thus the existence that had become 
a burden was thrown away right 
willingly. It was not only under the 
yoke of despotic emperors, but even 
under better government, that con- 
tempt of life and suicide were the 
order of the day in Rome; and the 
Stoic creed contributed to the gen- 
eral inclination by setting up a 
theory of suicide, and enumerating 
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a variety of cases in which a man 
should and ought to make away 
with his life, with honour to him- 
self and the approbation of the wise 
and good. Life, according to this 
view, was one of the indifferent 
things; if it became a burden, it 
might be thrown aside unhesitating- 
ly, like a cast-off garment. Seneca 
was astonished that a greater num- 
ber of slaves did not make use of 
this simple means of emancipating 
themselves. Freedom is so close at 
hand, he exclaims, and yet there are 
slaves. He quotes the expression of 
a distinguished Stoic, in which are 
strikingly blended contempt of 
slaves and of life: “There is nothing 
great in living; all slaves live, and 
all beasts too.” Then Marcus Au- 
relius also recommended “retiring 
from life,” if a man did not feel 
himself strong enough to maintain 
a certain moral elevation. Cato’s 
example acted on the Romans who 
succeeded him for long. Many ran 
to death instinctively, in a kind of 
frenzy, as the younger Pliny ex- 
presses it; but he took it to be the 
act of a great soul to give itself the 
coup de grdce after a calm and 


thoughtful survey of the grounds. 

—Joun J. I. Doturncer, The Gentile and the 
Jew (London: Gibbons & Company), Vol. II. 
pp. 297-299. 
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MAGIC AND RELIGION. 


AccorDING to the prevalent view 
of non-Catholic students of the 
science of religion, the origin of 
man’s belief in God may be briefly 
indicated as follows. From the ex- 
perience of sleep, dreams, shadows, 
trances, hallucinations, and death, 
men began to distinguish a spiritual 
part of their nature as distinct from 
the tangible and corporeal part. 
Hence arose a belief in departed 
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spirits and ghosts. They began to 
pay honour to the ghosts of de- 
parted ancestors and others. Among 
a host of such spirits, owing to vari- 
ous causes, such as the institution 
of kings or headmen, one gradu- 
ally emerged who began to be re- 
garded as the Supreme Being. There 
was always something uncanny 
about ghosts, and primitive man 
feared more than he reverenced 
them. They might do him harm as 
well as good. At any rate it was 
well to know how to control them. 
This he learnt how to do by the use 
of magic and spells. When the idea 
of a Supreme Being was evolved and 
became more spiritual, magic and 
spells gave place to prayer. How- 
ever, even in the highest religions 
of to-day considerable and im- 
portant traces of primitive magic 
and spells may be discerned in the 
most approved worship and the 
most ordinary prayers. Prayer, 
then, is evolved from magic and 
spells. Men tried to coerce spiritual 
beings to do their will before they 
learnt how to approach them with 
humility and submission by prayer 
and supplication. 

Both deductive and _ inductive 
arguments are used to prove the 
theory. “Magic and spells rest on 
very simple and primitive ideas. 
Association of ideas, of which even 
the brutes are capable, readily leads 
the primitive savage to suppose that 
when he melts a wax image of his 
enemy before the fire his enemy will 
waste away, and if he can get pos- 
session of a lock of his enemy’s hair 
and burn it, destruction will over- 
take his enemy himself. The low- 
est savages, such as those of Aus- 
tralia, have not evolved the notion 
of a Supreme Being or religion, but 
they are quite familiar with magic 
and spells.” 
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There is no historical proof that 
magic anywhere preceded religion 
in the manner required by this 
theory. In itself magic is an abuse 
of religion, a kind of superstition 
which attributes divine power to 
others than to God, or which wor- 
ships God in a way displeasing to 
Him. In all probability religion 
and magic made their appearance 
on earth more or less simultane- 
ously. Magic is the dark shadow 
which accompanies religion. Often 
when religion diminishes magic in- 
creases enormously, and when he- 
ligion is vigorous and healthy magic 
decays. The proofs which are ad- 
duced for magic preceding religion 
in reality tell the other way. The 
point made by A. Lang is important. 
He distinguishes between the knowl- 
edge of a Supreme Being and a Su- 
preme Spirit. The distinction be- 
tween matter and spirit may well be 
above their mental capacity. But 
the concept of a Supreme being 
without the express attribution of 
spirituality to Him would seem, as 
A. Lang argues, to be well within 
the mental capacity of anyone en- 
dowed with human reason. All that 
it implies is the knowledge of One 
Who made the visible world. The 
lowest savage makes some sort of 
instrument for his own use. When 
he sees a building or a bridge it is 
natural for him to ask, ““Who made 
it?” Not less natural is it for him 
to ask, “Who made the world?” 
when he contemplates the moun- 
tains and valleys, the rivers, lakes, 
and the sea. A being to whom such 
a thought never occurred would 
be less than a man. He would 
be stupid as a brute beast and 
below the level of the lowest sav- 
ages. 


—Rev. T. Staten, S.J., Christ and Evolution 
(St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co.), pp. 
59-62. 
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THE DRAMA IN IRELAND. 


IRELAND has had a long and very 
distinguished connection with the 
drama of England. The names of 
such dramatists as Farquhar, Gold- 
smith, Sheridan, Wilde, and Shaw 
have only to be mentioned to make 
that fact obvious. It is, there/sore, 
something of an anomaly that until 
the early years of the present century 
Ireland should not have had a drama 
that was distinctively national. 
Literature in the Irish language is 
often dramatic in its character, but 
it was never intended for presenta- 
tion on the stage of a theatre. In 
fact, the first play in the Irish 
language ever presented on the stage 
of the regular theatre was produced 
only in 1901 by the forerunner of 
the Abbey Theatre. Much of the 
literature in the Irish language is 
cast in dialogue form, and Irish 
folk-literature is as rich as that of 
any country in the world, but the 
very chequered history of Ireland 
during the centuries in which 
drama was being formed in Europe 
must be held accountable for the ab- 
sence of an acted drama in Ire- 
land. . . . In-the people there is a 
love of acting, as there is for oratory 
and fine-sounding words. In fact, it 
might be said that the Irish people 
are born actors; they can impress 
the world, whether the impression 
be worthy or the reverse. The 
Irishman delights in dialogue and 
repartee, and it is obvious that the 
best acting of modern English plays 
is to a disproportionate degree the 
work of Irishmen. For centuries it 


seemed that Irish dramatists could 
not produce drama in Ireland, and 
that they had to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean or the Irish Sea to find ex- 
pression for their instinct for 
drama.... 

It was in or about the year 1896 
that Mr. W. B. Yeats conceived the 
idea of an uncommercial theatre 
which would be at the same time 
literary and distinctively Irish. 

“Our movement,” said Mr. Yeats 
in 1902, “is a return to the people, 
like the Russian movement of the 
early seventies, and the drama of 
society would but magnify a condi- 
tion of life which the countryman 
and the artisan could but copy to 
their hurt. The play that is to give 
them a quite natural pleasure 
should tell them either of their own 
life, or of that life of poetry where 
every man can see his own image, 
because there alone does human na- 
ture escape from arbitrary condi- 
tions. Plays about drawing-rooms 
are written for the middle classes of 
great cities, for the classes who live 
in drawing-rooms; but if you would 
ennoble the man of the roads you 
must write about the roads, or about 
the people of romance, or about 
great historical people. We should, 
of course, play every kind of good 
play about Ireland that we can get, 
but romantic and historical plays, 
and plays about the life of artisans 
and country people are the best 
worth getting. In time, I think, we 
can make the poetical play a living 
dramatic form again, and the train- 
ing our actors will get from plays 
of country life, with its unchang- 
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ing outline, its abundant speech, its 
extravagance of thought, will help 
to establish a school of imaginative 
acting. . . . If we busy ourselves 
with poetry and the countryman, 
two things which have always 
mixed with each other in life as 
on the stage, we may recover, in the 
course of years, a lost art, which, 
being an imitation of nothing Eng- 
lish, may bring our actors a secure 
fame and a sufficient livelihood.” 
Since the opening of the Abbey 
Theatre everything that was in the 
mind of Mr. Yeats when he wrote 
the words quoted has been real- 
ized.... 

It is not too much to say that the 
acting at the Abbey Theatre has had 
a markedly improving effect upon 
the acting of the English-speaking 
world. The ranting and raving has 
given place to a naturalness which 
is the distinguishing mark of the 
Irish acting. “More than others,” 
says C. E. Montague, “they leave un- 
done the things that ought not to be 
done. None of them rants or flares, 
trumpets or booms, or frisks about 
when he had better be quiet, or puts 
on intense looks for nothing. They 
seem all alike to have seized on the 
truth that the way to do big things 
in an art, as it is to get into other 
parts of the Kingdom of Heaven, is 
to become as a little child, so long 
as you do it without thinking all the 
time what an engaging child you 
are. Without infantilism they con- 
trive to reach back past most of the 
futilities, the inexpressive apparatus 
of expression, that overgrow and 
clog the stage; they take a fresh, 
clear hold on their craft in its ele- 
ments. They know how to let well 


alone; they stand still when others 
would ‘cross stage to right’ to no 
purpose; when one of them has to 
be thrown up in high relief, the rest 
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can fade into the background like 
mists at a dawn, or emit from their 
eyes an attention that fixes your 
eyes on the central figure more sure- 
ly than the fiercest limelight that 
ever beat on an actor-manager. So 
each character is played, in a sense, 
by them all. . . . The actors give 
you the force of one character 
through its impression on others, as 
Homer expressed Helen’s beauty 
through its effect on the aged men, 
and as Thackeray tells you what 
everyone did when Beatrix entered 
a playhouse.” 

“I am not yet convinced that, even 
at the present time, we have an 
American drama in the positive 
sense in which the phrase is used 
when we speak of .. . even the Irish 
drama,” said Mr. Clayton Hamilton 
in 1924. “I say ‘even’ in the case 
of Ireland, because it seems aston- 
ishing that so small a country could 
have produced such a great drama 
in so short a time. The entire popu- 
lation of Ireland is no more numer- 
ous than that of New York City, and 
nine-tenths of the Irish people have 
never set foot inside a theatre... . 
Yet in the short time of twenty 
years, the Irish have initiated, de- 
veloped, and perfected a really great 
contribution to the drama of the 
world.” That is praise, indeed, 
coming from such a critic, but it is 


no less than the truth. 


—AnpbrEw E. Martone in The Dublin Review 
(London), July, 1927. 


—— 
— 





AN Empty ForMULA. 


SOME years ago we were engaged 
in friendly but protracted argument 
with a citizen of Limerick. So far 
as we remember, this genial antag- 
onist never once wrote down for us 
the name of his native place. His 
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were invariably headed 


letters 
“From the City of the Violated 


Treaty.” Fully sharing the shame 
with which every decent English- 
man must always regard the treach- 
ery of Dutch William’s parasites 
towards Sarsfield and his brave 
companions, we did not once feel 
justified in suggesting that our 
correspondent might save ink, now 
and then, by writing “Limerick” for 
a change. But his insistence left in 
our minds a feeling that Irish Na- 
tionalists, as they were called at 
that time, are passionately in love 
with the sanctity of contracts, es- 
pecially when such contracts are 
ratified by solemn oaths. 

Being thus persuaded that oaths 
are sacrosanct in the minds of those 
Irishmen who detest all Anglo-Irish 
bonds, we have taken it for granted, 
ever since the birthday of the Irish 
Free State, that Mr. De Valera and 
his followers were absolutely sin- 
cere in their refusal to enter Dail 
Eireann unless and until they could 
do so without swearing the Treaty 
Oath. We have long been im- 
patient and even angry with this 
group on account of its academic 
obstinacy amidst the urgent calls of 
Ireland’s new life; but we have at 
least believed that there was a 
genuine moral difficulty. Our own 
position towards Fianna Fail has 
been that, as a vast majority of 
Southern Irishmen approve the 
Treaty and as the work of national 
reconstruction cannot wait, it was 
foolish and sterile politics to fight 
for seats in the grand Council of the 
Nation which the anti-Treaty candi- 
dates did not intend to occupy. To 
us it has seemed intolerable that 
windy orators should go into ex- 
citable constituencies and exploit 
old animosities to the extent of dis- 
franchising those constituencies 
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from the administrative tasks of the 
New Ireland. Wherever Fianna 
Fail won an election, the electors 
lost a delegate to a truly democratic 
Parliament and gained no more than 
a hollow victory for an unpractical 
slogan. Therefore, we concluded, 
after many an earnest conversation 
with patriotic Irishmen, that if Mr. 
De Valera and his supporters truly 
wished well to the long-tried people 
of Ireland they would give the slo- 
gan of Absolute Independence a rest 
by retiring from the fray, so that 
every electoral district in the Saor- 
stat might send a representative 
man to help in restoring the shaken 
fortunes of the fatherland. We re- 
peat, however, that, while we have 
earnestly wished this futile group to 
stand aside, it has never entered our 
heads that its members would swear 
an oath to which they have a con- 
scientious objection. 

That a conscientious objection 
has hitherto existed and that Fianna 
Fail has looked upon the Treaty 
Oath as an oaken door shutting 
them out of the Dail cannot be gain- 
said at this late hour of the day. 
The Fianna Fail orators have scored 
their most effective platform points 
by treating the Oath as an oath in- 
deed and by pledging themselves 
never to take it. It is within our 
direct knowledge that, in many 
places during the recent General 
Election, the De Valera candidates 
impressed the younger men and 
women in their audiences by assum- 
ing an air of ethical superiority to 
other candidates who had already 
taken the Oath and were prepared 
to take it again. Yet two and forty 
Fianna Fail politicians, who had se- 
cured election to the Dail by promis- 
ing not to enter it, coolly assembled 
in Dublin on Wednesday of last 
week and subscribed their names to 
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a document which concluded with 
these words: 

“The Fianna Fail Deputies hereby 
give public notice in advance to the 
Irish people, and to all whom it may 
concern, that they purpose to regard 
the declaration as an empty for- 
mality and repeat that their only 
allegiance is to the Irish nation, and 
that it will be given to no other 
power or authority.” 

For the convenience of readers, 
we transcribe hereunder the form 
of oath which, according to Fianna 
Fail “has no binding significance in 
conscience or in law,” “is not an 
oath” and is “merely an empty po- 
litical formula.” 

“lh » do solemnly swear 
true faith and allegiance to the 
Constitution of the Irish Free State 
as by law established, and that I 
will be faithful to H. M. King George 
V., his heirs and successors by law 
in virtue of the common citizenship 
of Ireland with Great Britain, and 
her adherence to and membership 
of the group of nations forming the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

Mr. De Valera and his forty or so 
of colleagues have given grave scan- 
dal by swearing an oath with the 
next breath to their boast that they 
“purpose to regard it as an empty 
formality.” 

Protestants are already writing us 
taunting letters about this event. 
We would remind them that, al- 
though there are Catholics in Fi- 
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anna Fail, it is emphatically not a 
Catholic Party... . 

The two and forty Deputies se- 
cured election, as a rival rhetorician 
has put it, “by swearing they would 
never swear” and by promising to 
mock the Dail by leaving their seats 
empty. Yet they have sworn the 
Oath and sat down in their places 
at Leinster House. In plain Eng- 
lish, which is in this case also plain 
Irish, they have got into the Dail on 
false pretences. An easy and 
honourable course was before them; 
but they did not take it. Self-re- 
specting men would have resigned 
their seats and would have sought 
re-election, frankly saying to their 
old constituents: “So far, we have 
had your mandate to belittle the 
Dail by keeping out of it. We now 
honestly believe that we ought to 
take our seats, and that we can 
swear the Oath as an empty for- 
mality. It is for you to decide.” If 
the Fianna Fail Deputies had done 
this, the outcome would have been 
what Whips often call a Little Gen- 
eral Election at which Irishmen, 
both Catholic and Protestant, would 
have been given a fair opportunity 
of saying what they thought about 
the new attitude to a solemn oath. 
We are persuaded that hundreds of 
thousands of Irish men and women 
who dislike the Treaty Oath are hat- 
ing last week’s mockery of that 
Oath far more. 

—The Tablet (London), August 20, 1927. 











Editorial Comment. 


FEW days after the execution 

of Sacco and Vanzetti, the 

New York Times carried an edi- 
torial entitled, “Some Left-Over 
Morals.” The editor mentioned 
various lessons to be learned from 
the world-wide agitation aroused by 
the conviction of the two anarchists. 
But it remained for another metro- 
politan daily, The Sun, to point the 
moral that I, for one, consider most 
important. It involves an old fa- 
miliar subject, the responsibility of 
the press. The Sun collates state- 
ments of four “high-class” English 
journals each of which “pretends to 
be as conscientious as it is liter- 
ary,” but each of which was guilty 
of “amazing and reckless deviation 
from fact.” For example, the Lon- 
don Spectator said, “It seemed as 
though the politics of the prisoners 
were as much a crime as the mur- 
der”: an untruth in itself, and made 
worse by the fact that The Spectator 
omitted to mention that Judge 
Thayer explicitly instructed the 
jury to disregard the circumstance 
that the defendants were anarchists. 
The New Statesman made even 
wilder statements than The Specta- 
tor: “The trial revolved itself into a 
perfectly simple and straightfor- 
ward appeal to racial and political 
prejudice,” and “the judge invited 
a verdict of guilty 

Careless with because the defend- 
the Truth. ants were Tolstoyan 
socialists.” As a 

matter of fact, the judge addressed 
the jury in these words: “In the ad- 
ministration of our laws there is 
and there should be no distinction 
between parties. I, therefore, be- 


seech you not to allow the fact that 
the defendants are Italians to in- 
fluence or prejudice you in the least 
degree. They are entitled to the 
same rights and consideration as if 
their ancestors came over in the 
Mayflower.” 

The Nation and Athenezum de- 
clared baldly, “Judge Webster 
Thayer ... directed the jury to the 
verdict of guilty.” Finally, The 
Saturday Review, basing its judg- 
ment principally upon an anony- 
mous letter in the London Times, 
and a book written by an American 
agitator, pronounces the summary 
judgment, “The execution of the 
condemned men would be an act of 
injustice and inhumanity.” 

The Sun points the moral with 
more patience and charity than the 
recklessness of the London journals 
would seem to warrant: “Thus, four 
‘high-class’ British weeklies either 
misstate facts or render snap 
judgment upon a 
case which obviously “If in the 
needed to be ap- Green Wood.” 
proached with an 
eye solely for the truth. Were these 
misstatements deliberate? We can- 
not think that any one of the peri- 
odicals named would consciously 
lie. What happened, we believe, is 
that these journals, like many 
others distant from the scene, were 
overwhelmed by the propaganda 
that has been issued for years by 
American agitators. If four lead- 
ing liberal weeklies of England can 
be misled, what wonder is it that 
prejudiced or unintelligent publica- 
tions have deceived unthinking 
readers?” 


U 
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N a par with the inaccuracy and 

intemperance of the leading 
British weeklies, was the madly ex- 
aggerated pronunciamento of that 
ever-voluble exponent of universal 
knowledge, H. G. Wells, who de- 
clared, in his usual tone of finality 
and infallibility, “The deliberate 
murder of Sacco and Vanzetti will 
be the blackest crime in history.” 
“Deliberate murder!” You see, as 
always, he knows not only facts but 
motives in the minds of men whom 
he has never met. It is one more 
sample of the Wellsian omniscience. 
The interior of the brain of Judge 
Thayer, of the twelve jurymen, of 
the justices of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, of President Lo- 
well, Judge Grant and Dr. Stratton, 
and of Governor Fuller is an 
open book to Wells. They are 
all guilty of murder, and lest there 
be any doubt about it, “deliberate” 
murder. Mr. Wells knows all this 
by some kind of supernatural in- 
tuition—perhaps by divine revela- 
tion. The chances are a million to 
one that he has not read the evi- 
dence in the case,—it comprises 
seven thousand pages in the court 
record,—but, none the less, he is in- 
fallibly certain not only that the 
anarchistic gentlemen were inno- 
cent, but that the judge and jury, 
the Lowell commission, and the 
Governor, one and all knew that the 
men were innocent but were relent- 
lessly and murderously determined 
to kill them. 

‘And so it is the “blackest crime 
in history.” Of course, if you read 
Wells’s history, you will see that he 
knows of some hundreds of other 
crimes, every one of which was the 
“blackest in history.” But just for 


the moment, while this particular 
moral spasm is on, the Sacco-Van- 
zetti 


execution is blacker than 
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anything done by the Borgias, or 
the Torquemadas, or the Herods, 
or, Genghis Khan, or 

by Wells’s quondam An Example 
chief bugaboo, Na- of Journalistic 
poleon. Even the Restraint. 
crime of precipitat- 

ing the World War is not so black, 
in Wells’s judgment, as the crime of 
executing two self-confessed anar- 
chists duly convicted of murder. 


DUT alas, we have some Wellses 

on this side of the Atlantic also. 
Heywood Broun is so indignant over 
the part taken by the President of 
Harvard in the corroboration of the 
jury’s verdict, that he cannot bring 
himself to call Harvard College (his 
own Alma Mater) by name. He 
asks, rather with sarcasm than with 
honest indignation, “Shall we call 
the institution of learning on the 
Charles River ‘hangman’s house’?” 
He lost his job on the New York 
World (the most vigorous pro-Sacco 
and Vanzetti paper in America) be- 
cause of that vicious remark, and 
others equally irresponsible. But the 
New York Nation has taken him up 
and promised him that he shall 
have “complete freedom of utter- 
ance, whether his opinions do or do 
not agree with those of the Editorial 
pages.” Of course The Nation is 
talking nonsense. There is no pa- 
per in America, or in all the civil- 
ized world, that will allow a con- 
tributor complete freedom of utter- 
ance. Suppose, for example, that 
Broun should take it into his head 
to say that not only Governor 
Fuller but Calvin Coolidge is a de- 
liberate murderer. You may read in 
this month’s “Potpourri” how furi- 
ous Broun became when the Presi- 
dent allowed himself to be photo- 
graphed in a cowboy’s costume. It 
may come to pass that the Federal 
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Government, like Massachusetts, 
will have to execute some criminals 
in the face of world-wide agitation. 
So, I can suppose Broun calling the 
President a murderer. Will The Na- 
tion publish that? Or, to bring the 
supposition nearer home, suppose 
that Broun, in one of his periodi- 
cal brain-storms, should write that 
the honorable gentleman who edits 
The Nation, Mr. Oswald Garrison 
Villard, is a rake and a thief and a 
liar, will The Nation publish that? 
The Nation may think itself secure 
in its promise of carte blanche to a 
radical writer, because it is radical 
itself. But there are degrees in 
radicalism and in these days when 
“self-expression” seems to be con- 
sidered a sacred duty binding in con- 
science upon so many reckless writ- 
ers, there is no knowing what mad 
statement a man like Broun will 


make. Suppose he 
Absolute adopts the theory of 
Literary marriage now in 
Freedom? vogue in Soviet Rus- 


sia. It is notorious 
that cohabitation without a mar- 
riage ceremony is legal in Russia. 
Would The Nation permit Mr. 
Broun to advocate in its pages that 
such freedom of union be legal in the 
United States? Yes? Then if the 
idea comes into Mr. Broun’s head 
that since a custom may be advo- 
cated in print it may be also prac- 
ticed, and if, just by way of indicat- 
ing his sincerity, Mr. Broun takes a 
new consort every week, will The 
Nation still keep him on as con- 
tributing editor? In a word, does 
The Nation really consider it un- 
thinkable that one who writes a 
nasty insult to his Alma Mater may 
write something that even The Na- 
tion would not care to print? O 
liberty, how much piffle is spoken 
in thy name! 
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UT let us come back to the “left- 
over moral.” The moral is this: 
Freedom of the Press, one of the 
corner stones of what is called 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, may de- 
stroy that civilization, unless the 
journalists, who are 
so free, are likewise Flirting with 
conscientious. When Anarchy. 
four such papers as 
The Spectator, The Nation and 
Athenzum, The New Statesman, and 
The Saturday Review, publish reck- 
lessly inaccurate reports of a trial 
in Massachusetts, and when, largely 
as a consequence of such misstate- 
ments, hatred is aroused between 
Europe and America, and a world 
wide agitation is precipitated, these 
papers are obviously doing their 
part to endanger civilization. There 
are, in all the world, hundreds of 
millions of enemies of society, an- 
archists, bolshevists, and what not. 
To irritate them and especially to 
egg them on with untruths, or with 
careless criticisms of judges and 
juries and heads of universities, 
governors of states and other per- 
sons in authority, is to play with fire 
and to invite revolution. As for 
such enfants terribles as Heywood 
Broun and H. G. Wells,—one with 
his smark-aleck reference to “Hang- 
man’s House” and the other with 
his crazy exaggeration about “the 
blackest crime in history,”—they 
should be spanked and silenced un- 
til they grow wiser. If they never 
grow wiser, their permanent sup- 
pression would be no great loss to 
the civilized world. 


NOTHER graduate of Harvard, 
also a “literary feller,” John Dos 
Passos is even more abusive than 
Broun. He wrote an open letter to 
President Lowell of Harvard, in 
which occur such allegations as 
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“You have put your name to an in- 
famous document.” “You are allow- 
ing a Massachusetts politician to use 
the name of Harvard to cover his 
own bias, and to whitewash all the 
dirty business.” “We felt that your 
appointment as a member of the 
Committee assured at least a modi- 
cum of fair play... 
this hope was shat- 
tered.” “It would be 
franker to admit that 
as anarchists and agitators you hate 
these men.” “Your smirching the 
University of which you are an 
officer, with the foul crime.” “You 
have made yourself a party to a ju- 
dicial murder.” Interspersed with 
such insults are vicious phrases and 
epithets, such as “slow torture,” 
“spiteful and soulless mechanism of 
the law.” Such frenzied utterances 
are their own condemnation. The 
Boston papers refused to print them. 
But The Nation did publish them. 
Yet The Nation professes to be 
pained because thoughtful people 
frown upon it. 


Another Rav- 
ing Radical. 


RTUNATELY not all the foreign 
newspapers were so unjust as the 
four mentioned above. The London 
Outlook says, temperately enough, 
“It is difficult to judge the case on its 
merits, but there is no question that 


there is something 
When Mercy radically wrong with 
is Cruelty. American adminis- 


tration of law.” 
There is something radically wrong. 
“The law’s delay” is perhaps what 
is principally wrong. Almost all the 
foreign papers remark on the worse 
than oriental cruelty of keeping a 
man under the shadow of the elec- 
tric chair for seven years. The best 
way to cure that evil would be to 
judge criminals promptly and exe- 
cute them (if they are to be exe- 
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cuted) quickly. This seems to be 
the British custom. If Sacco and 
Vanzetti had been judged guilty in 
England, they would have been 
put to death so quickly that there 
could have been but little agitation 
over them. But the American law, 
and in particular the Massachusetts 
law, permits appeals and recon- 
siderations and postponements, all 
for the purpose of rectifying mis- 
takes and avoiding injustice. In a 
word, the American law aims to be 
more merciful than the English law. 
In the end, it may turn out to be 
more cruel. As in the present case, 
the London Daily News thinks that 
the “tender mercies” of the Ameri- 
can law are “worse than the ex- 
cesses of barbarism.” That, possi- 
bly, is inevitable in any system 
which aims to combine mercy with 
justice. At all events it is doubtless 
wrong to permit counsel for a con- 
demned criminal to make use of an 
unreasonable number of expedients 
for delaying or frustrating the 
execution of justice. There is too 
much dilly-dallying, as well as 
shilly-shallying, in the American 
law. This, too, is one of the “left- 
over morals” of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case. 


hope that in the preceding para- 

graphs, I have not given the im- 
pression that I think there is only one 
side to this cause célébre. It was, 
and it still is, a complicated ques- 
tion. The guilt of the condemned 
men was not pre- 
cisely as plain as a 
pikestaff. Person- 
ally, I should have 
been better pleased 
if, in view of the difficulties and 
doubts surrounding the question, 
the sentence of death had been com- 
muted to life imprisonment. For it is 


Let Us There- 
fore Walk 
Humbly. 
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possible, perhaps even probable, that 
some new evidence will turn up 
tending to exculpate Sacco and Van- 
zetti. But I present these opinions 
modestly, for I confess that I did not 
pay close attention to all the twists 
and turns of the case in the past 
seven years. Nor have I read the 
seven thousand pages of the record. 
But an intensive and comprehensive 
study of this prodigious matter is 
not necessary before one is entitled 
to condemn those who comment 
upon it wildly. Judge Thayer, 
Governor Fuller, and President 
Lowell may, to say the very worst, 
have blundered, whereas the violent 
critics who damn these honorable 
and conscientious men as murder- 
ers are themselves criminals. 

As for The Nation, our principal 
exponent of a modified Radicalism, 
it seems not to understand that by 
the use of such a slogan as “Massa- 
chusetts the Murderer,” it is guilty 
of as great a sin against order 
as the bomb-throwers who wrecked 
the house of one of the Sacco-Van- 
zetti jurors. The Nation “deplores” 
the physical violence of advocates of 
“direct action.” Its editor should 
have sense enough not to cry “Mur- 
der,” when he knows in his heart 
that he does not mean murder. 

As for the foreigners, whether 
English or other, who presume to 
pass judgment on a case with which 
they have not accurate and ade- 
quate information,—-they are guilty 
of insufferable impertinence, as well 
as of a recklessness for which they 
may pay bitterly in times to come. 
Radicals, the world over, declare 
that a new social revolution is im- 
pending, and that it may be “either 
bloodless and fertile, or inconceiv- 
ably bloody and destructive.” Dos 
Passos, from whom I borrow that 
phrase, declares that the conserva- 
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tives will be responsible if the revo- 
lution is violent. The truth is that 
if Bolshevism, or, even worse, An- 
archy sweeps over the world, it will 
be due not to the fact that conserva- 
tives have been too conservative, but 
that the molders of opinion have 
unjustly indicted the institutions of 
civilization, and so have added to 
the distrust always latent in the 
minds of the rebels and anarchists. 
It may be that the world-wide fury 
over the Sacco-Vanzetti case is an 
indication of a particular restive- 
ness among the haters of society. 
It behooves the defenders of civiliza- 
tion not to play into their hands. 


_ 
— 





F a preacher, or a professional 

moralist indicts Hollywood for im- 
morality, the world in general says 
“Pish and Tosh,” and asks, “What 
can he know about it?” But here 
comes Theodore Dreiser with a 
most appalling description of the 
movie colony of Hollywood, as it 
was some short time ago. Just 
when conditions were as he depicts 
them, he fails to say. But he 
vouches for the accuracy of the 
charges he makes. He tells us, in 
the course of a sketch, “Portrait of 
a Woman,” in the new Bookman, 
that though he was not personally 
connected with the film industry in 
any way, yet through contact with 
others, he heard and saw a great 
deal. And this, in part is what he 
saw: 

“In the flower-covered bungalows 
of Hollywood and its environs, at 
that time, behind closed doors, and 
with obsequious assistant-directors, 
camera men, masters and mistresses 
of wardrobe, alleged scenarists and 
actors all pandering to the elect, 
as represented by directors and 
stars and managers generally, what 
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nights representative of an older, 
and presumably, a concluded world! 


I doubt if either 
Sodom and novelist or historian 
Gomorrha has ever painted 
and scenes more sugges- 
Hollywood. tive of what the an- 


cients are supposed 
to have known than were here visi- 
ble to the living eye. Drunkenness, 
lechery, and gluttony were the order 
of the night—and the following 
morning, for that matter. Gestures 
and dances and erotically-worded 
appeals, calculated to urge the lag- 
ging or to hearten the half-hearted. 
Promiscuous pawing, indiscrimi- 
nate and public caressing. Actors, 
directors, stars and stockholders all 
unite in an orgy of self-satiation, 
and without the danger of publicity. 
And on the part of those anxious to 
succeed in pictures at almost any 
price, a desire not to offend. And 
over it all a kind of compulsion aris- 
ing from not only the power but the 
will of those in authority to bring 
about just such effects as were here 
being achieved. 

“This may sound like an exag- 
gerated picture, but it is not.” 

He goes on to corroborate a sus- 
picion that has been frequently ex- 
pressed concerning actors and ac- 
tresses in general. 

“Rules were even made that no 
young married woman of any shade 
of loyalty to her vows need apply 
for advancement in this fleld, and 
no unmarried woman of great 
beauty or physical appeal need ap- 
ply unless she were willing to sub- 
mit herself, harem-wise, to the man- 
agers and directors, and even princi- 
pals. For in nearly all cases at this 
time the principals were able to 
say with whom, or without whom, 
they would work. And if a girl 
were young and attractive she had 
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to be hail-fellow-well-met, with 
every Tom, Dick and Harry from 
prop-boy and office scullion to di- 
rector, casting-director, and presi- 
dent. She had to ‘troop,’ be ‘a regu- 
lar fellow.’ ” 

Now, of course, it is impossible 
for an outsider to say whether 
Dreiser is a liar, or a libeler, but he 
seems to have known his way 
around in that movie colony. To 
judge from the stuff that appears on 
the screen, Hollywood has evolved 
a peculiar view of “high life.” If 
Hollywood practices the kind of life 
it pictures, what Dreiser says must 
be true: “the passions and satiations 
of Sidon and Tyre and Greece and 
Rome and Antioch,” are reproduced 
in our own land. And whether 
these particular allegations are 
strictly true o: not, it is beyond 
doubt that there is a recrudescence 
of the immoralities and the obsceni- 
ties of paganism in the very midst 
of our Christian civilization, and it 
is also beyond doubt that the movies 
and the movie-makers have con- 
tributed largely to the general de- 
moralization. 


—~— 
—_ 





N a recent number of Harper's 

Magazine, Aldous Huxley had an 
extremely pessimistic article on “The 
Outlook for American Culture.” He 
impugns American culture _ spe- 
cifically, because he thinks that 
American culture is 


to prevail in all the Modern 
world. “The future Civilization; 
of America,” he says, a Portrait or 
“is the future of the a Libel? 


world. Material cir- 

cumstances are driving all nations 
along the path in which America 
is going.” Now, the American cul- 
ture, such as it is, he declares to 
be machine-made. This being his 




















thesis, all readers will discount the 
value of his observations, and many 
will perhaps throw the entire article 
aside as useless. But such im- 
patience or intolerance would be 
a mistake. For the article is 
crammed with significant facts and 
suggestive ideas. Besides, one need 
not share Mr. Huxley’s despond- 
ency, to admit the truth of much of 
his arraignment of our present civi- 
lization. For example, is there not 
truth in the following paragraph? 
“A great many men and women— 
let us frankly admit it, in spite of 
all our humanitarian and demo- 
cratic prejudices—do not want to 
be cultured, are not interested in 
the higher life. For these people, 
existence on the lower animal levels 
is perfectly satisfactory. Given food, 
drink, the company of their fellows, 
sexual enjoyment, and plenty of 
noisy distractions from without, 
they are happy. They enjoy bodily, 
but hate mental, exercise. They 
cannot bear to be alone, or to think. 
Contemporary urban life, with its 
jazz bands, its negroid dancing, its 
movies, theaters, football matches, 
newspapers, and the like, is for 
them ideal. They can live out their 
lives without once being solitary, 
without once making a serious men- 
tal effort (for the work which most 
of these people do is mainly me- 
chanical and requires little or no 
thought), without once being out of 
sight or sound of some ready-made 
distraction. The notion that one 
can derive pleasure from arduous 
intellectual occupations is to such 
people merely absurd. More leisure 
and more prosperity mean for them 
more dancing, more parties, more 
movies, more distractions in gen- 
eral. Most of the inhabitants of an- 
cient Rome belonged to this type; 
so probably do most of the inhabi- 
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tants of modern New York and Lon- 
don.” 


LLOWING for the usual and 
perhaps inevitable exaggeration 
of an indignant man, one can hardly 
deny the essential truth in that in- 
dictment. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant sentences in the whole state- 


ment are these: 

“they cannot bear to The Hatred 
be alone”; “they can of Mental 
live out their whole and Spiritual 
lives without once Solitude. 


being solitary.” Too 

many men and women, Christian as 
well as others are,—if I may bor- 
row a quaint seventeenth century 
phrase,—“extraverted livers.” It 
was a pagan philosopher who said 
that the wise man constantly re- 
duces the number of things that he 
considers indispensable to his hap- 
piness: “How many things there are 
in this world, of which I have no 
need!” Christian philosophy adds 
that the wise man finds his happi- 
ness within, rather than without his 
own soul. Aldous Huxley, though 
a thorough-going pagan, hits upon 
the same truth. And here, in truth, 
is the sore spot in modern life. Too 
many moderns are intolerable com- 
panions to themselves. Like the Ro- 
mans of later degenerate days, they 
must have “panem et circenses,” 
“feasting and shows.” They seek 
amusement not as an outlet to a joy- 
ful spirit within them, but as a pre- 
ventive of solitude. Their slogan 
might well be “Don’t let me think.” 
Hence the movies. Hence the love 
of farce and comedy, especially slap- 
stick comedy. It is said that the fa- 
vorite comedian of the films, Charlie 
Chaplin, is a real artist, and that he 
appeals overwhelmingly to audi- 
ences in all parts of the world be- 
cause of the note of wistfulness, and 
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even sadness that runs through all 
his comic stuff. Perhaps so, but I 
doubt if the mass of the people catch 
the subtle suggestion of melancholy 
in Chaplin’s work. I know they “howl 
their fool heads off” at broadly hu- 
morous episodes, but some one more 
intimately acquainted than I with 
the moods of movie audiences will 
have to say whether the flappers, 
the gum-chewers, and the butter 
and egg men, are able to appreciate 
subtlety in the work of an artist. 
At any rate, Chaplin built up his 
enormous clientéle when he was still 
throwing custard pies, wiping his 
nose on his sleeve, eating ba- 
nanas,—skins and all,—and indulg- 
ing in other even less subtle devices 
to make the groundlings guffaw. 
So I fear that Aldous Huxley is 
more than half right. What the 
mass of the people desire is “some 
ready-made distraction,” something 
to take them out of themselves, 
rather than something to send them 
into their own souls. And this may 
perhaps be the moment to say that 
herein is the difference between 
pseudo-art and bona fide art. The 
bogus estranges a man from himself. 
The genuine introduces a man to his 
own soul, or makes him better ac- 
quainted with himself. And this 
the typical contemporary pleasure- 
seeker would avoid. He hates to 
come back to his soul as a man 
hates to come back to a termagant 
wife. The simile is St. Augustine’s, 
so perhaps the condition is not so 
very modern after all. But, ancient 
or modern, this “extraverted living” 
is fatal to art, fatal to culture, 
and,—though this does not concern 
Aldous Huxley,—fatal to religion. 


OME years ago Ferdinand Brun- 
etiére startled and angered the 
modern “scientific” world with the 
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charge that science is bankrupt. 
Those who can remember as far 
back as 1895 or 1896, will recall 
how he was railed at 


for that statement. Christian 
He made it, I think, and Pagan 
as a literary man, as Critics of 
not less than as a “Science.” 


Christian. He was 
concerned about culture, perhaps as 
much as about religion. Naturally, 
however, the faith to which he had 
been converted—Catholicism—was 
supposed to have inspired the un- 
pardonable blasphemy against sac- 
rosanct science. But now comes 
Huxley, not a Catholic surely, not 
a Christian of any sort, but frankly 
a pagan, making practically the same 
indictment of modern science as 
that of Brunetiére. He says, “the 
rotary press, the process block, the 
cinema, the radio, the phonograph 
are used not, as they might so easily 
be used, to propagate culture, but 
its opposite. All the resources of 
science are applied in order that im- 
becility may flourish and vulgarity 
cover the whole earth.” 

Again, the gentleman’s indigna- 
tion leads to exaggeration. But 
again, none the less, he is more 
than half right. Furthermore, he 
ventures to explain how and why 
things have come to such a pass. 
The reason is standardization, and 
the cause of standardization is ma- 
chinery. 

“Machinery makes it possible for 
the capitalists who control it to im- 
pose whatever ideas and art forms 
they please on the mass of hu- 
manity. The higher the degree of 
standardization in popular litera- 
ture and art, the greater the profit 
for the manufacturer. Their tend- 
ency, therefore, is to disseminate 
ideas and art of the lowest quality. 
. .- Iron, oil, and textiles are con- 
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trolled by a few great trusts. The 
same is coming to be true of news- 
papers, the cinema, the radio, the 
phonograph. The great trust elimi- 
nates small individual ventures and 
aims at ‘securing the maximum 
number of customers for the fewest 
products. Hence, its advantage is 
always to produce what is lowest.” 

Let me repeat: I am not wholly 
approving these opinions. But I 
do think that there is sufficient 
truth in them to make the whole 
article a significant criticism of con- 
temporary civilization. 

The decadence of culture, how- 
ever, is in itself not crucially im- 
portant. Culture is not essential to 
salvation. But unfortunately the 
same forces that destroy culture 
tend to destroy religion. For, after 
all, culture, if it be the genuine arti- 
cle, is an appreciation of spiritual 
values. And an appreciation of 
spiritual values is the first step in 
religion. For this reason, those 
who are concerned about religion, 
should, I think, join in the attack 
on the kind of “imbecility” and 
“vulgarity” and “extraversion” of 
which Huxley complains. 


-— 
o 





ARION L. FOX, whom The At- 
lantic Monthly introduces as 

one whose “long training as a news- 
paper editor has enabled him to al- 
lege facts which are generally veri- 
fied by subsequent events,” writes in 
the September num- 


Smith’s ber, on Governor 
Chances Smith’s chance for 
Again. the presidency. Mr. 


Fox is a Democrat, 
and obviously sympathetic with 
Smith. After a careful calculation of 
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the electoral votes that Smith might 
be expected to obtain, he comes to the 
conclusion that a great element in 
the success or failure of Smith will 
be the vote of Oklahoma, Tennessee 
and Kentucky. 

In these states, he says, “the re- 
ligious question is serious. The 
Democratic leaders in the South 
would endeavor to minimize the 
prejudice against Smith because he 
is a Catholic. But would those lead- 
ers be able to command enough fol- 
lowers to carry their states? 

“The story is now being circu- 
lated in these states [Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Oklahoma], that the 
Pope will move to America when- 
ever a Catholic is elected president. 
The new Vatican is to be located at 
the Catholic University in Washing- 
ton, though now and then the site 
agreed upon is Lafayette Square, 
opposite the White House. There 
is a suspicion that the papacy actu- 
ally holds a deed to Lafayette 
Square.” 

Of course, neither Mr. Fox nor 
any other sensible person, is in- 
clined to overemphasize these gro- 
tesque fears of the unenlightened. 
However, he says: 

“But while he [Governor Smith] 
is waiting for the nomination to be 
handed to him on a silver platter, 
the Klan and the Anti-Saloon 
League are working persistently 
and effectively in the South and the 
West. Most of the pronouncements 
in behalf of Smith come from Tam- 
many or from such wets as Walsh 
of Massachusetts and Edwards of 
New Jersey. Such pronouncements 
are not needed in the wet Catholic 
East. They hurt in the dry Prot- 
estant South and West.” 











NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE 
CONFERENCE. 


THE annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference 
was held at the Catholic University 
in Washington, D. C., September 
14th-15th. An important letter 
from His Holiness Pius XI. was re- 
ceived and read to the assembled 
Cardinals, Archbishops, and Bish- 
ops. It has been signed by His 
Holiness himself. The complete 
text of the letter follows: 


Pius XI. 
TO 
Our BELovepD Sons. 


William O’Connell, Cardinal Priest of 
the Holy Roman Church, of the 
title of St. Clement, Arch- 
bishop of Boston, 

Dennis Dougherty, Cardinal Priest of 
the Holy Roman Church, of the 
title of Sts. Nereus and 
Achilleus, Archbishop 
of Philadelphia, 

George Mundelein, Cardinal Priest of 
the Holy Roman Church, of the 
title of Santa Maria del 
Popolo, Archbishop 
of Chicago, 

Patrick Hayes, Cardinal Priest of the 
Holy Roman Church, of the title 
of Santa Maria in Via, 
Archbishop of New 
York, 
and to Our Venerable Brothers, 
the other Archbishops and Bishops 
of the 
United States of America. 


Beloved Sons and Venerable Brothers: 
Greeting and Apostolic Blessing. 
Again and again, as occasion offered, 
We have congratulated you on your 
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splendid zeal, for as much as you have 
continually rendered meritorious serv- 
ice to the Church both by the as- 
siduous administration of your own 
dioceses, by generously coming to the 
aid of various peoples suffering from 
grave disaster, and finally by carrying 
to a happy issue undertakings of the 
greatest value to Our holy Faith. Thus, 
quite recently We have learned with 
pleasure from Our Apostolic Delegate 
at Washington how zealously the or- 
ganization known as the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference has hitherto 
striven to defend and, in every pos- 
sible way, succor the Church in Mexico 
which has been so sorely tried. When 
the Mexican Bishops, in the first in- 
stance, appealed to you, citizens of a 
neighboring and most prosperous na- 
tion, for help and comfort, you has- 
tened to provide both in generous 
measure. You not only gave the wid- 
est possible publicity to Our Encycli- 
cal “Iniquis Afflictisque”’ and upheld 
the Mexican Hierarchy in their pub- 
lic protest against iniquitous laws, but 
you, yourselves issued a_ splendid 
statement wherein you made known to 
all, Catholics and non-Catholics alike, 
the truth regarding the Mexican situ- 
ation, thereby vigorously defending 
and furthering the cause of Holy 
Church. Surely every one knows how 
effectually you have assisted Catholics 
of all classes from the neighboring Re- 
public of Mexico, who left their native 
land to escape grievous persecution. 
When of late this persecution went to 
the extreme of banishing by force the 
Bishops themselves from their dio- 
ceses, it became forthwith your great 
concern both to harbor these Bishops 
as your own brothers and show them 
every mark of considerate kindness, 
thereby giving a striking example of 
that charity which everywhere is the 
essential characteristic of Christianity 
and the source of its vitality. 
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Hence appears with abundant evi- 
dence how timely and useful was the 
organization of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference which you lately 
established, with its departments, the 
News Service, and the Bureau of Immi- 
gration. This organization is not only 
useful, but also necessary for you. 
Since you reside in cities far apart 
and there are matters of a higher im- 
port demanding your joint deliber- 
ation—as, for example, those relating 
to the Christian family, the education 
of youth, public and private morality, 
care of numerous immigrants, and 
other problems of this kind—it is im- 
perative that by taking counsel to- 
gether you all agree on one common 
aim and with one united will strive 
for its attainment by employing, as 
you now do, the means which are ade- 
quate and adapted to present-day con- 
ditions. 

Cease not, therefore, to labor in this 
spirit of unity for the welfare of Our 
holy religion, in that great Republic 
where the Church, under God’s provi- 
dence, enjoys such wide freedom and 
such a high degree of prosperity. We, 
on Our part, have no doubt that by 
uniting ever more closely the forces 
at your command, you will impart to 
the Christian life in your country a 
greater and greater vigor in the spirit 
of justice and charity, to the end that 
the reign among you of the Lord Jesus, 
the Prince of true Peace, may be su- 
preme and abound in every blessing: 
“The Peace of Christ in the Kingdom 
of Christ.” 

Meanwhile, We bestow well de- 
served praise, first upon you who are 
so loyal to this Apostolic See, and then 
upon all those who in any way co- 
operate with you in this great work: 
and as We are informed that you are 
about to hold your Annual Meeting, 
We earnestly implore for you the light 
of Divine Wisdom; as an earnest of 
this heavenly gift and a token of Our 
own paternal good-will toward you, 
We impart most lovingly in the Lord 
the Apostolic blessing to you, Our Be- 
loved Sons and Venerable Brothers, to 
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all your clergy, and the faithful com- 
mitted to the care of each. 

Given at St. Peter’s, Rome, 10 Au- 
gust, 1927, in the sixth year of Our 
Pontificate. 

Prius XI. Pope. 


i, 
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THE SAcco-VANZETTI TRIAL. 


On April 15, 1920, a paymaster 
and a guard were murdered upon 
the streets of South Braintree, Mass. 
Two Italians, Nicola Sacco and Bar- 
tolomeo Vanzetti, were found guilty 
of the crime the following year on 
July 14th. The sentence of execu- 
tion, however, was delayed year af- 
ter year. An association composed 
largely of people with Radical ideas 
was formed to save the two men. 
Communists the world over made 
the cause their own, and by the 
spring of this year the Sacco-Van- 
zetti case was being generally dis- 
cussed and written about in Europe 
and South America as well as in the 
United States. 

Because of this world-wide inter- 
est and because it was maintained 
there was an element of doubt as to 
the guilt of the condemned men, the 
Governor of Massachusetts, Alvin T. 
Fuller, decided last June to inves- 
tigate the whole history of the trial 
and conviction. He called to his as- 
sistance Abbott L. Lowell, President 
of Harvard University, Samuel W. 
Stratton, President of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and 
Robert Grant, an eminent lawyer 
and one-time judge. This commit- 
tee of three and the Governor, after 
a careful review of the case, unan- 
imously agreed that the two men 
had received a fair trial and were 
justly convicted of murder. 

Even after this, however, the 
Governor granted a twelve-day re- 
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prieve to allow the courts to decide 
whether there were grounds for a 
new trial. The question was de- 
cided in the negative and Sacco and 
Vanzetti were executed on August 
23d. Both before and after the exe- 
cution there were numerous bomb- 
ing outrages and incipient riots; it 
could not be proved, of course, that 
all of these were the work of sym- 
pathizers with the condemned men. 
The subway stations in New York, 
the Mayor’s home in Baltimore, and 
a church in Philadelphia, all were 
damaged by bombs within the space 
of a few days. Communists held 
indignation meetings in Union 
Square, but the police prevented any 
serious disturbances. In Paris the 
Radical socialists were not permitted 
to parade or to gather in any large 
numbers; they made several at- 
tempts at a demonstration against 
Americans. Other cities of Europe 
and places in South America wit- 
nessed the same outbursts of feel- 
ing. Perhaps never before had a 
criminal trial carried out according 
to due processes of law created such 
a furore in so many places outside 
the country where the trial took 
place. 


-— 
= 





THE VATICAN LIBRARY. 


Ir has been announced that the 
Carnegie Foundation has offered 
financial aid and coéperation in the 
huge task of bringing the catalogu- 
ing of the Vatican Library up to 
date. This library consisting of 
nearly half a million printed books, 
and 40,000 manuscripts in the vari- 
ous ancient languages, was first 
organized by Pope Nicholas V. about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Since that date hundreds of volumes 
have been added, especially in re- 
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cent times. The library was thrown 
open to the scholars of the world by 
Pope Leo XIII. but with incomplete 
catalogues it was difficult for them 
to get the best possible use out of 
the riches stored there. It is esti- 
mated that the work of reorganiza- 
tion will take several years. Con- 
ferences have been held both here 
and in Rome between representa- 
tives of the Vatican Library and of 
the Carnegie Foundation to arrange 
the most scientific means of pro- 
ceeding with this great work. 


in 
—_— 





Steps TOWARD PEACE. 


VaRIoUS proposals have been put 
forth recently both in the League of 
Nations Assembly at Geneva and by 
private individuals to ensure lasting 
peace among the nations of the 
world. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University, 
in an address delivered at the be- 
ginning of September on “The Path 
to Peace,” pointed out that unless 
war is certainly checked scientific 
methods of conducting war will 
make it so destructive that whole 
populations will be wiped out. He 
advocated three steps which this 
country, at least, may take to avoid 
future wars: First, he recommended 
that the Congress of the United 
States as soon as possible should ac- 
cept the invitation extended by M. 
Briand last April to renounce war 
as far as this country and France 
are concerned. Other leading na- 
tions, Dr. Butler thinks, would 
make similar covenants among 
themselves, encouraged by our ex- 
ample. Secondly, Dr. Butler wants 
the accepted definition of “an aggres- 
sor nation” to be that country 
which, having agreed to submit in- 
ternational questions to arbitration, 
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begins hostilities without having 
done so. The third step refers to 
neutrals: in case of an aggressive 
war if no neutral nation permits its 
people to give aid and comfort to the 
aggressor, an extensive or long-con- 
tinued war would be practically im- 
possible. 





<i 
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A CENTENARY OF PERPETUAL 
ADORATION. 


THE English Benedictine Nuns of 
Colwich, Stafford, England, have an- 
nounced that they are preparing to 
celebrate next February the cen- 
tenary of the establishment in their 
Community of the Perpetual Adora- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament; dur- 
ing all of this time, day and night, 
unceasing prayer has been offered 
for the conversion of England, to 
which object the Community is 
pledged by vow. To mark the cen- 
tenary, and as a tribute of praise 
and thanksgiving for the blessings 
of a hundred years work, the Com- 
munity has decided on the building 
of a new church, and they invite the 
coéperation of lovers of the Blessed 
Sacrament the world over to help 
them in this work. 


<i 
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FRAY JUNIPERO SERRA AND THE 
CALIFORNIA MISSIONS. 


THE people of California have 
designated Father Junipero Serra, 
pioneer Franciscan missionary on 
the Pacific coast, as one of the two 
to represent their state in the Na- 
tional Hall of Fame at Washington. 
Because of this fact the observance 
of the birthday of Father Serra a 
month ago at Carmel Mission at- 
tracted visitors from all parts of the 
state. At the same time it was an- 
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nounced that the Santa Clara Mis- 
sion, founded in 1777, is to be re- 
stored by the University of Santa 
Clara. While the new church will 
have the exact appearance of the 
old, the walls will conceal rein- 
forced concrete and steel so that it 
will be both fire and quake-proof. 
This will be the fourth building to 
house the mission since the original 
church was opened during the 


‘American Revolution. 
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THE FRANCO-GERMAN TRADE 
TREATY. 


THE economic treaty between 
France and Germany signed at 
Paris in August is almost certain to 
have far-reaching effects not only in 
the business relations of the two 
countries involved, but in the eco- 
nomic, and indirectly the political 
relations, of other nations of Eu- 
rope. After many months of negoti- 
ations an arrangement was arrived 
at which opens the way into Ger- 
many for French wine and agricul- 
tural products, and lowers the tariff 
bars for German chemicals, porce- 
lains, and electrical and mechanical 
equipment to enter France. The 
treaty is for eighteen months, but 
the general opinion is that it will be 
renewed. 


in 
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A CORRECTION. 


In the September issue of this 
section in recording the Knights of 
Columbus Convention, the state- 
ment was made that the present to- 
tal membership in the Knights of 
Columbus was 238,889. This is only 
the total of insurance membership. 
The correct number of members is 
690,732. 














Joun A. Ryan, D.D. (“The Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations”), of the 
Catholic University of America, one 
of our most highly esteemed con- 
tributors, writes in his usual tem- 
perate, discriminating way of an in- 
stitution whose deliberations should 
have far reaching consequences. 


Amy Powers (“The Song”) is a 
new contributor, who divides her 
time between St. Louis and Wash- 
ington, D. C. Her verse has been 
published in various periodicals. 


Maurice L. AHERN (“Father Mur- 
phy’s Baby”), a resident of Forest 
Hills, L. L., appears for the first time 
in our pages. He holds his M.A. de- 
gree from Canisius College, Buf- 
falo, and is now connected with the 
foreign service of the National City 
Bank and the foreign and publicity 
divisions of the Fox Film Corpora- 
tion. He has contributed to various 
publications throughout the coun- 
try. 


CuHar_tes E. Hopson (“The Days 
of Old”), for fifty years a familiar 
name in our columns, is retrospec- 
tive in his latest contribution. 


Joun G. Rowe (“What the Irish 
Have Done for Latin America”), 
whose work has appeared from time 
to time in The Ball and the Cross 
Department, is an Englishman, re- 
siding in London, and a nephew of 
the first Catholic Bishop of Trenton, 
N. J. He is best known as a writer 
for boys, and has published over 
thirty books. 


Our Contributors. 








JOSEPH J. REILLY, Pu.D. (“A For- 
bear of Addison”), Associate Pro- 
fessor of English at Hunter College, 
and always a most welcome con- 
tributor, takes us into one of the by- 
ways of literature in this interesting 
article. 


MABEL J. BourguiN (“Mutation”), 
Librarian of the McLean Public Li- 
brary of Fostoria, Ohio, and a 
teacher of history, writes poetry as 
an avocation. She has been a con- 
tributor to various magazines for 
several years, and is no stranger to 
our pages. 


May Bateman (“The ‘Little Way 
of Sanctity’”’), well-known English 
writer and convert, has been for 
many years a highly valued con- 
tributor to THe CaTHOLIC WorRLD. 


EtHEL M. GreeEvVES-CARPENTER 
(“Old ‘Cries’ Considered”’) is a con- 
vert to the Catholic Faith, having 
been received into the Church in 
1914 in England, of which country 
she is a native. She has traveled ex- 
tensively in the United States and is 
a contributor to English and Ameri- 
can periodicals. This is her sec- 
ond appearance in THE CATHOLIC 
WonrRLD. 


EpitH M. ALMEDINGEN (“The 
Great Unmuddler’”’), at present a 
resident of London, England, is a 
Russian princess, exiled from her 
country. She is a convert to the 
Faith, drawn thereto by the heroism 
of the persecuted Russian prelates 
and priests, victims of the Bolshevik 

















OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Miss Almedingen writes 


régime. 
for the leading periodicals here and 
in Europe, and has published sev- 
eral books, one of which, The Eng- 
lish Pope, Adrian IV., won the com- 
mendation of the Holy Father. 


STANLEY B. JAMES (“Milton’s Sa- 
tan”), journalist, author, lecturer, 
economist, sociologist, whose last 
contribution was in the form of fic- 
tion, now gives us a stimulating 
literary study. Mr. James is at 
present in this country planning a 
lecture tour, his talks to be based 
on his book, The Adventures of a 
Spiritual Tramp, first published in 
THE CaTHOLIC WORLD. 


WittiaMmM A. Drake (“Over- 
tones”), distinguished American es- 
sayist, critic, and poet, is a frequent 
contributor to THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.tp. He was for three years the 
Editor of the “Books Abroad” De- 
partment of the Sunday edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 


D. Donnetty, S.J. (“A Modern 
Stigmatic”), a new contributor, is a 
Jesuit scholastic of the Irish Prov- 
ince, at present studying Theology 
in the University of Innsbruck, 
Austria. He holds his M.Sc. degree 
from the National University of Ire- 
land, has two books in preparation, 
and writes for many reviews. 


KATHERINE BrEGY, Litt.D. 
(“American Culture and Catholic 
Literature”), who consistently up- 
holds the best traditions of Catholic 
culture, is always an_ eagerly 
awaited contributor. Her study of 
Jacques d’Arnoux in the January 
number occasioned the most favor- 
able comment. Miss Brégy was the 
winner of the recent $1,000 Dante 
Prize Award offered through The 
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Commonweal by Mr. John S. Leahy, 
for an interpretation of Dante. 


CLARENCE E. Fiynn (“Sight and 
Vision”) is a resident of Blooming- 
ton, Ind., whose work appears for 
the first time in our pages. 


GeorGe E. WatsHn (“A Forest 
Tragedy”) is a native of Brooklyn, 
now living in Yonkers. He has 
written extensively for the scientific 
papers and has published a score of 
books, mostly animal stories and 
juveniles. This is his first con- 
tribution to THE CaTHOLIC WorLD. 


Seumas O’BriEN (“Whimsies”), 
well-known Irish sculptor and au- 
thor, came to this country in 1913, 
his home now being in Glen Ridge, 
N. J. He is the author of many 
plays, and the American Represent- 
ative of The Irish Playwrights’ As- 
sociation. Our readers will remem- 
ber his interesting article, “What 
Do the Irish Know About Art?” in 
our March, 1926, number. 


BrassiIL FitzGErRaALp (“The Cath- 
olic Arnold’), a resident of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., gave up his teaching 
of English in the University of 
Utah to devote himself exclusively 
to writing, a happy choice it would 
seem, judging by his latest con- 
tribution. Mr. Fitzgerald’s work 
has appeared in various Catholic 
and secular periodicals. 


Laura Simmons (“The Rich 
Young Man’’), for several years an 
occasional contributor to THE CaTH- 
oLIc Wor.p, is a Bostonian who 
spends her winters in New York. 
She is a member of the Poetry So- 
ciety of America and has published 
one book of poems, Flights of 
Fancy. 








Mew Books. 


The Imitation of Christ. Translated and edited by Albert Hyma.—Mother 
Philippine Duchesne. By Marjory Erskine.—The Patriot Novelist of Poland, 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. By Monica M. Gardner.—Thomas Becket, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. By William H. Hutton, D.D.—The Rise of American Civilization. 
By Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard.—The Book of Daniel. By James A. 
Montgomery, Ph.D., S.T.D.—The Main Stream. By Stuart Sherman.—My Sacrifice 
and Yours. By Virgil Michel, O.S.B.—‘Ma” Messe. ‘By Abbé Charles Grimaud.— 
The Orchard Books.—Mother India. By Katherine Mayo.—Miniatures of French 
History. By Hilaire Belloc—The Man Who Saw God. By Antony Linneweber, 














O.F.M.—Shorter Notices.—Foreign Publications. 


The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
and edited from a newly dis- 
covered manuscript. By Albert 
Hyma. New York: The Century 
Co. $2.50. 

To judge from the title page of 
this volume, we might think it 
merely a new translation and edi- 
tion of The Imitation of Christ. In 
reality, it is a work of drastic criti- 
cism. The author, Dr. Albert Hyma, 
not only rejects the tradition that 
& Kempis was the author of The 
Imitation as a whole, but convinces 
himself that the parts written by a 
Kempis are so inferior to the rest 
of the work that they should be 
omitted from the text. In conse- 
quence, this new edition contains 
only 93 chapters, instead of the tra- 
ditional 114, and even from the 
chapters which remain after this 
slashing revision, the editor elimi- 
nates many sentences which he 
takes to have been written by a 
Kempis. 

In justification of this revolu- 
tionary procedure he alleges, prin- 
cipally, a document in the city li- 
brary at Liibeck in Germany. Fol- 
lowing a custom of Bible scholars 
Dr. Hyma refers to this document 





by an initial, “L.” “L” contains, he 
tells us, 64 chapters of The Imita- 
tion. These were put together, the 
critic admits, by Thomas a Kempis. 
But he maintains that they could 
not have been composed by him. 
They differ so radically from the re- 
mainder of The Imitation that, in the 
judgment of Dr. Hyma, they cannot 
have been written by the one who 
wrote the other chapters. The 
writer of the other chapters is 
Thomas a Kempis. 

It must be said that Dr. Hyma 
does not make perfectly clear (at 
least to the present reviewer) from 
what source he has obtained the 29 
chapters which he adds to the 64 to 
make his 93. Indeed there is not a 
little of his critical dissertation 
which lacks clarity. He says, for 
example, “‘L’ differs so much from 
the other chapters of Books III. and 
IV.,” etc. The phrase “other chap- 
ters” would seem to indicate that 
“L” contains material of Books III. 
and IV. and nothing of Books I. and 
II. But, apparently he does not 
wish to convey that idea. At least 
he nowhere explicitly says that “L” 
contains nothing of Books I. and II. 
Since therefore, “L” contains only 
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64 chapters, while Dr. Hyma in- 
cludes 93, the question remains, 
“whence come the other 29?” Per- 
haps the 64 of “L” are the equiva- 
lent of Dr. Hyma’s 93. But, again, 
he does not say so. 

For his opinion that “L” and non- 
“L” are from different pens, Dr. 
Hyma presents, as one reason, the 
apparently insignificant fact that 
Thomas & Kempis was, in his later 
years at least, very fond of the in- 
terjection “Oh.” Now, in the first 
12 chapters of “L” the word “Oh” 
occurs but once. In the first 60 
chapters of “L” we find it 9 
times. But in the few passages 
missing here and found in the com- 
plete Imitation, it occurs 30 times. 

There is another argument from 
the frequency of rhetorical ques- 
tions and rhetorical repetitions in a 
Kempis, compared with their infre- 
quency in “L.” Add to these rather 
unconvincing arguments the state- 
ment, “One can also prove that the 
matter which was added to ‘L’ was 
added by a young monk. In 1416 
Thomas & Kempis was a young 
monk ... The author of ‘L’ on the 
contrary, must have been a man of 
ripe experience outside of a monas- 
tery”; and you have a fair idea of 
the reasons that led Dr. Hyma to re- 
ject 21 whole chapters and numer- 
ous incidental sentences of the 
standard and traditional editions of 
The Imitation of Christ. 

But, whatever may be thought of 
Dr. Hyma’s little foray upon the 
field of criticism, it is probable that 
the majority of his readers, if they 
be devoted to The Imitation of Christ 
will resent his attack upon the tra- 
ditional text, as superfluous, pedan- 
tic, and out of harmony with the 
spirit of the great work itself. For 
does not the writer of The Imitation 
say, “Inquire not who may have 
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said this or that, but consider what 
is said’? 

Dr. Hyma, momentarily at least, 
seems to feel the wisdom of that re- 
mark for, after saying “Nobody 
knows exactly how the /mitation 
was composed ... that Thomas a 
Kempis composed a part of it is 
generally admitted. But how large 
a part was his, and who the other 
authors were, is not known to any- 
body,” he adds, “it is sufficient for 
us to know ... that the Jmitation 
was produced by followers of Ger- 
ard Groote. The teachings found in 
every part of the book are his teach- 
ings. The compiler was Thomas a 
Kempis.” Very well. Why not 
leave the matter so? Why this la- 
borious attempt at higher and lower 
criticism, to prove that “L” was 
written by one author (or more 
than one) and that what was writ- 
ten by Thomas 4 Kempis is not part 
of the authentic original? 

Let us grant for the sake of argu- 
ment that 4 Kempis, a mere scribe, 
interpolated sentences and added 
whole chapters of his own. (How- 
ever, Dr. Hyma has by no means 
refuted the elaborate and detailed 
argument of Dr. Cruise in Thomas a 
Kempis, pp. 142-268, the classic 
argument in favor of 4 Kempis au- 
thorship.) Have not his “inter- 
polated” passages for hundreds of 
years shared in the glory of the 
whole work? Of the countless mil- 
lions who have received consolation 
and inspiration from “the greatest 
book ever written by man,” how 
many have ever suspected that some 
21 whole chapters are so unworthy 
of the rest that they should be 
eliminated? 

In the chapters omitted there are 
scores of maxims of the spiritual 
life which have, in the course of 
centuries, become deeply imbedded 
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in the hearts of readers of the old, 
familiar editions of The Imitation. 
These maxims will be sorely missed 
by any who make this new “criti- 
cal” edition their vade mecum. 

The present reviewer is of the 
opinion that there will be few to 
agree with Dr. Hyma as to the wis- 
dom of omitting, let us say, chapter 
x., or chapter xxix. of the third 
book. These two chapters are 
amongst the most eloquent, and the 
most poignantly beautiful parts of 
The Imitation. Chapter x. com- 
mences with the touching words: 

“Now I will speak again, O Lord, 
and will not be silent; I will say in 
the hearing of my God and my King 
Who is on high, Oh, how great is 
the abundance of Thy sweetness, O 
Lord, which Thou hast hidden for 
those who fear Thee! But what art 
Thou to those that love Thee? 
What to those that serve Thee with 
their whole heart? Unspeakable, 
indeed, is the sweetness of Thy con- 
templation, which Thou bestowest 
on those that love Thee. In this 
most of all hast Thou shewed me 
the sweetness of Thy love, that 
when I had no being, Thou didst 
make me: and when I was straying 
far from Thee, Thou broughtest me 
back again, that I might serve 
Thee; and Thou hast commanded 
me to love Thee. O Fountain of 
everlasting love, what shall I say of 
Thee? How can I ever forget Thee, 
Who hast vouchsafed to remember 
me even after that I was corrupted 
and was lost?” 

Or take, in chapter viii. of Book 
III. the following sentiment, “By 
a perverse loving of myself, I 
have lost myself; and by seek- 
ing Thee alone and purely loving 
Thee, I have found both myself and 
Thee, and by this love have more 
profoundly annihilated myself.” 
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That sentence is worthy of St. Au- 
gustine. In fact it is St. Augustine. 
Dr. Hyma, in omitting what he con- 
siders to be the words of 4 Kempis, 
unworthy of “L,” has, in fact, 
stricken from the traditional text 
many ideas that derive from St. 
Augustine, St. Bernard, St. Paul, St. 
John, and even—indeed most of all 
—from our Blessed Savior Himself. 

As for chapter xxix., “How, When 
Tribulation Presseth, We Must Call 
Upon and Bless God,” there is— 
one may venture the statement—no 
other individual chapter in the 
whole wondrous work that has 
given more comfort to souls in dis- 
tress, than this one, omitted for a 
pedantic reason by Dr. Hyma. 
Whether these chapters were writ- 
ten by Thomas a Kempis, or by 
some other disciple of Gerard 
Groote, need not matter much. 
What does matter is that they are 
true and beautiful and inspiring. 
And after all, what does one ask of 
The Imitation of Christ more than 
that? 

Particularly regrettable is the 
omission of 10 chapters from the 
fourth book. Catholics, in particu- 
lar, will miss these. It happens, un- 
fortunately, that the omitted chap- 
ters are those that specially insist 
upon the dignity and the sacred re- 
sponsibility of the vocation of 
priests. When one has cherished in 
his memory for twenty-five or thirty 
years such a sentence as this, “If 
thou hadst the purity of an angel 
and the sanctity of John the Baptist 
thou wouldst not be worthy to re- 
ceive or to handle this Sacrament”; 
it comes as a shock to see that it is 
absent from a “revised” edition. 

Finally, it must be said that in 
spite of the authors naive assurance 
that his version of The Imitation “is 
much superior to all the standard 























editions,” its accuracy is not always 
unquestionable. For example, when 
one notes that Dr. Hyma has trans- 
lated hostias placationis, “sacra- 
mental intercessions,” as if he were 
deliberately trying to avoid a literal 
translation of the sacrificial word 
“hostia,” one almost begins to sus- 
pect an ulterior motive in the trans- 
lator’s mind, in spite of the fact that 
he inveighs vigorously against those 
who “mutilate” the text, or warp 
the ideas of the Imitation because 
of Protestant, or other prejudice. 
The volume in hand will perhaps 
be of service to critics of the text 
of The Imitation of Christ, but it will 
be of little or no service to those 
who read that holy book to obtain 
food for the soul and warmth for 
the heart. J. M. G. 


Mother Philippine Duchesne. By 
Marjory Erskine. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $4.00. 
This book is a valuable contribu- 

tion to the record—a truly roman- 

tic one—of the building up of Ca- 
tholicism in the vast territories 
which lay to the west of the original 

United States. It is, too, a stirring 

and inspiring biography of a great 

and holy woman. One cannot 
praise too highly the new method 
in religious biography which it ex- 
emplifies, namely, that of setting its 
heroine in the midst of the environ- 
ment in which she lived and show- 
ing her against the background 
which explains many of her char- 
acteristics, and which at least in- 
fluenced the form which her apos- 
tolic career was to assume. The old 
bloodless “lives” of holy men and 
women, with their succession of dis- 
embodied virtues and their dreary 
resolve to be edifying at all costs, 
are passing from our Catholic 
literature and we may hope for an 
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increasing number of volumes like 
the one before us, worthy in every 
way to take rank beside the master- 
pieces of secular biography. 

There is an epic quality in the 
story of Mother Duchesne’s life. 
Her early days in the midst of one 
of those old French families main- 
taining an almost primitive Chris- 
tian simplicity and austerity, still to 
be found in Latin Europe by the 
searcher who looks away from the 
garish continental centers which 
cater to the tastes of American tour- 
ists, for the Catholic successor to 
the old Roman pietas, molded 
Philippine’s character into apt ma- 
terial for religious heroism. The 
subsequent story of her Visitandine 
novitiate interrupted by the French 
Revolution, her association with the 
recently canonized foundress of the 
Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
and her entrance into the infant 
Congregation form as thrilling a 
piece of spiritual romance as any- 
thing in post-Reformation church 
history. Ex-Jesuits heroically carry- 
ing on their work as “Fathers of 
the Faith,” bearing the double bur- 
den of an anticlerical Terror and 
their harsh suppression wrung from 
an unhappy pope by Bourbon 
tyranny, parish priests ministering 
in daily peril of imprisonment or 
death, missionary priests and nuns 
setting out for the almost unex- 
plored wilds of America—all these 
figure in the story of Philippine 
Duchesne’s vocation. 

For American Catholics the part 
of the book that will prove of great- 
est interest is that which gives the 
history of Mother Duchesne’s work 
in the territory of Louisiana—the 
famous “Purchase” claimed her al- 
legiance for the young Republic 
soon after she set foot on this con- 
tinent—and in what is now the 
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State of Missouri. The author is 
to be congratulated on the vividness 
with which she has depicted the 
pioneer conditions of this part of 
America in the early years of the 
last century and the reality she has 
imparted to her description of the 
heroism of Mother Duchesne and 
her nuns, as well as of the priests 
and bishops who cared for the 
Catholics scattered over that vast 
region. 

The growth of the work of the Re- 
ligious of the Sacred Heart, as por- 
trayed in the later pages of the book, 
is a true replica of the growth of 
the Catholic Church and of all apos- 
tolic enterprises arising in its bosom 
—one of small beginnings and well- 
nigh intolerable discouragements, 
unspeakable hardships, almost quix- 
otic faith and magnificent fruition 
after the laborers have been called 
to their reward. For the prosperity 
and rich promise which she enjoys 
to-day the Catholic Church in North 
America is beholden to pioneers of 
the caliber of Mother Duchesne and 


her fellow religious. G. D. M. 
The Patriot Novelist of Poland, 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. By Monica 


M. Gardner. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. $5.00. 

No one interested in Slavic liter- 
ature may neglect the writings of 
Monica Gardner, whose growing list 
of books treating of Poland and 
Polish literature makes a sector by 
itself in the critic’s library. In this, 
her latest volume, Miss Gardner of- 
fers a critical discussion of the writ- 
ings of Sienkiewicz which should 
serve to do the one thing that that 
famous writer needs—in English- 
speaking countries—to introduce 
him as a significant figure in Euro- 
pean letters, and not merely as the 
author of the one novel, Quo Vadis, 
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by which he is popularly known in 
America and England. For Sienkie- 
wicz, as those who have read him 
carefully have discovered, is an 
artist to be considered seriously in 
the whole scheme of world liter- 
ature. 

National literature is the written 
record of a people’s mind; world 
literature is a mosaic made up of all 
the national literatures placed in 
their proper perspective. With this 
definition in mind, the significance 
of Miss Gardner’s title for this 
book, The Patriot Novelist of Po- 
land, is ‘plain. Sienkiewicz is the 
novelist whose pen kept the spirit 
of Poland alive when his body was 
dismembered and dead. Doing that, 
he made possible the resurrection of 
Poland and her restoration to her 
proper place in the world of states. 
Georg Brandes once said that in no 
other country did the written word 
play such a part in the preservation 
of a nation’s spiritual integrity as 
in Poland. With the perspective 
that the last half century has given 
us, we can add to-day that no other 
single man has played a more 
vital réle in the making of a na- 
tional literature, and in contribut- 
ing to world literature, than Sien- 
kiewicz. 

While Miss Gardner deeply ad- 
mires the writings of Sienkiewicz, 
she is never given to mere praise 
and adulation. Her critical com- 
ments are sound and just, although 
I feel that she dismisses Whirlpools 
and On the Field of Glory too 
peremptorily. She sees this man as 
a whole, and as a result she suc- 
ceeds in giving us what the Poles 
call “a spiritual profile” of him as 
patriot and artist. His strong Cath- 


olic faith, his spiritual virility, his 
healthy, manly love of heroic ro- 
mance are all marks which make 
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this Polish author doubly attractive 
in this day of feverish and grotesque 
sensationalism. In total effect this 
excellent volume makes him stand 
out on the horizon of European let- 
ters as one of the most vigorous, 
wholesome, and inspiring writers 
the Old World has produced. 
Cc. P. 


Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. By William H. Hutton, 
D.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3.50. 

Thomas Becket knew kings; 
knew them so well that when he 
had to choose between Henry and 
Christ he chose Christ. He paid the 
price in humiliation, exile and 
death. 

Thomas is the type of saint that 
appeals to sinners. Not that he was 
a sinner. But he was very human. 
He loved rich clothes and good 
horses. He was an ardent sportsman 
and a courageous soldier. He led 
his men into battle and unhorsed 
many an enemy. But that was in 
the days when he was the king’s 
man. It was quite different, as he 
warned Henry it would be when he 
became the Church’s man. Then he 
clad himself in sackcloth, spent 
long hours in prayer, fasted assidu- 
ously and gave his back to the dis- 
cipline. Ever feariess in champion- 
ing the rights of the Church he 
went down to death in their de- 
fense. 

The present volume is a revised 
edition of a Life originally published 
in 1910. It is more for the scholar 
than for the running reader. Dr. 
Hutton has thoroughly searched 
original literary sources and has 
visited the chief scenes of the saint’s 
life. He quotes voluminously from 
the letters of Becket and his con- 
temporaries. The discussion in the 
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appendix concerning Thomas’s 
bones is interesting but leaves the 
question as doubtful as ever. Our 
authors plea to eliminate the “A” 
before “Becket” is commendable. 
“Thomas Becket” is less ugly and 
more correct. J. J. F. 


The Rise of American Civilization. 
By Charles A. Beard and Mary R. 
Beard. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. 2 vols. $12.50. 

These volumes take their place 
at once among the major reinterpre- 
tations of American history which 
have been scattered rather thinly 
along the record of high adventure 
in historical writing in the last 
quarter of a century. One might 
exclaim, without much exagger- 
ation, that the authors have rewrit- 
ten American history, at least as to 
some of its more intimate aspects. 
They have done on a far wider scale 
a piece of path-breaking of the type 
of that done by Frederick Jackson 
Turner, who showed the signifi- 
cance of the frontier in our national 
progress, and Andrews, Schlesinger 
and others, who have brought out 
from original sources the story of 
the influence of commercial inter- 
ests in the preliminaries to the 
Revolution of 1775. 

Seen as they see it, the familiar 
theme of a steady political evolution 
toward a definite goal, the standard- 
ized pattern into which a whole 
tribe of writers have woven their 
often feeble modifications, dissolves 
into a turmoil of social and eco- 
nomic forces, based on the immense 
richness of a new country, which 
have swept the nation onward, 
often in unexpected directions. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the farmer-labor party which 
Jefferson initiated and Jackson con- 
solidated, took the reins of power 
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and throttled the rule of the rich 
and well-born to which Hamilton 
had looked with hope. Blundering 
often, unscrupulous at times in 
territorial aggrandizement, as, for 
instance, regarding Florida, Texas 
and California, temporizing with 
some great issues, as in the case of 
the Missouri Compromise, it pre- 
served in the main a solicitous con- 
cern for the rights of the poorer and 
weaker elements of the population. 

The overturn came in 1850-60. 
Professor Channing has set the 
fashion of relabeling the Civil War, 
which in his last volume he called 
the War for Southern Independence, 
and now Dr. Beard and his wife 
prefer still another title, the Second 
American Revolution. Of this revo- 
lution they treat as only incidentally 
a war, for in essentials the mighty 
change had come to pass before the 
guns were heard at Fort Sumter. 

The real revolution, in their view, 
was a “silent shift of social and ma- 
terial power” to the newly risen in- 
dustrial civilization of the North, 
hungering for national dominance. 
The abolition of slavery was a by- 
product. The only appeal to the 
voters on that issue was “scornfully 
rejected” in the election of 1856 and 
Lincoln said that he did not intend 
to interfere with slavery where it 
existed already. Though he re- 
ceived in 1860 a mandate from a 
little more than one-third of the 
popular vote, even this much came 
to him largely because the new Re- 
publican party promised the indus- 
trialists a protective tariff and at- 
tracted agriculturists with the slo- 
gan, “Vote yourself a farm,” pledg- 
ing a free distribution of the public 
lands. 

Lincoln, “an astute politician 
rather than an idealist or doc- 
trinaire,” became an emancipator 
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through expediency, according to 
the vista of his time in these vol- 
umes. And the monetary cost of 
the war “far exceeded the value of 
the slaves.” By the preservation of 
the Union a permanent home mar- 
ket with free trade was assured the 
industrialists, and all was serene in 
the alliance with a government 
which made their cause its own. 

The capitalist class, it is set forth 
in this thesis, overthrew the plant- 
ing class which stood in the way of 
its assertive ego. The tariff was 
jacked up and higher wages for la- 
bor were checked by an immigra- 
tion act, since repealed, which per- 
mitted the importation of workers 
under contract, “analogous to the 
indentured servitude of colonial 
times.” The national banks, broken 
up by Jackson and his successors, 
came back. Lavish grants were 
made to Pacific railroads and for 
other internal improvements. The 
Indians were ousted summarily 
from their ancient lands that others 
might reap the usufruct. 

Among the most vivid chapters of 
the book are those on the “gilded 
age” which ensued when those who 
had become newly rich through 
federal largess, war contracts or 
privilege in one form or another, in- 
dulged in excesses of expenditure 
which dazzled the world and gave a 
new meaning to the term American 
millionaire. “The armor of medi- 
eval knights soon stood in the halls 
of captains of industry.” Europe 
was ransacked for art, genuine or 
spurious, and balls were given 
whose luxury rivaled the diversions 
of ancient Rome. The spirit of 
American business enterprise be- 
came “the spirit of power, cruel and 
ruthless, rash to the point of peril, 
defiant of all petty material limita- 
tions.” Slowly its processes melted 

















into the new machine age, whose 
end is not yet, and philanthropy 
came in as a softening influence. 
The old swashbuckling seems 
gone from American history, but 
here is something very like its an- 
tithesis invested with an almost terri- 
fying plausibility. The sound learn- 
ing which permeates the book will 
scarcely be questioned, but the utter 
daring of the authors in shrinking 
from no task of interpretation im- 
plies fallibility. It is not necessary 
to accept all their reactions to the 
documentary basis of their work to 
concede to them the accomplish- 
ment of a remarkable feat of real- 
ism in historical writing, whose im- 
plications are beyond the range of 
what we may now estimate with 
anything near accuracy. The power 
and charm of the style of this his- 
torian and his wife, whose collabo- 
ration in works of distinction has 
been in evidence before, will carry 
their message far. A. S. W. 


The Book of Daniel. A critical and 
exegetical commentary. By James 
A. Montgomery, Ph.D., S.T.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $4.50. 

Dr. Montgomery wrote not only 
for philologists, but also, we are in- 
formed on the wrapper of his book, 
for other intelligent readers. He 
would have reached more of the 
latter class if he had been less in- 
tent on saving space by abbrevi- 
ations and cross references, and if 
he had made fewer references to 
earlier writers. In the introduc- 
tion he tells us what his own 
opinion is on the many interesting 
subjects he takes up, but instead 
of expounding and defending it he 
is too often satisfied with telling 
what others have thought. He has, 
however, written a very useful 
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book. He was well qualified to do 
so by his knowledge of the period 
of history to which the Book of 
Daniel refers and by his mastery 
of the Aramaic language in which 
much of it is written. The lan- 
guage of Daniel is studied in the 
light of the Aramaic archives left 
by the Jewish military colony 
which lived at Elephantine, near 
the first cataract of the Nile in the 
sixth and fifth centuries B. c.; and 
other recent discoveries are utilized 
with competence. 

The author does not ascribe the 
well-told tales of chapters i.-vi. to 
Daniel himself, but he thinks they 
are of Babylonian provenance. 
This he infers from their back- 
ground and “sumptuous barbaric 
scenery.” They would have beer 
written in their present form in 
Palestine and the third century 
B. c. The background of the vi- 
sions of chapters vii.-xii. is, the 
author holds, Palestinian and of 
the second century B. c. He as- 
signs them to the first years of 
the Machabean uprising, 168-165, 
chiefly on the ground that they re- 
fer almost exclusively to the perse- 
cution of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Professor Montgomery does not 
deal with chapters xiii.-xiv. con- 
cerning Susanna, Bel and the Dra- 
gon, nor with the Prayer of Azarias 
and the Canticle of the Three Chil- 
dren of chapter iii. We could not 
expect him to do so on the ground 
that the Church has declared these 
passages sacred and canonical; but 
since he does not regard the rest of 
the book as a unit, one hardly sees 
why he should pass over what the 
Greek-speaking Jews regarded as 
belonging to Daniel at a time which 
cannot have been remote from that 
when, according to his own dating, 
the visions were written. 
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Such as it is, this new commen- 
tary on Daniel will render consider- 
able service to students of Biblical 
Aramaic; and it is a valuable con- 
tribution to the fixing of the text 
and the interpretation of an inter- 
esting but very obscure book. 

W. S. R. 


The Main Stream. By Stuart Sher- 
man. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. 

The untimely death of Stuart 
Sherman cut off in his prime one of 
the sanest and most intellectually 
honest of present-day critics. He 
was diligent and painstaking, broad- 
minded and ardent, and his views 
were always well thought out and 
consequently worthy of considera- 
tion. In The Main Stream we have 
a collection of essays on books and 
writers, a motley assemblage, in- 
cluding Thoreau, Burroughs, Lin- 
coln, Dreiser, Mark Twain, Edith 
Wharton, Anatole France, and Mark 
Sullivan. The great thing about 
Stuart Sherman, which became in- 
creasingly evident with the years, 
was his thoughtful interest in life, 
his realization of its problems, and 
his adherence to certain standards 
of sanity in conduct without which 
literary criticism is fatuous. He 
recognized the stylistic genius of 
George Moore but penetrated to 
Moore’s essential hollowness—his 
avoidance of “the high and deep 
passions and all their august ap- 
peals.” No wonder the old poseur 
winced! Sherman’s keen eye 
alighted upon the Dean of St. Paul’s 
and he remarked with shrewd pene- 
tration on Inge’s “faith in a trinity 
of abstract ideas which one asso- 
ciates rather with Athens than with 
Jerusalem.” 

No essay in this stimulating and 
thoughtful volume surpasses that 
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on Anatole France. In him, says 
Sherman, “we meet with an opulent 
heir of the classical antiquities 
frankly seducing us with the promise 
of pleasure sweetened with pity and 
pathos in a sumptuous banquet of 
delight. And English-speaking peo- 
ple, at least those of the younger 
generations, are showing themselves 
at present almost incapable of re- 
sisting anything which promises 
them even the most momentary de- 
lectation.” He adds: “Sometimes I 
am convinced—almost convinced— 
that nothing can finally resist the 
full seduction of the rising tide of 
pagan hedonism but the Petrine 
Rock. The Church of Rome and its 
champions... are pretty nearly the 
only powers which oppose to the 
point of view of Anatole France a 
definite point of view of their own.” 
The Main Stream is a good book; 
among essays that, in the nature of 
things, are ephemeral, are others 
that come close to the peak of pres- 
ent-day criticism. 5. Se Me 


My Sacrifice and Yours. By Virgil 
Michel, O.S.B. Collegeville, Minn.: 
The Liturgical Press. 25 cents. 

“Ma” Messe. By Abbé Charles Gri- 
maud. Paris: Pierre Téqui. 9 fr. 
These two treatises, typical of 

many that have appeared lately in 

different languages, give further evi- 
dence that the liturgical movement 
is happily more than a name, and 
more than the effort of a few anti- 
quarians to interest others in old 
and forgotten forms. As the titles 
indicate, both books attempt to 
teach the layman how “to pray the 

Mass,” demonstrating to him his in- 

timate part, united to the priest and 

the Divine Victim, in the august 

Sacrifice and its liturgy. Both are 

clear in the exposition and per- 

suasive in their appeal. With a 
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view always to the large idea, the 
former is precious for its brevity; 
the latter with its fuller develop- 
ment of details keeps closely to the 
scope of the lay mind. Each is ex- 
cellent. 

It is a pleasure again to express 
just praise for the monks of St. 
John’s Abbey, Minnesota, who are 
so practically “devoted to the litur- 
gical apostolate.” My Sacrifice and 
Yours is but one of the little 
treatises in the first series of the 
Popular Liturgical Library. It 
would be short-sighted and unfair 
to overlook their other booklets 
and the commendable monthly, 
Orate Frates, when this latest effort 
is offered to the favorable attention 
of Catholic readers interested in the 
liturgy. E. A. K. 
The Orchard Books. New York: 

Benziger Bros. 

The New Testament of Jesus 
Christ, No. 7 ($2.00). It is good to 
have the text of the Reims New 
Testament reprinted in the handy 
and attractive form provided by the 
Orchard Books. The typography of 
the series has been consistently 
good and that fact, as well as the 
arrangement of the text in continu- 
ous chapters with the numbering 
of the verses confined to the mar- 
gin, makes this edition a singularly 
suitable one for regular use. Dom 
G. Roger Hudleston, O.S.B., has 
written a valuable introduction to 
the volume, giving a brief history 
of the genesis and development of 
the translation of the New Testa- 
ment which with later modifica- 
tions, has been used by English- 
speaking Catholics for more than 
three centuries. It is useful to 
have attention called anew to the 
fact that the translators of the Au- 
thorized (King James’s) Version 
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were under no small obligation to 
the more truly pioneer work in the 
same field, accomplished by their 
proscribed and exiled Catholic coun- 
trymen. 

The Little Flowers of St. Francis 
of Assisi, No. 12 ($2.00), is a reprint 
of the first English translation of 
the Fioretti, which, incredible as it 
may seem, did not appear until 1864 
—the work of a Reverend Mother of 
Franciscan nuns and two devout 
ladies in the world, edited by Car- 
dinal Manning. The book is so well- 
known and so deeply appreciated 
nowadays, both within and without 
the Church, that it would be super- 
fluous to offer any comment upon 
the text itself. Readers may, how- 
ever, be induced to add this particu- 
lar edition to their libraries when 
it is mentioned that it includes a 
brief introduction by Father Domi- 
nic Devas, O.F.M. 

The Mirror of the Blessed Life 
of Jesus Christ, No. 10 ($2.00), 
was written in simple and ear- 
nest English by an almost unknown 
Carthusian prior of the fifteenth 
century who modeled his work on 
the Meditationes Vitz Christi form- 
erly attributed to St. Bonaventure. 
The book is of interest to the his- 
torian in view of its contemporary 
purpose as a piece of apologetic 
against the errors of the Lollards. 
Its deeper value, however, lies in its 
tender devotion to the Person of 
Jesus Christ, very characteristic of 
medieval English writings of the 
kind, and its insistence on the es- 
sential joyousness of Christian life, 
following the example of the 
Church, which dares to proclaim 
even the primal tragedy of the Fall 
as a felix culpa in view of the Re- 
demption which it evoked. 

Revelations of Divine Love, No. 11 
($2.00). Juliana of Norwich, the 
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fourteenth-century English ancho- 
ress, is perhaps the most character- 
istic figure in the efflorescence of 
medieval English mysticism, and it 
is desirable that new editions of her 
Revelations should claim the atten- 
tion of modern English-speaking 
Catholics, as well as of the increas- 
ing number of outsiders who begin 
to give some thought to the Catholic 
Church because of the great mystics 
which she has produced. While the 
text has been modernized suffi- 
ciently to meet the needs of the 
general reader, the process has not 
been allowed to go too far, and at 
the cost of very slight trouble one 
can obtain in this edition something 
of the quaint flavor which gives the 
book of the holy “ankress” so dis- 
tinctive a charm, apart from the 
character of her mystical teaching 
on Divine Love. 

The Practice of the Presence of 
God, Extra Ser. No. 3 ($1.25), by 
Brother Lawrence of the Resurrec- 
tion. A new translation of the con- 
versations and letters of the saintly 
tay brother of the Discalced Carmel- 
ites, from the pen of Mr. Donald 
Attwater, is worthy of the notice of 
those who care for solid spiritual 
literature as a means of deepening 
the Catholic life of our generation. 
The career of this lay brother work- 
ing in the kitchen of a seventeenth- 
century Carmelite friary in France, 
is the very antithesis of nearly 
everything that is thought to make 
life worth living in our restless, 
money-mad and pleasure-hungry 
civilization. In the simplicity and 


directness of its teaching and its 
concentration on the fundamental 
truths of the Divine Existence, the 
spiritual doctrine of Brother Law- 
rence seems to the present reviewer 
to possess many features in com- 
mon with that of Father Hecker. 
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The Blind Obedience of an Hum- 
ble Penitent, Extra Ser. No. 2 
($1.25), the rest of whose title 
designates blind obedience as “the 
best cure for scruples,” is a gem of 
spiritual teaching left by one of 
those English missionary priests 
who, always in poverty and ob- 
scurity, frequently in peril and suf- 
fering, kept the Faith alive in their 
country during the long night of 
penal legislation against Catholics. 
Mr. Jenks—the title “Father” for 
secular priests is a comparatively 
recent innovation—stood high in 
the esteem of his colleagues and was 
even chosen to be one of the Vicars- 
Apostolic, although he died before 
the appointment could be con- 
firmed. He appears to have pos- 
sessed unusual skill as a director of 
souls, and the present book, re- 
printed from the second edition 
(1699), is a reflection of the “sweet 
reasonableness,” combined with a 
certain pleasant humanity which 
distinguishes English spirituality 
at its best. Moreover, there is in 
the present volume a delightful 
humor, not always conspicuous in 
pious writers, which even goes to 
the length of an adaptation of cer- 
tain lines of “a pleasant modern 
poet,” to wit, Samuel Butler, in his 
Hudibras, to a philippic against 
scrupulous penitents who are for- 
ever perverting the merciful conso- 
lations of the Sacrament of Penance 
into an instrument of torture. 

G. D. M. 


Mother India. By Katherine Mayo. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $3.50. 

We have long been accustomed 
to books on India of which Pierre 
Loti’s might be taken as the type— 
books full of romantic color, tem- 
ple bells, palm trees, dancing girls 
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and bediamonded maharajahs got 
up in the style of Amy Woodforde 
Finden’s poems. Here is a book 
which leaves out all the incense 
and gives us instead only the 
stench. 

Miss Mayo has collected from vari- 
ous sources an immense amount of 
data which she has condensed and 
presented with ruthless efficiency. 
There is no gainsaying her state- 
ments. The trouble is that she 
writes without insight or love. 

Considered as an _ indictment, 
Mother India is a terrifically effec- 
tive piece of writing. Its charge is 
that the Hindu—Miss Mayo has 
practically nothing to say about 
Islam in India—is the most lustful 
and cruel of human beings. Most 
people know in a general way of the 
existence of Child Marriage in the 
country. Miss Mayo presents the 
details of the matter with remorse- 
less medical particularity. And the 
account she gives makes the blood 
run cold. But it should be remem- 
bered with regard to the evidence 
laid before the Viceroy by western 
women doctors practicing in India 
in 1891 (quoted by Miss Mayo), that 
up to that year the age of consent 
in England was thirteen, and that in 
India maturity usually comes sev- 
eral years before it does in a north- 
ern climate. Even so Child Mar- 
riage as practiced in India fills one 
with horror; but in looking at it 
there should be borne in mind some 
mitigating circumstances which 
Miss Mayo ignores. The same thing 
is true of the other aspects of In- 
dia touched upon by the author of 
this powerful and striking book. 
And I say this by no means in de- 
fense of Indian customs, but be- 
cause Miss Mayo’s method is as lit- 
tle likely to lead one to the whole 
truth about India, as are those 
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other books which confine them- 
selves to the picturesqueness of the 
bazaars and the splendors of the 
architecture of Benares and the 


Taj Mahal. T. M. 
Miniatures of French History. By 
Hilaire Belloc. New York: Har- 


per & Bros. $3.50. 

In this book Belloc gives new 
proof of that many-sidedness which 
makes him notable among con- 
temporary men-of-letters. His stud- 
ies of Danton, Robespierre, and 
Marie Antoinette disclose his deep 
interest in French history of the 
Revolution and point the way for 
further excursions into a national 
story whose fascination is endless. 
Miniatures, as its name implies, is a 
series of pictures in little which 
throw revealing sidelights into suc- 
cessive epochs, beginning with the 
founding of Marseilles by the Pho- 
cian priestess Aristarche and con- 
cluding with the strategic duel at 
the Marne between Joffre and von 
Moltke. 

Belloc has a keen eye for the 
dramatic; in other words his sense 
of the pictorial is matched by his 
sense of psychological values set in 
effective opposition. He can etch a 
picture of the Duke of Normandy, 
deep-chested, wolf-eyed, on his 
knees before the pale-faced boy with 
gold-encircled ringlets who was his 
feudal lord and king, vainly begging 
permission to attempt the conquest 
of England. Again, he can present 
illuminating glimpses into the heart 
of Louis IX., St. Louis, in moments 
of leisure made golden by wisdom, 
and at the hour of death when at 
his own behest he lay upon strewn 
ashes beneath his sun-parched tent 
near Carthage. Again, we see Louis 
le Grand, in old age, drained of 
money but with wars afoot, flatter- 
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ing with adroit attention the rich 
Jew Bernard from whom he needs 
9,000,000 francs; and Louis XV., in 
his prime, already lonely, restless, 
stricken with ennui, seeking a mo- 
ment’s diversion in La Pompadour’s 
drawing-room. To present history 
in this fashion is to humanize it and 
that is what Belloc has done, with 
impersonality, vividness, and un- 
failing grace. 3. 3. R 


The Man Who Saw God. By Antony 
Linneweber, O.F.M. San Fran- 
cisco: St. Boniface Friary. $1.00. 
The greatest need of men and 

women at the present time is the 
realization that they are not the 
self-sufficient center of the universe. 
Therefore Father Linneweber’s lat- 
est book is especially timely and wel- 
come in that it sets before the eyes 
of men who “love themselves to the 
contempt of God,” the ideal of one 
man who successfully proved by his 
own life that it is possible to “love 
God to the contempt of self” and be 
supremely happy. “Francis gave up 
everything and found that he gave 
up nothing.” He proved to the full 
the truth of St. Teresa’s assertion 
that “he who has God lacks noth- 
ing.” And because “Francis was 
happy and could not stand worry 
and unhappiness in others he be- 
came the greatest reformer of his 
age.” Therein lies a paradox. The 
possession of material things breeds 
cupidity, the possession of God, 
generosity. 

Yet it is necessary even while 
considering St. Francis as an ideal, 
to remember that he was “a unique 
personality” and that literal and ab- 
solute imitation of his life is neither 
practicable nor desirable for the 
vast majority of men, as the Fran- 
ciscans themselves discovered even 
before the death of their Founder. 
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As Father Linneweber himself ad- 
mits, “there is a difference between 
the asceticism and mysticism of St. 
Francis and that of his disciples.” 
Hence it is rather too emphatic to 
state that “if we want to find a 
model whose life was a perfect com- 
bination and blending of sorrow and 
of joy, of self denial and the con- 
tinual vision of God by faith, we 
must turn, not to Christ, the Divine 
Paradox, but to one who solved the 
problem of following Christ, in so 
far as it is possible for man to do 
so.” St. Francis is an ideal, but not 
the only ideal; from Assisi there 
flashes only one gleam of that Di- 
vine radiance which “enlighteneth 
every man who cometh into the 
world.” K. E. M. 


Shorter Notices——Language Stud- 
ies in the Franciscan Order (New 
York: Joseph P. Wagner, Inc.), by 
the Rev. John M. Lenhart, O.M.Cap., 
is the fifth of the series of Francis- 
can Studies, a set of monographs 
written by the leading Franciscan 
scholars in this country and 
Canada. The present work covers 
a wide field, embracing the subjects 
of Biblical and Latin studies in the 
Middle Ages, the work of the friars 
in connection with the Revival of 
Learning, their researches in foreign 
tongues rendered necessary by their 
world-wide mission work, and, in 
later periods, the achievements of 
members of the Franciscan Order in 
comparative philology. The book 
may be commended to readers who 
have been influenced by Protestant 
school books that talk of “ignorant 
friars.”—Proceedings of the Second 
Annual Meeting of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association, 
held at the University of Notre 
Dame last winter, should prove of 
deep interest to all educated Cath- 
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olics who are alive to the urgent 
need for our keeping abreast of the 
intellectual life of our country and 
generation. It is significant, in this 
respect, that the papers and the dis- 
cussions at this meeting dealt with 
various aspects of psychology and 
ethics—undoubted battlegrounds of 
the future even more than of the 
present time—and that the speak- 
ers were constantly alert to the im- 
pinging of these subjects on the 
frontiers of religion. 

Sister Mary Martha Chambon 
(New York: Benziger Bros. 50 
cents) is the record of a life of holi- 
ness and consecration to the propa- 
gation of the knowledge and love of 
Christ’s Passion. One has good rea- 
son for hoping that this modern 
French religious—she died sixty 
years ago—will be added to the 
number of saintly women of the 
Visitation Order who. have been 
raised to the altars of the Church. 
The Holy Father, through the 
mouth of his Secretary of State, has 
expressed a wish that the life and 
virtues of Sister Mary Martha 
Chambon should become more 
widely known. 

There has long been a seriously 
felt need for a book on mental 
prayer that would be at once com- 
prehensive, easily understood and 
practical. The Art of Communing 
with God, by a Christian Brother 
(St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 
$1.40), fills this need. It gives a com- 
plete and correct idea of what men- 
tal prayer is, its aims, advantages, 
its necessity. It offers the beginner 
a method of procedure, helps him in 
his difficulties and furnishes him 
with models. In the appendix is 
given a collection of extracts from 
the most approved authors on men- 
tal prayer which justify every 
opinion advanced in the treatise. 
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We heartily recommend this little 
book and think it would be well if 
it were placed in the hands of every 
novice in every religious novitiate. 
—In a small volume of meditations 
and sermons entitled Christmas 
Chimes (St. Paul: E. M. Lohmann 
Co.), the Right Rev. Msgr. James C. 
Byrne gives his thoughts on the 
mystery of the Incarnation. He has 
succeeded very well in setting forth 
in simple language the deep mean- 
ing contained in this great mystery. 
—Christ Our King, by a Sister of 
Notre Dame (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $1.35), is a life of Christ 
based on the Bible narrative simply 
told. It will be relished by young 
people and by those who look for a 
devotional rather than a learned life 
of the Divine Master.—In Homely 
Spirituals (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.00) the Rev. Hugh F. 
Blunt, LL.D., has given us nineteen 
essays on homely topics into which 
he has injected a spiritual content. 
They are models of essay writing 
but are intended primarily to serve 
for meditation and spiritual read- 
ing. They fill this purpose admir- 
ably. 

The Republic and the Church, by 
Rev. John A. McClorey, S.J. (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.50), 
contains six timely lectures origi- 
nally delivered by the author in De- 
troit and Chicago. They deal with 
the Constitution of the United 
States, with the relations of the 
Church and our Republic, with the 
question of divorce and with birth 
control. Their purpose is to arouse 
readers to a sense of the necessity of 
opposing the quite prevalent move- 
ment in this country to change our 
Republic into something essentially 
different from what it was in the be- 
ginning; to convince them of the 
menace which divorce and birth 
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control are to the country; and to 
answer in the affirmative the ques- 
tion: “Is the Catholic Church friend- 
ly to this Republic?”—Retreat Con- 
ferences for Religious Sisterhoods 
(St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
$1.75) contains a series of selected 
addresses which Father Skelly, O.P., 
delivered during the course of many 
years as Retreat Master. They are 
concerned with the great funda- 
mental truths of religion which 
must ever form the subject matter 
of retreats, and are presented in a 
manner to suit the exigencies of the 
active life of the present-day re- 
ligious. The long experience of the 
author enables him to do this well. 


Foreign Publications.—Religieuses 


du Sacré-Cceur (Paris: J. de Gigord. 
2 vols.) is a valuable collection of 
biographical material dealing with 
the history of the great teaching 
Society of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. The first volume is devoted 
to some of the contemporaries of 
the Foundress, St. Madeleine Sophie 
Barat, the second to a series of 
sketches of spiritual daughters of 
the saint who lived in the nineteenth 
century. North America is repre- 
sented by Mother Mary Aloysia 
Hardey, of whose great personality 
it was said, “C’est une puissance,” 
to which the compiler of these bi- 
ographies adds, “ .. . mais une puis- 
sance obéissante.”—D’une Critique 
Catholique, by J. Calvet (Paris: Edi- 
tions Spes. 40/r.), is significant 
of the intellectual renaissance in 
French Catholicism. It is to be 
hoped that it will be translated into 
English, for it deserves a wide audi- 
ence amongst all Catholics who are 
interested in seeing our writers and 
critics occupy ‘a worthy and influ- 
ential place in the mental life of 
their day—a consummation neces- 
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sary to the apostolic work of the 
Church in this age.—Nos Actes Nous 
Suivent, by Paul Bourget (Paris: 
Librairie Plon. 2 vols. 24fr.), re- 
tains the characteristic features of 
M. Bourget’s Catholic fiction—a keen 
and penetrating analysis of human 
motive and conduct in the light of 
the great moral and religious issues 
which are, after all, the only really 
important things in this earthly 
drama. In the present work M. 
Bourget returns to an earlier pre- 
occupation with North America, and 
his novel opens in Cambridge, Mass., 
when Professor William James was 
the outstanding figure on the Har- 
vard faculty. 

The best account we have come 
across of the aim, status, and meth- 
ods of communism in the world to- 
day is contained in Le Monde Com- 
muniste, by Gustave Gautherot 
(Paris: Editions Spes. 15fr.). 
This second revised edition gives us 
a good sketch of present conditions 
in Bolshevik Russia, and its world- 
wide propaganda in Asia, Europe 
and the two Americas. The author 
is the editor of the anti-Bolshevik 
review, La Vague Rouge, and there- 
fore a first class authority on the 
greatest enemy of revealed religion 
in the world.—Pour Mieux Aimer le 
Bon Dieu, by Rev. Louis Julien 
(Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 30 fr.), 
is a devotional treatise on the super- 
natural life, suitable for spiritual 
reading in time of retreat. A dozen 
chapters treat of prayer, Confession, 
the Mass, Communion, meditation, 
spiritual reading, the particular 
examen, and devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin.—The indefatigable Msgr. 
Laveille—this is his thirtieth book 
—has written an excellent biogra- 
phy of Le Cardinal Mercier (Paris: 
Editions Spes. 15/fr.). He draws 
a good portrait of the great 
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Belgian scholar and patriot, laying 
special stress on his pioneer work 
in the neo-Scholastic revival. At 
times the panegyric is too fulsome. 
For example he tells us that the Car- 
dinal by his Conversations de Ma- 
lines did more in a few hours for 
the return of Anglicans to the Faith 
than the controversialists of Eng- 
land had accomplished in centuries! 
The English priests and bishops, 
who ought to know the conditions 
of their own country better than 
any Frenchman or Belgian, would 
not subscribe to this statement. 
Autour de Platon, by A. Diés 
(Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 2 vols. 
36 fr.), is a scholarly collection of es- 
says on various aspects of Plato and 
the Platonic school. The learned 
French canon who is the author, is a 
profound specialist in his subject, 
but he writes with a clearness, or- 
derliness and breadth of view which 
render his book invaluable to any 
reader with a moderate philosophi- 
cal training and an ordinary ability 
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to read French. Particularly arrest- 
ing is the treatment of Socrates in 
the light of his relation to his pupil 
and the reaction to his spirit and 
method of the other great thinkers 
of the Periclean age.—De la Dévo- 
tion au Pape (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 
1fr.) is a French translation of a 
famous sermon preached in 1860 by 
Father Faber, the great English 
Oratorian, whose devotion to the 
Holy See was so outstanding a fea- 
ture of his own life and has been a 
source of inspiration for so many of 
his disciples and his readers.—We 
have received from the author, J. 
Le Forestier-Montagnard, Les Des- 
sous de la Grande Guerre et des Re- 
lations Franco-Américaines, an ap- 
peal to French soldiers to repudiate 
the just debt that France owes 
the United States. Frenchmen did 
not write in this spirit when they 
came, cap-in-hand, asking our aid 
in the late war. But gratitude is a 
rare quality both in men and in 
nations. 
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